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FOREWORD 


iy these pages the reader will find an interesting account of 
an important chapter in the religious annals of the United 
States. 

The author had a part in that movement, here described, 
which led not a few distinguished Episcopalian Clergymen 
and laymen into the Catholic Church. 

As Oxford had been, over a hundred years ago, the cradle 
of the Tractarian Revival in England, so Philadelphia was 
emphatically the source and center of the religious movement 
which brought William McGarvey and his companions into 
the unity of Catholicism. What Newman had been to the 
Tractarian Movement, McGarvey was to its American coun- 
terpart. He had been a light in the Episcopal Church and 
had been looked up to by many of its chief ministers and 
laymen as a model and guide. 

In the course of his narrative the author reveals him as a 
man of seasoned virtue, solid learning and Christian courage. 

After the Richmond Episcopal Convention, which opened 
the pulpits of the Episcopal Church in the United States to 
any preacher or lecturer of any denomination and of little 
or no faith, McGarvey and his companions opened their eyes 
to the true status of the Church, which they had served, and 
in which they had spent their best years. 

At last he and they found truth and peace in the same 
Catholic Church, which has opened her arms to so many 
prominent converts in England. 

Having personally known Monsignor McGarvey and some 
of his companions, we are glad to commend this present 
historical sketch. 

KD. Carp. DouGHERTY, 
Abp. of Phila. 
225 N. 18th Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa., 
October 23, 1935. 
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WILLIAM McGARVEY AND THE OPEN PULPIT 


INTRODUCTION 


N° ATTEMPT is made in the following pages to write a 

biography of the late Monsignor William I. McGarvey. 
Of his early life very little is known even by those who were 
his closest friends. Of his last years the record only concerns 
the routine duties of a Catholic priest which have no relation 
to this narrative. It may be inferred from his habitual silence 
as to his origin, his boyhood, and everything of a strictly 
personal nature, that he did not wish that these matters 
should be discussed. It was nevertheless his desire, expressed 
on a certain day in July 1922, and repeated a few months 
before his fast-approaching death, that the story of the reli- 
gious movement with which his name has always been asso- 
ciated should be told. In asking me to tell it, he gave me, 
on those occasions, some papers which he thought might be 
useful. These were found to consist of several scrapbooks 
and of some fragments of unfinished essays. Everything else 
of a literary character had either been already destroyed, or 
has since been lost. 

I remember the shyness with which he approached the 
subject of his request. He broached the matter during one 
of the short stays that I made with him at the Rectory of 
the Holy Infancy, Bethlehem, Pa. On arriving I noticed 
with alarm the mortal inroads manifested in his appearance. 
Although he did not speak of this, he was evidently aware 
of it; and found it difficult to sustain his customary cheerful- 
ness. ‘There was a sense of uneasiness in our conversation 
which increased after dinner when we sat alone in his study. 
At last he blurted out the thoughts which were disturbing him. 

It was in the nature of a confession. He accused himself 
of a sensitive reserve which had cramped his activities. He 
admitted that he had neglected to do one thing that he now 
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felt that he ought to have done; and that was to write a 
sequel to the tracts which he had published before he became 
a Catholic. Fourteen years had passed and he had never fully 
explained to those who had a right to know, the reasons for 
his leaving the Episcopal Church. I gathered from his words, 
that he had shrunk from controversy and its possible bitter- 
ness. Perhaps he had carried his hesitation too far? His 
pen, which had been so facile in the defence of his Anglo- 
Catholic ideals and hopes, had hardly produced one line in 
defence of his Catholic convictions. He had tried to think 
that this hesitation was acceptable to his ecclesiastical su- 
periors; that it was the best course for a neophyte to pursue; 
that silence was the fitting companion to obedience. He had, 
however, lately come to believe that the task had really been 
set aside more from weariness, and lack of interest, than from 
any higher motive. He simply could not bring himself to 
rummage in his memories, or stir up a past enthusiasm. For 
him Anglicanism was a dead subject. ‘‘ Let the dead bury 
the dead.” He often said this to us. In the saying of 
it the time had slipped away and now it was too late: would 
I do what he had left undone? 

There is reason to believe that this silence of William 
McGarvey concerning his conversion was not at first deliber- 
ate. There is some evidence amongst his earlier papers to 
show that he had made several attempts to write his apologia. 
There is also a belief that he labored for a long time on a MS. 
which he afterwards decided to destroy. It is said that he 
destroyed it on the advice of a priest in whom he reposed 
his trust. He would easily have been persuaded to take this 
advice, as it accorded with his hatred of publicity; and it 
would have been a relief to him to avoid giving offence to 
several lifelong friends (now dead) whose conversion he 
never ceased to await. He might have felt that they would be 
alienated by what honesty would compel him to say; so, 
perhaps, he was glad to find support in his desire not to say it. 

After his death there remained alive for some years others 
connected with the Open Pulpit Movement who were like- 
wise as adverse to notoriety as was William McGarvey. Until 
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their death I had an excuse for my long delay in fulfilling a 
promise. This delay might have stretched into complete 
silence had it not been for misrepresentation. Several refer- 
ences to the part William McGarvey took in the crisis of 
1907-8 have appeared in print. There is the likelihood of 
there being more. The conversion of so many clergymen of 
the Episcopal Church to Rome under the influence of a 
definite chain of causes could hardly remain unrecorded for 
long. To correct misstatements that have been made, and 
to anticipate others, this somewhat tardy response to a dying 
request is now attempted. 

To understand the situation that confronted the Anglo- 
Catholic Party in the Episcopal Church during the years 
1907-8 it is necessary to describe the events that led to it. 
It is necessary also to explain why certain clergymen then 
reacted so violently to what now seems a matter of so little 
importance. This will increase the size of the book but it 
will add to its interest and, I hope, its value. The attempt 
will therefore be made to trace the formation of a group of 
sincere men who were united in mind and heart by the 
strength of an ideal which possessed them for many years, 
and to show how unexpectedly this ideal was shattered. 

The event which shattered the ideal was the amending 
of the Canon Law of the Episcopal Church by the General 
Convention held in Richmond, Va., in the fall of 1907. It 
was the accomplishment of a long projected undertaking, and 
not the result of precipitation and mass enthusiasm. By the 
amendment it became possible for anyone, who called him- 
self a Christian, to preach from the pulpits of the Episcopal 
Church. There were restrictions, as shall be shown, but the 
principle was established legally. The pulpits were opened 
in theory and in fact. They were opened with the definite 
purpose of encouraging intercommunion between the various 
non-Catholic sects. Had there been no such purpose in the 
minds of the promoters of the movement there would have 
been no legislation. The legislation remains and the pulpits 
are therefore still open. Why, it may be asked, does this 
legislation now seem so harmless? Could it have really been 
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revolutionary if it is now so seldom spoken of? Why did 
McGarvey and his associates attach so much importance to 
something that others were able to accept? 

The ready answer is that William McGarvey and those 
associated with him were either honestly panic-stricken, or 
less honestly disposed to have themselves regarded as panic- 
stricken. This answer is not satisfactory. One has only to 
turn to the file of the Church newspapers of the current date 
to see that the seriousness of the situation was fully realized 
by everyone whose judgment was worthy of consideration. 
The crisis cannot be explained by regarding it as a temporary 
clash of party feeling. The new legislation had an intrinsic 
importance. It had abiding values. The attempt to ignore 
this fact or to explain it away cannot change its purpose. 
If Episcopalians have become reconciled to the change in 
legislation, this is either because it is agreeable to them, or 
because they have adopted an attitude of indifference to all 
legislation. 

The position of William McGarvey has been misunder- 
stood. For him the Open Pulpit legislation was something 
more than an unfortunate and easily remedied mistake. The 
extent of its accetance was not, for him, its real importance. 
That many bishops treated it as a dead letter, and that few 
Protestant ministers cared to accept its privileges, had little 
or nothing to do with his arguments. For him it was a 
revelation of the fundamental inconsistency of Anglicanism. 
It was something pivotal in an inevitable development. He 
analyzed its nature and foretold its eventual results. He 
ventured to prophesy what has since been abundantly ful- 
filled. He did not assert that Anglicanism was departing 
from its moorings, but rather that it was demonstrating its 
lack of moorings. He did say, however, that it was depart- 
ing from its denominational traditions, and in doing so 
showed its lack of fundamental principles. It matters little 
that the Open Pulpit is now seldom entered: that it may be 
entered is the essential thing. It was the utter failure of the 
bishops at Richmond (including those who called themselves 
Anglo-Catholic) to see the inconsistency of opening the pul- 
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pits of an infallible Church to heretics, that revealed to 
McGarvey the futility of his own position as a teacher of 
truth. It was the strange contention made by Episcopalians 
that an Open Pulpit is agreeable to Catholic tradition which 
helped to clear his vision. It was a constant remark with 
him that the legislation of Richmond was a hole in the wall 
that enabled him to see how he was imprisoned in a false 
system." | 
The prophecy made by McGarvey in the Tracts that he 
published at the time of his leaving the Episcopal Church 
has been remarkably fulfilled. He did not, of course, sup- 
pose that the new legislation would lessen the liberty of those 
Anglicans who held Catholic views. On the contrary, he 
knew that it would give them greater freedom than they yet 
enjoyed. What it would do, would be to make impossible 
the exclusive claim of the Anglo-Catholics to represent true 
Anglicanism. The most that they could now expect was 
toleration (greatly extended) for themselves which they 
would now be compelled to give to others. Toleration was 
not the object that William McGarvey sought. What he 
and his associates strove for was the complete victory of what 
they considered to be the truth. Unless their Anglo- 
Catholicism was the true expression of Anglicanism, it was 
useless. It was their purpose to drive out of the Episcopal 
Church by constitutional means the errors that Lutheranism 
and Calvinism had brought in. The Open Pulpit legislation 
tolled the knell to such hopes. It was the outcome of a 
growing philosophy of Comprehensiveness. It was subversive 
of any standard of orthodoxy. It rejected authority in favor 
of empirical subjectivism. It was not without cogency that 
the year 1907 saw the condemnation of Modernism by the 
Pope. The General Convention of the same year intended 
that the new legislation should be a challenge to Christendom. 
Since 1907, Comprehensiveness, as a theory of arriving at 
unity, has grown to be a dogma with Protestants generally, 
and with most Anglicans, including many who have adopted 


1See Appendix for Tracts by McGarvey. 
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some of the beliefs and practices of the Catholic Church. 
Anglican clergymen have cleared the way for comprehensive 
reunion by denying the Divinity of Christ, His Virgin Birth, 
and His bodily Resurrection. In doing so they have aroused 
less objection than did the Open Pulpit amendment itself. 
The Anglican Church as a whole, and the Anglo-Catholic 
Party as a powerful factor in it, have increasingly subscribed 
to a policy of live and let live. With the least struggle 
offered by any of the Protestant deriominations they have 
yielded to the entrance of Liberalism, now called Modernism. 
Whilst other religious bodies are still striving to free them- 
selves from this deadly infection, the Episcopal Church has 
passed through its period of inoculation with only slight re- 
actions, and has shown itself to be living in comparative 
health. The once violent contentions between “ High ” and 
“Low ” Church theorists are growing weaker. The Church 
magazines have all adopted an attitude of generous neutrality. 
And why not? Liberalism must be at least outwardly liberal. 
If a man is free to deny the articles of the Apostles’ Creed, 
he may well allow his brother to wear a chasuble or swing 
a censer. 

The silence that surrounds the acceptance of the Open 
Pulpit is ominous. Quite recently an English Dean, in exact 
accordance with the legislation of 1907, invited Unitarians 
to preach in a cathedral pulpit. There was little comment 
from the church papers in England and America. ‘The pro- 
test of a distinguished layman, Lord Hugh Cecil, who took 
upon himself the office of rebuking those who gave and 
defended the invitations, has been generally regarded as im- 
pertinent. Most Anglicans dislike anything that savors of 
exclusive Christianity. From the ranks of the Anglo- 
Catholics, however, we might have looked for indignant 
protests. They were strangely lacking. 

To McGarvey the pulpit was a sacred place. It was by 
means of it that the principles of the Oxford Movement 
were first propagated. In those days it was the symbol of 
the infallibility of God’s Word. It has now become a labor- 
atory for experimentation. There seems to be a complete 
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failure to appreciate the supreme importance, in the chrono- 
logical order, of preaching the Gospel. It must precede the 
administration of the Sacraments. To keep the pulpit open 
and the altar closed is a strange contradiction, for if a preacher 
does not have the true doctrine of the Sacraments he cannot 
preach the true Gospel. Of this contradiction the non-An- 
glican ministers are fully aware. They will not accept the 
implied insult that they may preach in churches where they 
have neither the right to receive communion nor to be recog- 
nized as truly ordained clergymen. They logically reply to 
all invitations to Reunion that they will only codperate in 
a definite manner when they can do so on equal terms. The 
commission to administer the Word and Sacraments is single 
and inseparable. There are no genuine supporters of the 
Open Pulpit who do not believe that this attitude on the 
part of the ministers is dignified and correct. These men 
said so in 1907 when they admitted that they were only 
driving an opening wedge into Anglican conservatism. They 
will never cease their endeavors until the Open Altar follows 
the Open Pulpit. In a sense the Open Altar has already 
become a fact.” Both are inconsistent with a Divine Revela- 
tion, and one is not more inconsistent than the other. Wil- 
liam McGarvey saw this in 1908. It is the only satisfactory 
explanation of his actions. 


2The last Lambeth Conference allowed mutual communions to take place 
under certain conditions in missionary jurisdictions. 


CHAPTER I 
THE ANGLO-CaTHOLIC MOVEMENT IN PHILADELPHIA 


Pet CITY OF PHILADELPHIA has always been con- 
scious of her distinction. She has been much more 
than the birthplace of the Republic. It is not the things 
which began here so much as the things which have con- 
tinued here since they began, that assure her title to respect. 
Above all else she has been the alert guardian of national 
ideals. Neither her unsurpassed industrial development, nor 
her absorption of a vast number of immigrants, both of which 
have wrought changes, has been able to disturb her sense 
of possession. She preserves a tradition of sober American- 
ism free from exaggeration or stagnation. She has not been 
too proud to work, nor too busy to think. If she holds her- 
self somewhat aloof from North and South, it is because she 
has what is best in each. If she is less cosmopolitan than 
New York or Chicago, it is because she is more native than 
either, and therefore a truer metropolis. The history of 
Philadelphia is the history of America. She is the key city 
of a key State. This is as true in regard to religion as to 
other things. It is here that all forms of Christianity have 
found their best national expression, be they Catholic, 
Anglican, Presbyterian, Methodist or Lutheran. Each of 
them has become Americanized in Philadelphia. It is not 
strange therefore that the Movement which was called “* Trac- 
tarian ” or “‘ Oxford ” but is now called “Anglo-Catholic ”, 
should have received in Philadelphia a distinctive form. That 
this is so is in a large measure due to the genius and influence 
of a Philadelphian, the Reverend Henry R. Percival. 
Strange as it may seem, the greatest obstacle to the spread 
of the Oxford Movement in America was the existence of a 
well-established and powerful High Church tradition. It 
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had grown up as a means of defence. In its struggle to 
survive at the beginning of the Republic, Episcopalianism 
was forced to emphasize its distinctive features. Nothing 
less than a claim to Apostolic institution could have made 
episcopacy palatable to Republican tastes. Episcopacy was 
therefore defended, not merely as the most ancient, but rather 
as the only divinely instituted form of church government. 
Similiarly, liturgical worship was vindicated by an appeal to 
antiquity when assailed by those who were accustomed to 
the ways of the meeting-house. Church of England customs 
were exonerated of Toryism by the plea that they were uni- 
versal Christian traditions. ‘This tendency to conservatism 
might be thought favorable to the spread of Tractarian prin- 
ciples which were also reactionary. It would have been so 
had it not been for the defection of Newman and the collapse 
of the first phase of his Movement. There were a number of 
conversions in America * soon afterward: they frightened the 
High Church Party. It had no Pusey to reassure it, and it 
preferred its own secure position. To it the Oxford Move- 
ment was revealed in the true nature of a Romeward move- 
ment; and therefore as something to be resisted with un- 
relenting hostility. 

In Philadelphia no such High Church Party existed. It 
was more or less confined to New England, and, in the minds 
of Philadelphians, represented a certain intransigency that 
had always distinguished that part of the Republic. More- 
over, it was quite unnecessary. In this city Anglicans still 
called themselves ““Churchmen ” and they felt no rivalry, 
but rather a sense of superiority, in their contacts with other 
Protestants. They were too numerous to need any apology 
for their existence. Like their brethren in England and else- 
where, they inclined, when religiously enthusiastic (which 
was seldom), toward the Calvinistic Low Church or Evan- 
gelical ways of thinking. When Tractarianism arrived it was 
treated not as a dangerous competitor, but as something 
altogether alien. 


1 Notably at the General Seminary in New York; also the conversion of Bishop 
Ives of North Carolina. 
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Dr. Percival had been brought up under the influence of 
the Rector of old St. Peter’s Church. He had never been a 
High Churchman (in the Connecticut sense) and he hated the 
thought of being one. Asa youth he must have been aware 
of the incessant fight which was being waged by Bishop 
Stevens against the clergy of St. Clement’s Church, where 
Anglo-Catholic teaching had already been introduced. When 
he became attracted to this teaching he did not wrench him- 
self free from his Evangelical environment. His solid and 
sober Philadelphian Episcopalianism provided a better stock 
on which to graft the new opinions than did the ‘‘ High and 
Dry ” Anglicanism of New England and elsewhere. 

Anglo-Catholicism did not show itself in Philadelphia until 
after the Civil War. Its first manifestation was the intro- 
duction of surpliced choirs. When Dr. Batterson placed a 
small wooden cross and two wooden candlesticks on the 
Communion Table of St. Clement’s Church in 1870 he 
precipitated a conflict between himself and the vestry of 
his church, with the latter strongly supported by the bishop.? 
The battle waged for six years and ended in the defeat of the 
vestry, and in the coming from Oxford itself of the Cowley 
Fathers as pastors of the congregation. Bishop Stevens found 
it still harder to deal with Englishmen, who had learnt all the 
methods of ecclesiastical combat in their own country, then 
in the throes of the Ritualistic struggle. St. Clement’s con- 
gregation eventually won a victory, but at a heavy cost. It 
became exotic. It gained toleration for itself, and also 
isolation. It demonstrated the parasitic nature of Anglo- 
Catholicism. Without wishing to detract in any wise from 
its right to be considered the first champion in Philadelphia 
of principles defended by the Tractarians, it must be admitted 
that it has not been able to spread its influence beyond its 
parochial limits. This was to be the work of Dr. Percival. 
He was not merely desirous of obtaining toleration: he wished 
to demonstrate the inherent Catholicity of Anglicanism. 


2 Vide, The Early Days at St. Clement’s, Philadelphia. Reprinted in pamphlet 
form from February, March and April, 1934 issues of American Church Monthly, 
by Franklin Joiner, Rector of St. Clement’s Church. 
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He was a Philadelphian and an American; the pastors of St. 
Clement’s for fifteen years were Englishmen. I understood 
the difference that this made in speaking with Father Maturin, 
the outstanding figure at St. Clement’s, at a much later date. 
He admitted to me that he had never been able to consider the 
Episcopal Church anything otherwise than a provisional 
arrangement for bringing the sacraments to those who were 
not in communion with Rome. For him the Catholic Church 
was the native church of the country, and Episcopalianism 
had no more right here than it had in France. St. Clement’s 
was therefore regarded as in some sense an English chaplaincy. 
It is interesting to note, with this in mind, that at the very 
time that “Father” Maturin was carrying on a war with 
Bishop Stevens, Dr. Percival, teaching the same doctrines and 
observing the same practices, lived in complete amiability 
with the same bishop. He was, however, in frequent contact 
with the Cowley Fathers, who often assisted at his services. 
They had this in common: and it was something that was 
to become distinctive of Philadelphian Anglo-Catholicism: 
they believed that celibacy was the most important require- 
ment demanded of the ministers of God. 

Dr. Percival was a reactionary. He was a young man with 
very old-fashioned opinions. When he became known in 
1880 as an enthusiast who had accepted the rectorship of a 
dying parish, he had already formed strong prejudices not 
only against the High Church Party, but also against the 
trend of Anglo-Catholic development. He hated the Ritual- 
ism which was becoming the supreme interest of the latter, 
but he detested most of all the growing Liberalism in its ranks 
which was to take definite form ten years later in the Lux 
Mundi Papers.* He tried to revive the early Tractarianism 
of Oxford and to reéstablish the Via Media. His interests 
were patristic and theological and in these subjects he was well 
read. When he exchanged his life of study for that of debt- 
raising and church-building, his purpose was to bring the 


3 The Lux Mundi Papers appeared in 1890. They were edited by the Rev. 
Charles Gore, afterward Bishop of Oxford. 
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Anglo-Catholic movement back to its earlier moorings and 
to demonstrate its practical possibilities. 

In the Church of the Evangelists which was situated near 
the centre of colonial Philadelphia, Dr. Percival found a suit- 
able pulpit easily accessible to those who represented the best 
traditions of the city. The congregation was of his own 
making; for, until his coming, few cared to attach themselves 
to a parish whose crumbling church had never been paid for, 
and whose creditors were unable, even under threats of levy- 
ing distraint, to collect the ever-increasing interest on their 
mortgages. It was an opportunity that Henry Percival pur- 
chased dearly. Within a few years the unstable foundations 
and weakening walls of his church gave evidence of approach- 
ing disaster. His studious life was therefore interrupted by 
financial anxieties; but these tended to increase the circle of 
his friends through whose aid he was able within ten years to 
build a beautiful new structure and to free it entirely of debt. 
By this time he had become an unquestioned leader of Anglo- 
Catholic thought, and his books were as well-known in 
England as in his own country. 

It is not easy to describe Henry Percival’s theological 
position. Indeed, one doubts whether he ever completely 
understood it himself. He died at a comparatively young 
age before he had fully developed his judgments. This does 
not mean that he did not have very strong opinions. What 
is difficult to see is how he was able to justify them and re- 
main an Anglican. This is a difficulty that a Catholic will 
always feel in his effort to establish the good faith of those 
who accept so much of the teaching of the Church whilst 
remaining so hostile to it. It is important for the sake of 
this narrative, however, to attempt to understand the prac- 
tical methods by which Dr. Percival moulded into a distinc- 
tive group a number of devoted disciples. His antipathies, 
his convictions, and, if you will, his idiosyncrasies became 
those of his circle; so also did his enthusiasms. We must think 
of him as an Evangelical who held fast to everything that 
he had received from his early training, except in so far as 
he came to think it positively false. He was determined above 
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all else to prove that the Episcopal Church had a right to his 
allegiance, despite anything she had done in the past; and, as 
to the future, he anticipated that she would increasingly 
demonstrate what he thought she really was, a vital continu- 
ation of the pre-Reformation Church in England. He was 
somewhat of a Puritan in his attitude toward the accepted 
standards of society. He was almost a Calvinist in regard 
to the doctrine of Predestination. He felt more at home with 
the Low Church clergy on questions concerning the Atone- 
ment of Christ than he did with those of his own party. 
People wondered at his friendship for Dr. Goodwin, the un- 
relenting foe of St. Clement’s Church. It was because he 
considered Dr. Goodwin to be a tower of strength against the 
attacks of the Liberals. Dr. Percival, on the other hand, did 
not hesitate to oppose Dr. Pusey, when this famous leader of 
the Anglo-Catholics expressed a dislike for the practice of in- 
voking the Saints. His treatise in defence of this Catholic 
practice may be considered an Anglican classic. He suspected 
that the Greek Church was schismatic, and was not attracted 
by the thought of reunion with a body which was so com- 
pletely subservient to the civil authority. It is almost certain 
that he suspected the Anglican Church to be also in schism. 
I have the personal assurance of at least three persons that he 
admitted this was so. On being asked to justify schism, he 
was understood to excuse it by reason of the exceptional cir- 
cumstances in which Anglicanism was placed. If this were 
really his opinion, and I can only give second-hand infor- 
mation, his position in regard to Rome must have been in 
some respects that of the present so-called pro-Roman Party. 

Dr. Percival had, unfortunately, a great ingenuity for 
disguising uncomfortable facts. Many felt toward him, as 
others had once felt toward Newman, after the publication 
of Tract XC. There was a sense of uncertainty. It happens 
that both men thought it necessary to defend the XXXIX 
Articles of Religion which few Anglicans ever read to-day. 
There was this difference in their defence. Newman dis- 
liked the Articles and admitted that the intention of their 
authors was suspect. He tried to show that they might be 
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interpreted in a verbally orthodox sense. Percival on the 
other hand gives the reader the impression that he regarded 
them as bulwarks of the Faith. He fought for their re- 
tention in the Prayer-Book because he knew that the Liberals 
hated them more than the High Churchmen dreaded them. 
He took a joy, indeed, in being an enigma, and in shocking 
Low and High Churchmen alike, by the dexterity of his 
reasoning. He loved paradox. He liked to prove that his 
own conservatism was alive; and that a reactionary was more 
radical than a revolutionary. Unfortunately he could not 
sustain the part completely. To do so one must have one’s 
feet on a rock such as the Anglican Church could not provide. 
What he would have done had he lived until the year 1907 
cannot be conjectured, for his temperamental dislike for 
Rome was very strong and his attachment to Episcopalian 
traditions, social and religious, was very deep. It is char- 
acteristic of him that he arranged for his own funeral, and 
that he refused to allow it to be made the occasion for a 
Ritualistic demonstration. He desired to be buried in the 
graveyard of St. Peter’s Church with his body clad in the 
surplice and black scarf of an old-fashioned Episcopal minis- 
ter. Catholic theology had been the absorbing interest of his 
life, but he could not forget Philadelphia traditions, let 
theology lead where it might. If there were inconsistencies 
in his life, there was also a genuine devotion to solid scholar- 
ship. Moreover he had a power of attracting to himself those 
who hung upon his words and carried out plans that he did 
not have the health to execute. 

All these things I came to know much later and indeed 
after Dr. Percival’s death in 1903. Nevertheless as a callow 
youth with clerical aspirations I often heard his name men- 
tioned with reverence in England. His authority became a 
sheet-anchor in the days of distress. It was a time when the 
Pope was denying the validity of the Anglican Ordinations 
and the papers were filled with controversy. We had our own 
troubles at All Saints’, Clifton. The bishop was trying to 
prune the exuberance of our ritualism; our Lenten preacher, 
the Rev. Basil Maturin, late of St. Clement’s, Philadelphia, 
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had made his submission to Rome on the eve of his coming 
to us; there were many doubts and searchings of heart. 
When we were looking for support, Henry Percival seemed 
like a tower of strength. There was something authoritative 
in his assertions, for he never minced matters. Little did I 
then suspect that my lot would be thrown with his followers. 
I did not even know that a cousin of mine, the Rev. William 
H. Longridge, also a Cowley Father, had been the first to 
celebrate the Anglican Communion service in Dr. Percival’s 
new church. How welcome would such a knowledge have 
been then to one who secretly aspired to be a Cowley Father 


himself! 

Before closing this chapter, a short survey of the Catholic 
Movement in America, found amongst the unpublished frag- 
ments written by William McGarvey, is added: 


For fifty years after the War of Independence the Episcopal Church 
remained a small decadent body. It was only gradually that it re- 
covered from the popular odium and distrust which its identifica- 
tion with the cause of England brought upon it. It did, however, 
in time recover not only its former prestige, but began to draw to 
itself some of the best elements from other Protestant denomina- 
tions. From 1836 until 1870 it grew by such leaps and bounds, 
that it gave promise to be soon the leading Protestant body both 
in point of numbers and the social standing of its members. There 
was a variety of causes which contributed to the marvellous recov- 
ery and rapid growth. 

In the first place, its founders in 1789 had wisely eliminated from 
its government every semblance of hierarchial pomp, privilege and 
authority. The laity were given not only equal authority with the 
bishop in originating and enacting legislation, but they were given 
an absolute veto upon all legislation. So that no measure could be 
enacted without its consent; no action of the clergy or bishop had 
any force whatever without the endorsement of the laity. In a 
word the laity were constituted masters of the Episcopal Church 
and have continued to be so until the present day. ‘The inaugura- 
tion of such a principle of government demonstrated the thoroughly 
Protestant character of the Episcopal Church and commended her. 

In the second place, the Episcopal Church had expunged from 
her Prayer-Book every doctrinal statement which had been objected 
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to by Protestants, or which had been unambiguously Catholic. She, 
among other changes, removed the Athanasian Creed, she also re- 
moved a clause of the Apostles’ Creed (the descent into hell), also 
the form of Absolution and the exhortation to confession; the sign 
of the cross in baptism was made optional, the prohibition of church 
burial to unbaptized children was omitted, and an alternative form 
of ordination provided in cases where the older form might seem 
to smack of sacerdotalism. And then to leave no doubt as to her 
real character and spirit she took as her name before the world the 
title ‘““ The Protestant Episcopal Church ”. 

Although thoroughly democratic and Protestant she wisely re- 
tained a liturgical service, and so much ceremonial as gave order 
and dignity to her worship without associating it in the public eye 
with the worship of Catholicism. She thus provided for the esth- 
etic sense and for the educated and cultivated. 

These three elements, a thoroughly democratic government, a dis- 
tinctly Protestant character, and a dignified ritual, added to the 
further consideration that she left her members free to believe as 
little or as much as they would and to order their lives according to 
the standard of individual judgment, gave the Episcopal Church 
an advantage over all other Protestant bodies. It was an advantage 
which she made full use of for a while, and which in all human 
probability would have in time placed her in the very first place 
among the Protestant bodies. 

But her career was to be checked by a force which had not been 
foreseen and against which there was no safeguard. That force 
was the Catholic Movement. Athough it was inaugurated in 
England in 1834, it did not perceptibly affect the general current 
of life in the Episcopal Church in this country until after the Civil 
War. There were, indeed, spasmodic attempts on the part of the 
Movement before this time, but they came to nothing, and with 
the exception of the efforts of Bishop Ives in North Carolina, 
and the Carey ordination case, they excited no attention. But in 
the year 1868 the principles of the Tracts for the Times were ac- 
tively aggressive and the ceremonial expression of their principles 
sufficiently pronounced here and there to arouse the Episcopal 
Church to a sense of the danger which beset its existence should 
the Catholic Movement gain a foothold within her borders. 

Now let us set before us clearly just what was the object that 
the Catholic Movement had before it. It is totally false to suppose 
that the aim of the leading men identified with the Movement in 
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England and this country was simply to introduce Ritualism into 
Anglicanism Ceremonial occupied but a secondary place in their 
thoughts, and some of them gave no attention to it whatever and 
even deprecated its introduction. They had before them a purely 
spiritual object, and the object was no less than the rehabilitation 
of the Church of England. They assumed that the Church of 
England possessed a valid ministry and having this that she was 
still an integral part of the Catholic Church, although halt, maimed 
and half-dead. They conceived that it was their work to restore 
her to the full exercise of her spiritual functions; to bring out in 
her all the features of a Catholic Church, so that she might be 
recognized by the East and West as a true part of historic Chris- 
tendom. Accordingly they set to work to bring back the sacer- 
dotal life with all that it implied; to secure for the Anglican bishops 
the authority and prestige of Catholic bishops; to belittle the power 
of the laity; to accentuate every statement in the Anglican for- 
mularies which made for Catholicism; and to dress up the offices 
of the prayer-book with the outward clothing of Catholic worship. 
Few of them had any distinct thought that the terminus of such a 
Movement if successful must be the destruction of the raison d’étre 
of Anglicanism, and that the principles and practices which they 
were advocating must logically lead to Rome. Their eyes were 
blinded to the final outcome of the work that they had inaugurated 
which everyone else foresaw. 


Here the fragment ends. I have reproduced it without 
changes except of evident mistakes. The extract was written 
on loose sheets of paper, and had, with the exception of a 
few interlinear corrections, never been revised. Another 
fragment gives a more intimate picture of the Anglo-Catholic 
Movement in Philadelphia: 


When I began my theological studies for the ministry of the 
Episcopal Church in 1883 enthusiasm for the Catholic Movement 
was at its height. The active opposition of the Low Churchmen 
had failed to check the Movement, and they had given over active 
warfare.* This seemed to be a confession of defeat, and the Cath- 
olic Party boldly claimed that the principles for which they stood 


4 The accuracy of William McGarvey’s memory accords with Dr. Joiner’s tract. 
“The Early Days at St. Clement’s, Philadelphia.” 
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had triumphed all along the line, and they prophesied with con- 
fidence the absolute conversion of all Episcopalians to these prin- 
ciples. This apparent triumph quickened the pulse of the whole 
Cathoic Party, and inspired it with aggressive energy. Those 
of the Party who entered the ministry did so with a definite ideal 
and with a very distinct object toward which the ministry was to 
be devoted. I myself thought of the Episcopal Church as a sphere 
in which I could exercise the undoubted Catholic priesthood and 
my conception of the life of a priest was formed by the reading 
of the spiritual books of the Catholic Church, such as Arvesenet’s 
Memoriale and Manning’s Eternal Priesthood. ‘To be sure, the 
number of the Episcopal clergymen who in 1886 [the year of his 
ordination] had any such ideal was comparatively small. There 
were two or three in Philadelphia, one or two in New York and a 
few others scattered here and there. But although we were the 
merest handful we had great hopes. 


Here the second fragment ends. These two extracts were 
written during 1907 or 1908. It is impossible to say now 
whether after or immediately before William McGarvey’s 
conversion. His reference to the Anglo-Catholic clergy was 
confined to those who had chosen a life of celibacy and self- 
discipline and not to those who were then introducing sur- 
pliced choirs and wearing colored stoles. There were very 
few of the former in 1886. Most of them were in Phila- 
delphia and they included the Cowley Fathers at St. Clement’s 
Church. 

An extract from the parish paper of the Evangelists’ 
Church in 1894 gives us Dr. Percival’s testimony to the early 
progress of the Movement. It is very characteristic of him: 


St. Mark’s Day this year was a most interesting anniversary, for 
on this feast day twenty-seven years ago, i. e. in 1867, the vested 
choir of men and boys was introduced into St. Mark’s Church in 
this city. Before that time there had been one at Calvary Monu- 
mental for a brief space, and also at St. James-the-Less, Falls of 
Schuykill, if we are not mistaken. But these had passed away 
after a very short existence. The choir of St. Mark’s seems to have 
come to stay. At first it was the only one in the city, but shortly 
afterward came St. Clement’s. Then there was a long while before 
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another was introduced, and, although we are not certain, we think 
the third was at Christ Church Chapel, on Pine Street, in 1877; 
that is, ten years later. From this time they have steadily increased 
in number and popularity. We little thought then that the inde- 
cency of putting women in men’s clothes and mixing them with 
men and boys would ever take rise from so godly and churchly a 
beginning. We cannot understand how any modest and respect- 
able girl can be willing to dress herself in so vulgar and unseemly 
a manner. It is not only contrary to the gospel code of morals, 
but also contrary to the law of the State, which forbids women 
appearing in public in men’s attire. If there is one thing certain 
it is that the cassock and surplice have been part of the attire of 
men and boys ministering in the church for centuries, past all 
record, and a more flagrant breach of all law and comity cannot 
be conceived of than to allow them to be worn by women. 


Taking the wearing of surplices by choirmen as the mark 
of Anglo-Catholic tendencies we can see that in 1880 there 
were only a few churches in Philadelphia which had in any 
way been affected by the Oxford Movement. It was only 
at St. Clement’s Church that any serious trouble had de- 
veloped. When Dr. Percival went to the Evangelists’ as 
rector in 1880, this trouble was at its height; by 1886 it was 
over. The Episcopal Church enacted in 1874 in General 
Convention anti-ritualistic legislation to deal with the diffi- 
culty, but it became a dead-letter. The common sense of 
the bishops foresaw that persecution would strengthen the 
Movement. Even Bishop Stevens came to this conclusion be- 
fore his death. The question was left to individual congre- 
gations to settle. The lay control was so absolute in America 
that no clergyman could possibly do anything without the 
support of his people; and when the people became aware of 
their rector’s intentions they could easily starve him into 
submission, if they disapproved of them. There was no 
parallel to the situation in England, whose beneficed clergy 
were able to defy lay interference. In future when a church 
became ritualistic it was with the approval of the congre- 
gation. So important was this fact that some ritualistic 
churches established themselves as legal corporations whose 
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trustees were self-perpetuating, and independent of the con- 
trol of the laity. But such an arrangement could only be 
effected in rare and special cases. Dr. Percival had seen this 
and he realized that a married clergy was powerless; and 
that even a celibate clergy must win the love and support 
of its people before it could bring them to an acceptance of 
Catholic opinions. 


CHAPTER II 
THE CHURCH OF THE EVANGELISTS 


AE NEW CHURCH of the Evangelists was opened 
in 1886. Dr. Percival was proud of his work and 
always spoke of it as a basilica. It was not a large edifice, 
but its well-proportioned dimensions gave an idea of loftiness 
and space. It was characteristic of its builder in not being 
of the Gothic style. The Gothic style suggested Ritualism 
and provoked an antagonism in which Dr. Percival shared. 
He wisely chose the Italian Romanesque; so that cheaper 
materials could be used more effectively. That he passed by 
the beautiful Colonial architecture, which is to be seen at its 
best in Philadelphia, was probably due to his needs, and also 
to his desire to decorate the interior with frescoes. When 
these were completed at a later date the church presented a 
most attractive and prayerful appearance. Exteriorly it was 
of plain red brick, well built, with campanile and extensive 
parochial buildings attached. The whole group harmonized 
with the neighboring houses and seemed as though it had 
grown up with them as the centre of their religious life. 
Unfortunately it was already hemmed in by an immigrant 
population, and its usefulness for Episcopalian needs was 
beginning to pass away. Dr. Percival had hardly completed 
this work before he thought it well to seek a new field in a 
more promising neighborhood. The building still stands, 
but it has long since been abandoned by the Episcopal Church. 
After years of neglect and desecration it was purchased and 
made to serve the purposes of a neighborhood Art School. It 
is still possible to get a good idea of its original arrangement. 
The delicate health of Dr. Percival made it impossible for 
him to do much active work. He never resided in his parish. 


[ 24 ] 
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He drove to it each day from his house in Spruce Street. 
Fortunately he was able to draw to himself a small circle 
of devoted young men through whose assistance he realized 
his plans. The first of these was William McGarvey. It is 
said that they met casually in a bookstore. A friendship 
grew up between them, which developed into a mutual rever- 
ence. William McGarvey was born 14 August, 1861. He 
was a native of South Philadelphia, from which he was never 
away without a feeling of uneasiness. His father was of 
North Irish stock; who is said to have been a Presbyterian, 
attending the Westminster Church on Broad Street, then in 
charge of the famous Dr. Hunter. The son had little attach- 
ment to the Orange “‘ cause ” which the father supported by 
an annual participation in the processions of the 12th of July. 
William McGarvey was nineteen years of age when he first 
met Dr. Percival, in the year 1880 or thereabout. For the 
next five years he was a lay assistant at the Evangelists’ 
Church, doing a great deal of clerical work for its rector, 
and being especially active in the promotion of the building 
of the new church. Through the help of Dr. Percival in his 
studies, and, it is said, in pecuniary ways, he was able to enter 
the General Seminary in New York. He was ordained in 
1886 and was therefore available as the first curate in the new 
church. Rooms were fitted out for his accommodation in the 
tower of the building. Until the death of his beloved patron 
he was his constant codperator and loyal friend. 

Another young man who was attracted to Dr. Percival 
was William Walter Webb, a Philadelphian of good family, 
and a descendant of the Tory rector, Dr. Walter, of the North 
Church at Boston, made famous by Paul Revere. This an- 
cestor was from the same stock as Cotton Mather, the witch- 
hunter of Salem. William Webb had completed a brilliant 
scientific course at Pennsylvania University when, falling 
under the attraction of Dr. Percival, he decided to devote 
himself to the ministry of the Episcopal Church. As a theo- 
logical student he entered Berkeley Seminary at Middleton, 
Conn. This institution was the heart of the old High-and- 
Dry school of Episcopalianism. The Anglican Church in 
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Connecticut contested with Philadelphia and Virginia the 
honor of being the birthplace of the American daughter of 
the Church of England. Its first bishop, Dr. Seabury, had 
not waited for an Act of Parliament to be passed in order 
to receive the laying on of hands of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York. With the support of the clergy who 
elected him, he sought episcopal consecration from the Non- 
Juring Church of Scotland; an incident that has left its mark 
on the liturgy used by the Episcopal Church in this country. 

At Berkeley Mr. Webb, as a disciple of Dr. Percival, found 
himself in opposition to the traditional teaching of the “ High 
Church ” party. He became the leader in a circle of students 
who were like-minded with himself. These men relieved 
their isolation by close fellowship. They observed the Friday 
fast, received Holy Communion without eating breakfast, 
went to confession, and met each evening for the recitation 
of Compline. They were nicknamed “The Orioles” in 
memory of the famous members of Oriel College, Oxford, 
amongst whom were Newman and Keble. The fruit of this 
association was the life-long friendship between two men— 
William Webb and Maurice Cowl. They were inseparables. 
Maurice Cowl came from New York. He was a gentle soul 
who never thought of himself, and, though not in any sense 
unstable in character, was always willing to take the second 
place. I shall have more to say of him later. On both of 
these men Berkeley made little impression, except that they 
always spoke of it with veneration, and they had a deep 
reverence for the sturdy ideals of its teachers. Their contact 
(through Mr. Webb) with Dr. Percival exposed the incon- 
sistencies of Connecticut Anglicanism. 

Berkeley was proud of its High Churchmanship, which was 
very largely theoretical, for in ceremonial and practice it 
adhered to the universal customs of Episcopalianism before 
the Oxford Movement. Its students were taught that it was 
lawful to pray for the dead but very unwise to do so, lest 
the doctrine of Purgatory might creep in; that “ priests ” 
had the power to give absolution but that the dangers of 
auricular confession were so great that it was better not to 
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make use of the power except in the general absolutions in the 
liturgy; that the saints could hear the petitions of the faithful, 
but to invoke them publicly might lead to terrible abuses; 
that Christ was present in the Eucharist, but that it was in- 
expedient to adore him there for fear of idolatry being 
directed to the bread.*. Such teaching reduced the Connecti- 
cut churchmanship to a very arrogant sect, bitterly opposed 
to the Oxford Movement. 

When Messrs. Webb and Cowl were ordained, they both 
came in 1886 to Philadelphia to be curates, together with Mr. 
McGarvey, of Dr. Percival. There was another member of 
the “‘ Orioles”? who might have come with them. It was 
something of a tragedy that he did not, for there is no doubt 
that such a thing was in his mind. This was the Rev. Joseph 
H. Barry, perhaps the most brilliant of the three. Unfor- 
tunately he was too much of an individualist to place himself 
under the direction of another strong man. Although he was 
never associated with Dr. Percival, he was unable to escape 
from his influence. He may be accounted as belonging to 
the Percival school. In his posthumous autobiography, 
which exposes his own defects of character unmercifully, he 
refers to two visits that he made to Philadelphia in the early 
days of his ministry, when he was still drawn to the ideals 
maintained at the Evangelists’ Church: 


One of the outstanding figures of the High Church? party was 
the Reverend Henry Percival. He was a Philadelphian of consid- 
erable wealth, who had taken over the rectorship of the Evangel- 
ists, a run-down Low Church parish in one of the poorer quarters 
of Philadelphia.” At the time of my visit the staff consisted of 
William Walter Webb, now bishop of Milwaukee, and the Reverend 
William McGarvey, a protégé of Dr. Percival, who later left the 
Episcopal Church and lately died in the Roman Communion. 

Dr. Percival was a very interesting character. He was some- 
what of an invalid and lived far from the parish of the Evangelists 


1See Dr. Joseph Barry’s autobiography. ‘Impressions and Opinions.” Edwin 
S. Gorham, 1931. 


2 He uses the term “ High Church” in its broader sense as inclusive of the 
Anglo-Catholics. 
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with his mother and sister. He was driven down to the church 
daily to say his Mass and usually preached at High Mass on Sundays. 
He was very widely read, an expert theologian, and a brilliant writer. 
To me his limitation was that he was a little too clever to be always 
convincing—there is a type of argument which impresses one as 
being over subtle: one would not have to be quite so subtle if the 
facts were clearly on one’s side. However, such writing is always 
amusing even if in the end one lays it down unconvinced. Mr. 
Chesterton is the outstanding type of that class today. 

Dr. Percival’s principal work was a volume on the General Coun- 
cils contributed to the series of Nicean and post-Nicean Fathers. 
He also published a volume on the Invocation of Saints, and num- 
erous pamphlets. It was, I think, a little later than my visit to 
Philadelphia that there arose one of those stupid controversies to 
which the Episcopal Church is so subject, this time on the matter 
of attendance at Mass. The late Mass was becoming more frequent 
and being stressed as the chief service of the day. One consequence 
of this appreciation of the place of Mass in public worship was that 
people ceased to go out after the prayer for the Church and stayed 
on to worship. Now protests arose, not so much from the Low 
Church side as from the “ high and dry,” against what they called 
non-communicating attendance. No one should stay through Mass, 
they contended, except such as were to make their communions. 
It was arrant Romanism—and the usual tosh. The leaders of the 
“high and dry ” party were Bishop Williams (of Connecticut), 
Bishop Coxe and Bishop Doane . . . Dr. Percival really gave it its 
deathblow in a tract which he published, the real force of which 
lay in the very clever title ““ Non-communicating Attendance vs. 
Non-communicating Non-attendance”’.. . 

I, of course, was taken to see Dr. Percival. He was a fascinating 
talker and I enjoyed my visit very much. I remember that we 
crossed swords on one point. Lux Mundi had lately been pub- 
lished and was creating a good deal of discussion, expecially Dr. 
Gore’s chapter in which he expounded the Kenotic theory. Dr. 
Percival was very severe on Gore, whom I was inclined to defend. 
Naturally I should have said nothing, as my theology was still ele- 
mentary. But the chief influence that Dr. Percival exercised upon 
me was to induce me to shave off my moustache, which hitherto 


I had cherished. 
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Dr. Barry has other interesting things to say about Dr. 
Percival and his church. He mentions his susceptibility to 
colds and the arrangement that was made by means of a glass 
screen surrounding a side altar, where the temperature could 
be raised beyond what was considered desirable by other 
people. A movable pulpit is also described. It could be 
rolled into the centre aisle at sermon time. It is said, on the 
authority of Dr. Barry, that on one occasion when the 
preacher became energetic in his delivery, the pulpit began to 
move and progress down the centre of the church, whilst 
Dr. Percival continued his sermon and finished it standing 
in a reverse position. 

The congregation at the Evangelists’ Church was too small 
to absorb the activities of four men. They had abundance 
of time to mature plans that had been long in their minds. 
They realized from the difficulties with which the ministers 
of the Episcopal Church were faced that the first need of the 
Anglo-Catholic Movement was a large body of celibates, who 
could do battle with the entrenched laity. If it were possible 
to obtain such a body, amongst whom there must be bishops, 
their cause would eventually be successful. The communi- 
cants as a whole were inarticulate; they might be taught to 
support their clergy against the control of the front pews. 
Unlike married ministers with families they could not be inti- 
midated. Moreover, apart from any questions of expediency, 
celibacy was the most effective manifestation of the self- 
sacrifice that should mark the lives of God’s ministers. The 
Cowley Fathers at St. Clement’s Church had already shown 
that this was true. They had dealt a heavy blow at the 
Episcopalian tradition that a clergyman should be a married 
man with a wife who would be able to mix in good society. 
The increase of the number of celibates throughout the 
Church was the first necessity for a victorious campaign. 

Neither Dr. Percival nor his assistants ever thought in 
terms of parish achievement. They also desired to contribute 
something to the standardization of the ceremonial expression 
of religion. There was danger of anarchy when the ministers 
of different churches introduced customs for which they had 
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no authority but their own opinion. This was especially 
necessary in view of the inability of General Convention to 
enforce any unified method of worship. Its one attempt at 
doing so had been futile. On all sides there was a fussiness 
of ritual which was becoming more and more congregational. 
There was also need of well-informed confessors to hear the 
increasing number of confessions. ‘The seminaries had here- 
tofore ignored this ministerial function. ‘There were other 
plans to be considered which were more personal. The 
Evangelists’ Church would soon be engulphed by a deluge 
of foreign immigration. Another centre of parish life must 
be found as soon as possible. Beyond this lay the ultimate 
hope of founding a religious order, or at least an association 
of celibate clergy. The four men accomplished all their 
plans, as we shall see. 

One of the first extra-parochial activities was the for- 
mation of “ The Catholic Club”. Its members were clergy- 
men who were of the same mind as Dr. Percival. Among 
them was Dr. Nicholson, afterward bishop of Milwaukee. 
It is true that he was a married man; but in spite of a happy 
domestic life, undertaken before he was fully converted to 
the Anglo-Catholic cause, he had come to believe that he 
would have been able to do better work as a celibate; an 
opinion that he frequently expressed when speaking to his 
candidates for ordination. Another member was the Rev. 
Robert Ritchie, who did most of the writing for The Catholic 
Champion, a publication long since defunct and never re- 
placed. ‘“‘’ The Catholic Club” became an unofficial censor 
of Anglo-Catholic orthodoxy and it encouraged the literary 
abilities of many young writers who would otherwise have 
had no opportunity for self-expression. 

The expansion of parochial work resulted in the founding 
of another church, which was dedicated to St. Elizabeth °— 


3 In spelling the name of this church I have adopted current usage. Although 
the clergy and parishioners were not always consistent, the usual practice was to 
spell it ‘Elisabeth’. The dedication was not in honor of the Queen of Hun- 
gary, but the mother of St. John the Baptist. The spelling was that employed 
by the lady whose name suggested the dedication, and of whom it was a memor- 
ial—Dr. Percival’s mother. 
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the mother of Saint John the Baptist. The training of con- 
fessors was provided for by William Webb, who wrote the 
first American treatise on Moral Theology for the use of Epis- 
copal clergymen. He was later to carry the influence of the 
Evangelist circle to the Seminary at Nashotah, and eventually 
to become the successor of Bishop Nicholson. William 
McGarvey occupied a great deal of his time in the study of 
Liturgics and produce a work of great value on the text 
of the American Book of Common Prayer, and also a manual 
of ceremonial. His reputation as an authority on the forms 
of Christian worship was soon established. Meanwhile pre- 
parations were made for the foundation of a religious 
congregation which was later to have the direction of the 
important community of the Sisters of St. Mary. Thus it 
was that the circle of Dr. Percival’s influence widened. It 
is impossible to appreciate the unity that underlies the story 
I have undertaken to tell unless one sees everywhere in it evi- 
dences of his directing hand. 

Throughout his rectorship of the Evangelists’ Church, Dr. 
Percival, despite his miserable health, labored at his desk 
producing books and pamphlets, or spent his hours of com- 
parative leisure in conversing with his many associates on the 
absorbing subject of religion. Some of his writings have 
already been mentioned. Of others the best known were 
those directed either against the Williams-Coxe-Doane school 
of High churchmen or against the Ritualists who were intro- 
ducing Catholic ceremonies without the concomitant Catholic 
teaching. The Glories of the Episcopal Church was an at- 
tempt to set forth the distinctive features of Anglicanism that 
might be overlooked in the craving for novelties. The Thirty- 
Nine Articles Vindicated against the Aspersions of High 
Churchmen has been referred to already. Its title is indi- 
cative not only of its contents but also of his own distinctive 
attitude. He allowed himself to be carried away by the 
brilliance of his genius in this small book—it was little more 
than a pamphlet; but it is the most characteristic thing he 
ever wrote. His Digest of Theology is a condensed, but very 
accurate synopsis, of Catholic dogma that could only have 
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been compiled by one who was a deeply-read theologian. It 
might, with very few corrections, be used in one of our own 
seminaries. The Doctrine of the Episcopal Church, although 
less known, is a clever attempt to form a lex credendi from the 
lex orandi of the Anglican Prayer-Book and its appendices. 
His most important undertaking was a contribution to Bishop 
Coxe’s Post-Nicene Fathers. Here he was not quite in- 
genuous. In his translations of the Acts of the General 
Councils, his footnotes betray an astonishing anti-papal bias. 
One has the feeling in reading them that he was arguing 
against his own suspicions; indeed against opinions that he 
sometimes expressed. He once told a man who was doubtful 
of his position as an Anglican that even if the claims of the 
papacy could be established, it would be no reason for leaving 
the Anglican Church. He should answer in the words of 
St. Paul, “I am made all things to all men, that I might save 
some.” Then he added what made a lasting impression on 
the memory of his listener: “I am willing to be Anathema 
Maran-atha if I can bring others to salvation.” One must 
allow for rhetoric, but the suspicion remains that he was 
never completely convinced that the Catholic Church could 
exist out of communion with the Pope. Certainly many who 
have read his contribution to the Post-Nicene Fathers have 
felt that there is some uncertainty there. 

The history of Dr. Percival’s active connexion with the 
Evangelists’ Church came to an end in the fall of 1896. He 
remained the legal rector until his death, but from this date 
he placed the administration of the parish in the hands of a 
“* priest-in-charge”’. William McGarvey left at the same 
time to become rector of St. Elizabeth’s Church. These 
changes are announced in the All Saints number of the 
parish magazine of the year. Henceforth our story must 
find another background, for the Evangelists’ Church was 
destined to gradual extinction. 

Before closing this chapter it may be of interest to add an 
extract from The Evangelist, the parish magazine, which is 
filled with the most intimate revelations of Dr. Percival’s 
character. In my possession is a treasured file of all the num- 
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bers from its beginning until he ceased to be acting rector. 
The extract refers to the friendship which existed between 
Bishop Stevens and himself. It must be remembered that to 
other Anglo-Catholics in Philadelphia, their bishop was re- 
garded as their most active adversary, who did everything 
in his power to prevent the spread of what he honestly 
thought to be a menace to the church he loved. To Dr. 
Percival, who understood his point of view, he was something 
quite different, as I shall show. There are in my possession 
letters written by Bishop Stevens to Dr. Percival which are 
expressive of the most gentle piety and kindliness. He was a 
man of outstanding character, whose sincerity, courtesy and 
intelligence were everywhere recognized. This is how Dr. 
Percival spoke of him in announcing his death: 


The last time we had any conversation with him, now some 
months ago, as we shook hands he said, ‘‘ One day we shall come 
to that country and the inhabitants of that land shall not say, I am 
sick.” How often, no doubt in the time of pain, he had been com- 
forted by those words of the Prophet Isaiah! How often he had 
longed to be found in that country, and to taste of its rest and 
peace. Of Bishop Stevens’s kindness to our parish we need not 
speak. From the time of his consecration to the episcopate, that 
deep interest has been shown not only in words, but also in most 
substantial acts, even coming forward at one of the times of its 
financial embarrassment and lending money, looking for no return 
again. In the troubles of the parish, before the present rector 
received the benefice, the bishop was ever found bravely defending 
and boldly asserting the powers of the Spirituality; and in the last 
years, that we may speak of ourselves, year by year we found him 
visiting the parish to confirm our children and converts; year by 
year we heard his kind words of encouragement and blessing; year 
by year we admired his lordly bearing and his graceful rhetoric; and, 
as if to set his signet after many years of labor and watching over 
the portion of the flock which the Lord had committed to his trust, 
at the visitation of last year he cancelled the judgment note which 
he had held against the corporation. Bishop Stevens was one of the 
most admired of all the American bishops in England. Wherever 
he went he was courted and sought after, and at the Lambeth 
Conference was chosen by his Grace, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
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to preach the sermon before the bishops of the whole world in 
communion with the See of St. Augustine... . Of . . . petty in- 
subordination the bishop had much to bear during his episcopate, 
but after more than a quarter of a century of prelacy, he can stand 
before the Judgment Seat of Christ and present his diocese stronger, 
more united, more learned, more holy, more rich in this world’s 
goods; he can point to churches built; others adorned; to shrines 
raised; to altars once deserted now thronged by faithful souls; to 
penitents restored; to fallen recovered; to careless roused; to those 
in error converted, and can say in the words of Divine Scripture, 
“Remember me, O my God, concerning this, and wipe not out my 
good deeds that I have done for the house of my God and for the 
offices thereof.” 


CHAPTER III 
THE COMPANIONS OF THE HOLy SAVIOUR 


ON 15 JUNE, 1891, seven young men met in the Clergy 
House of the Church of the Evangelists to organize a 
religious society. It was their desire to bind themselves to a 
simple rule of life. Dr. Percival was not present. It was 
not in accordance with his methods to do directly what could 
be done better by others. Moreover, his failing health made 
it impossible for him to engage himself to any active tasks. 
He was none the less the guiding influence which brought 
these enthusiastic disciples together. The meeting had been 
preceded by celebration of the Holy Communion at which 
the Rev. James G. Cameron (then an assistant at the Evan- 
gelists’) officiated. The other six were: the Rev. William 
W. Webb, rector of the new parish of St. Elizabeth; the Rev. 
Walter C. Clapp, assistant-in-charge of St. Mary’s Church, 
Baltimore; the Rev. Frederick D. Lobdell, assistant at St. 
Mark’s Church, Philadelphia; the Rev. Mr. Bathyde, assistant 
at the Annunciation Church, Philadelphia; the Rev. Maurice 
L. Cowl, assistant at St. Elizabeth’s Church, Philadelphia; 
and the Rev. William McGarvey, assistant to Dr. Percival. 

The meeting was informal. A simple rule of life had 
already been drawn up, and to it was attached a proposed 
constitution. It was decided that all present should give the 
matter their careful consideration during the summer, and 
that they should meet again in September to make a final 
decision. 

On 15 September of the same year the First Chapter of 
the Society was held at the same place of meeting. A re- 
treat was conducted by the Rev. Alfred Mortimer, the new 
rector of St. Mark’s Church. During the retreat certain 
hours were devoted to the business of organization. Four 
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more aspirants were present: the Rev. Alex. I. du Pont 
Coleman and the Rev. George B. Stone, “ priests”, and the 
Rey. Lawson C. Rich and the Rev. William W. Mills, deacons. 

The first question to be decided was the title of the Society. 
It was the general wish that it should include the name of the 
Great High Priest. For this reason the suggestion of St. 
Charles or St. Francis, as patrons, were set aside. Choice 
finally lay between “‘ Companions of Jesus,” “ Society of the 
Holy Companionship,” and ‘“‘ The Companions of the Holy 
Saviour.” The last, which was the first name of the Jesuit 
Order, was the preference. The rule was then voted on 
clause by clause. It was very simple. A religious order was 
not as yet contemplated; this was to come several years later. 
For the present it was thought sufficient that the members 
should pledge themselves only to those things that might be 
expected of devout ministers of God. The Companions 
promised to rise each day not later than seven o'clock; to 
say private prayers thrice daily; to recite the Divine Office 
as contained in the Prayer-Book—an obligation by which few 
American clergymen considered themselves to be bound; to 
celebrate the Holy Communion at least twice each week; to 
make a eucharistic preparation and thanksgiving; to observe 
complete fast before the Communion; to say table prayers; 
to make a daily meditation of fifteen minutes; to read each 
day a passage from a spiritual book; to devote one half-hour 
each day to sacred study; to make a daily self-examination 
of conscience; to approach sacramental confession at least 
once each month; to observe the days of fasting and abstin- 
ence prescribed by the Prayer-Book; to cultivate a spirit of 
poverty; to attend a yearly retreat provided by the Congre- 
gation; to recite a daily Collect for the congregation; and 
finally to confess all breaches of the rule publicly at the 
monthly conferences. It will be seen that the rule entailed 
no hardships. Its purpose was to cultivate a spiritual life in 
those who were engaged in active work. 

The Constitutions of the Congregation were then con- 
sidered and accepted. ‘Two days later an adjourned meeting 
of the Chapter agreed upon the wording of the daily collect: 
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Antiphon: He ordained twelve that they should be with Him. 
V.: Lo, I am with you alway. 
R.: Even to the end of the world. 


Let us pray: 

O Lord Jesus Christ, the great High Priest, who didst give Thy- 
self for us an offering and sacrifice to God, and hast called us to 
be partakers of that same priesthood; accept, we beseech Thee, our 
entire liberty, our memory, our understanding, and our will, and 
all that we are and have; and grant that we, being made conform- 
able to Thy death, may also be partakers in the glory of Thy Resur- 
rection, who livest and reignest with the Father, in the unity of the 
Holy Ghost, ever one God, world without end. Amen. 


The same night, 17 September, 1891, all that were present 
at the chapter made their first promise to the Congregation. 
It was administered by Dr. Mortimer after the evening medi- 
tation and before the recitation of Compline. There is 
reason to believe that it was made in the same words which 
afterward became traditional: 


I, A. B., do solemnly and sincerely promise, so long as I am a 
member of the Congregation of the Companions of the Holy Sav- 
iour, to keep the Rule of the Congregation, as God shall give me 
grace; and I will confess all breaches thereof to my God in the 
tribunal of Penance, and to the Congregation as prescribed by the 
Rule. I also promise to observe the Constitutions of the Con- 
gregation. 


Next day the elections took place. The Rev. William 
McGarvey was elected Master, an office he held for the next 
seventeen years and until he was received into the Catholic 
Church. The Rev. Walter Clapp was elected Vice-Master. 
The Rev. William Walter Webb was elected Secretary, and 
the Rev. A. I. du Pont Coleman, Treasurer. 

The Congregation was strictly clerical; deacons and canoni- 
cal candidates for Holy Orders were only admitted to associate 
membership, without votes in the chapter. They kept a rule 
which was modified to their condition. In the following 
years the numbers grew until at one time they reached a mem- 
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bership of over fifty. For the convenience of those who did 
not reside in or near Philadelphia, a conference was estab- 
lished at New York and a little later another one in the Middle 
West. The New York Conference did not continue in exist- 
ence for long. The spirit of Anglo-Catholicism in that city 
was never the same as in Philadelphia. On the other hand, 
owing to the inclusion in it of Nashotah Seminary, where a 
number of the Companions were afterward professors and 
students, the Western conference became larger than the 
one in Philadelphia. 

To understand the spirit of the Congregation, one will 
not learn much from the Rule. Nothing is said in it about 
the celibacy of the clergy. ‘To have advertised the real object 
of the congregation was contrary to the wishes of Dr. Percival. 
It was not his method to attract attention. It was under- 
stood that none but unmarried clergymen could possibly be 
elected to membership. The Manual which was afterward 
printed for private use of the members, and which I shall 
treat as such, clearly set forth the obligation to celibacy and 
the reasons for it. Clerical marriage was therein accounted 
as ipso facto a severance from the Congregation. The meet- 
ings were held regularly until the autumn of 1896 when a 
long-expected development took place. Certain of the mem- 
bers were then able to establish a religious community. 

I have been given permission to include a private letter 
written by William McGarvey, 1 July, 1893, to a newly 
elected member. It will show the spirit which animated the 
society until 1908, better than any words that I could 
set down: 


My dear 


. . . You no doubt have already heard from... and... all 
about the general aim and spirit of our Congregation. I may add 
a few words more. The Christian priest, as you know, is called to 
be the living representation of the Son of God; not only by dis- 
charging certain functions, but by an interior life conformed to 
Christ’s life; this interior life manifesting itself in his words and 
actions, so that the world is able to see in the devout priest the 
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character of Christ. There is therefore no limit to the height of 
sanctity to which the priest is called. He is called to be perfect; 
he is called to be conformed to the likeness of Christ. The truth 
of the Gospel which we preach is not to be demonstrated to the 
world by argument, but by the sanctity of our lives. 

The Apostles were unlearned and ignorant men. Yet the world 
perceived that they had been with Jesus. In the measure that 
Christ’s life is manifested in the chastened life and conversation 
of the Priest in that measure he attracts souls. ‘If I be lifted up, 
I shall draw all men unto me.” But the life of God can only be 
made manifest in our mortal flesh by the power of divine grace. It 
is only as we are faithful in prayer, and meditation, in penitence, 
in the reception of the Sacraments, and in the patient enduring 
of the humiliations and sufferings which God sends us, that our 
old man is put to death and Christ lives within us. St. Paul could 
say; “I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me ”—but how many 
temptations he had to struggle with, how many battles had he to 
fight before he could say that! And none of us can attain the 
height of Mount Sion without a struggle. ‘“ The Kingdom of 
heaven suffereth violence, and the violent take it by force.” 

Now the aim of the Congregation is conformity to the life of 
Christ; it is for this end we keep our Rule; and perform all our 
spiritual exercises. But the Rule is kept by none without a struggle. 
There will come to you, I dare say, the temptations to neglect it; 
and as you go on, Satan will do his best to lower your ideals. But 
when such temptations come, let us remember for whom we keep 
our Rule; and let us hear then our Divine Master’s question “ Will 
ye go away also?” The strength by which we are to attain the 
stature of Christ is not our own. We may feel our weakness, as 
indeed we ought, but He who has called us to be conformed to the 
likeness of His Son will supply the power. 


This letter is a perfect example of McGarvey’s epistolary 
style, and it is filled with his spirit. It was his custom as 
Master to write constantly to the different Companions, 
treating each one of them with the greatest consideration 
and tact, and communicating to them his own enthusiasms 
and ideals. 

The story of the C.S.S.S. is embodied in the pages that 
will follow. There is no necessity to anticipate it here. The 
Society continued in existence until 1908, and, I understand, 
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still survives under new conditions and entirely separated 
from the neighborhood in which it was first organized. 
Parallel with it, closely connected with it, and indeed bearing 
its name, there came into existence in 1896 the religious com- 
munity above mentioned whose first members all belonged 
to it. This community had always been a hoped-for ideal. 
It was possible of realization when the parish of St. Elizabeth 
had grown to important proportions. The Rev. Maurice 
Cowl, who was in charge, had won the hearts of the people, 
and they were willing to agree to anything that he wished 
of them. In the summer of this year their representatives 
consented to give a home to the proposed community. The 
Rev. William McGarvey, the chosen Superior, therefore left 
for Oxford to undergo a novitiate with the Cowley Fathers. 
He returned in the fall. Meanwhile Cowl agreed to resign 
the rectorship of the parish in McGarvey’s favor, since it was 
felt that the rector and the superior should be the same person. 
The congregation as a whole was only notified of the change 
at the beginning of November in order to avoid misunder- 
standings. They must have received the notification of the 
appointment of a new rector with considerable surprise, for 
only a few days before they had given a welcome home to 
“« Father ” Cowl, who had himself been on an extended vaca- 
tion in Europe. The matter was arranged with the vestry of 
the church without any hitch; and in place of the two min- 
isters who had been with them for several years, they were 
now called upon to accept no less than eight. Assurance was 
given that no greater burden should be laid upon the finances 
of the church. The additional clergymen would sustain 
themselves with extra-parochial work; the amount to be paid 
by the parish for the support of the community would not 
be increased beyond the $1500 a year that was already be- 
ing received. 

To house the community, two residences at 1517 Mifflin 
Street were rented and provided with intercommunication. 
This was only a temporary arrangement, as the building of 


1 Maurice Cowl’s rectorship is more fully dealt with in Chap. IV. 
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the new church and an adequate clergy house was to be under- 
taken at once. The community consisted of Messrs. Thomas 
Bingham, Harry Blackman, Maurice Cowl, Alonzo Curtiss, 
William Hayward, Frederick Lobdell, William McGarvey and 
James M. Raker. Of these eight men, three were founders 
of the Congregation. I shall have occasion to speak more 
fully of those who play a part in my story. 

In addition to his pastorship of St. Elizabeth’s Church, 
William McGarvey had been elected Rector of St. Paul’s, a 
decayed parish on Third Street. It was hoped that with his 
increased staff it would be possible to resuscitate the life of 
this abandoned church. Its fate was similar to that of every 
Episcopalian organization below or east of the fashionable 
neighborhood near Rittenhouse Square. Not a single parish 
was self-supporting except those under the Percival influence. 
It was this fact that secured for the Congregation of the 
Companions a great deal of freedom from episcopal inter- 
ference. It was saving the diocese money. 

The work at St. Paul’s did not last long. It was in too 
dead a neighborhood. The structure was later converted 
into diocesan offices. Meanwhile the influence of the Holy 
Evangelists’ Church was waning. St. Elizabeth’s took its 
place. Dr. Percival was growing more infirm, and after 
the departure of William McGarvey, the clergy who were 
left in charge were never able to do more than keep the 
church open. Within a few years after Dr. Percival’s death 
it was again abandoned. 

The rule of the Community was severe. Although the 
brethren avoided all outward display and never adopted any 
distinctive habit, they observed the usual practices of a reli- 
gious house with the utmost obedience. They drew their 
inspiration from the writings of St. Ignatius Loyola, and 
from the Sulpicians. Until later years they never gave the 
title of “Father” to one another, but—and this was a 
Percival peculiarity—always referred to “ Mr.” McGarvey 
or “ Mr.” Cowl with an emphasis on the “ Mr.”, a custom 
which was put down to their “ jesuitry.” The spiritual book 
which became, above all else, the expression of their sacer- 
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dotal ideals was the Memoriale of Arvisenet. From this 
everyone, both of the Congregation and the Community, was 
under obedience to read a passage each day. It is a book 
which is rigoristic. The Community was certainly such, as 
is often the case with Anglican attempts to copy the ways 
of the Catholic Church. 

One of the most useful works of the Community was the 
preparation of a catechism, graded, like that of Baltimore, 
according to the capability of children of various ages. This 
catechism had very wide circulation amongst High Church 
parishes and its sale was a source of revenue to the Congre- 
gation. Retreats and missions were undertaken, but it must 
be admitted that the Companions were held somewhat at 
arm’s length by the Anglican clergy because of their inflexible 
opposition to clerical marriage. This opposition increased 
as the years passed; it was hardened by the losses that the 
Congregation sustained from the attraction of matrimony. 

William McGarvey continued to spend a great part of his 
time in study and in writing. He had become well-known 
as the author of Liturgiae Anglicanae, a critical text of the 
Prayer-Book in use in the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States. This book remains the standard work on the 
American liturgy. It compares, in parallel columns, with 
learned annotations, the various editions. He then com- 
piled a book of ceremonial, which, although strictly in ac- 
cordance with the sparse rubrics of the Prayer-Book, gave 
clear instructions to those who wish to conduct their worship 
as far as possible in harmony with that of the Catholic 
Church. His Low Celebration became so popular amongst 
the Anglo-Catholics that it continues to be the basis of more 
elaborate works on the subject. Its first enlargement was 
made when McGarvey was still an Anglican, in codperation 
with the Rev. Charles Burnett. 

With varying success and disappointments the Community 
survived until the spring of 1907, when its legal corporation 
was dissolved. It never grew in numbers, and its personnel 
underwent some changes. New members always arrived to 
replace losses. At the beginning of 1907 it consisted of six 
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““ priests” and several candidates for Holy Orders. As an 
evidence of its ambitions, it may be noted that almost the 
last thing that was accomplished was the obtaining of a 
charter by which it had the right to educate candidates for 
the ministry. 

I append here to this chapter the letter which was sent to 
each member of the Congregation in 1896 announcing the 
formation of the Community. It is dated 10 February, 1896, 
and runs as follows: 


My Gearcir. ..... 


Four months have gone by since eleven members of the Congre- 
gation were moved by God’s Holy Spirit to enter into a league of 
prayer with the hope that they might be counted worthy to enter 
upon a life of complete surrender to God. Should it be God’s will 
that we begin the novitiate next autumn, and I sincerely believe 
that such will be His will, a great number of practical matters 
have to be arranged between now and then, to say nothing of the 
arrangements to be made by each individually. It is therefore 
manifestly important that I should know just who will go into 
the preparatory retreat. Accordingly I write to ask, Do you expect 
to enter this retreat (which will probably be in October) with the 
hope of afterward going on into the novitiate? For, of course, it 
would be to no purpose to make the retreat without such hope. I 
ask you kindly to let we have your answer by Good Friday. 

In making our decision let us keep before our minds a few prin- 
ciples of Faith. First, let us remember that, the aspiration which 
we have to live for God alone, comes from God. It could not come 
from ourselves, much less from the spirit of evil. It is our Creator 
and no one else, who speaks in our hearts and says, “ Follow me.” 

Let us remember that He will not change His will with regard 
to us, for “ the gifts and calling of God are without a repentance.” 
The voices therefore which bid us take a lower ideal cannot come 
from God. ‘They are inspired either by the natural heart or by the 
enemy of God. 

Let us remember that God calls us as our Sovereign, as one who 
has an absolute claim upon our obedience. We must therefore close 
our ears to every other vice when He speaks: ‘‘ He that loveth father 
or mother more than me is not worthy of me.” 

Let us remember that He who calls us is our Redeemer, who has 
loved us of old with an everlasting love. He shows us in His 
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scarred and wounded body the marks of His love, and asks each 
one, ““Lovest thou me?” Multitudes have heard His voice and 
have turned from Him. “‘ Will ye also go away? ” 

Let us remember that we must follow Christ in implicit faith. 
We must not allow the consideration of possible contingencies in 
the future to deter us from obeying Him in the present. We have 
nothing to do with the future; it lies in the hands of God and He 
will take care of it. 

Let us keep before us the responsibility of holding back because 
of any sacrifice which may be involved in obeying the heavenly 
calling: ‘If any man draw back, my soul shall have no pleasure in 
him”. God grant that we may all answer in the power of the 
Holy Ghost, ‘‘ We are not of them that draw back.” 

Let us remember that He who calls us has Himself left us the 
example of leaving all things in obedience to the divine will, even 
when that obedience involved suffering to her who was so dear to 
Him. From the cross whereon the human will was immolated He 
speaks to us who would fain have a place in His kingdom: “ Are ye 
able to drink of the cup that I shall drink of? ” If in the spirit 
of love we answer, ‘‘ We are able,” then the promise given to His 
first Companions is ours also. ‘“‘ There is no man who hath left 
house, or brethren, or sister, or father, or mother, or wife or chil- 
dren, or lands for my sake and the Gospel’s, but he shall receive a 
hundredfold now in this time . . . with persecutions, and in the 
world to come eternal life.” 


Affectionately yours in our Lord, 
WiLtiam McGarvey. 


P. S. As soon as I have heard from all, I will notify each one 
of the result so that they may make arrangements accordingly. 


Here is added an extract from a letter written in 1892 
to a newly elected member of the Congregation: 


. the primary aim of our Congregation is purely spiritual. 
We desire to be conformed to the likeness of the Son of God. It 
is for the accomplishment of this end that we pray, meditate, recite 
our offices and fulfil all the requirements of our Rule. No doubt 
you will find, as we all have found, that our Rule, although it re- 
quires but few things, is yet not without difficulties in its observ- 
ance. This is true of any thing spiritual; and it is the putting 
forth of spiritual effort to overcome these difficulties which develops 
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the life of Christ within us. We must not be discouraged at our 
failures. Discouragement after failure has done more injury to 
souls and held them back from perfection far more that the failures 
themselves. The lives of the saints were not one uniform and un-. 
interrupted advance. They had their failings and even falls, but 
the final success was that they were ever beginning anew. So it 
ought to be with us: if we fail, as we all fail, we ought straightway 
to rise up, and forgetting the things that are behind, press forward 
to the prize by a fresh beginning. We are treading the royal road 
of the Cross, the difficulties we find in keeping our Rule, are but 
the stones that lie in that road. If we are only patient, we will 
someday come with our Divine Master to the top of Mt. Calvary, 
and with Him we will pass through the grave and gate of death to 
be with Him forever in His Kingdom. .. . 


It will be seen that the spirit of the Companions of the 
Holy Saviour was one of quiet and unobtrusive devotion to 
the Divine Master. There was a reserve and a refinement 
in all that they did. There was a continual sense of respon- 
sibility. Nothing was ever done to obtain notoriety or to 
court approval for worldly interests. Their purpose was to 
uphold the principles by which alone the kingdom of God 
can be established on earth. The holy aspirations which drew 
these men together never forsook their association. It was 
not until the spring of 1905 that I was admitted to its mem- 
bership, but the primitive ideals had not been dimmed. 


CHAPTER IV 


ST. ELIZABETH’Ss CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA 


OU GY DR. PERCIVAL began his active work at 

the Church of the Evangelists it is rather in the daugh- 
ter Church of St. Elizabeth’s,t where he rarely exercised his 
ministry, that we must look for the fulfilment of his ideals. 
He remained faithful to his first love; occupying its pulpit 
and celebrating at its altar with such regularity as his grow- 
ing disabilities would allow. It must not be thought, how- 
ever, that he established St. Elizabeth’s Church and then cut 
it adrift. He acted, indeed, as he had always done. He 
found others to do the work which he planned, filling them 
with his own enthusiasm and guiding them with the lightest 
touch in the way that he wished. In the new parish there 
were no incumbrances of any kind. There was no lay inter- 
ference with his plans, such as had existed at the Evangelists’ 
for a short time. There was no conservatism to be encoun- 
tered, for the work was started in a newly opened section of 
the city. It began in a small way and grew with the neigh- 
borhood. Everything could therefore be initiated in accord- 
ance with Dr. Percival’s wishes. 

It was in 1888 that the bishop drew the attention of his 
clergy to the expansion of the city toward the south, at a 
distance of about ten blocks from the Evangelists’ Church. 
It was important that two or more parishes should be erected 
in this new neighborhood. How was this to be done? The 
district was unattractive. The land was swampy. Beyond 
it still further south there were truck farms and pig pens. 
It was evident to everyone that it was not a field that the 
Episcopal Church could occupy without missionary support. 
Experience has verified this estimate. ‘The diocese was un- 
able to finance such an undertaking. This difficulty was Dr. 


1 Vide note, page 30, on spelling of name of church. 
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Percival’s opportunity. He offered his services to Bishop 
Whitaker, who had in 1886 been translated from Nevada as 
assistant to the enfeebled Bishop Stevens. His offer was 
accepted. Dr. Percival had two men to spare. He was 
generous in his proposal and took the entire responsibility of 
providing for the religious needs of the new mission with- 
out making any claim upon the diocesan funds. It was a 
most satisfactory arrangement even to a bishop, who, as a 
pronounced Evangelical, must have been suspicious of the 
doctrinal standards of Dr. Percival and his associates. It is 
interesting to note that the Anglo-Catholic movement had 
seized the same opportunities in England. It had established 
itself in centres where the average Anglican clergy did not 
feel at home. 

Dr. Percival was careful to appear to take no direct part 
in the founding of the new institution. He placed the work 
entirely in the hands of William Webb and Maurice Cowl. 
St. Elizabeth’s was not in any sense to be a chapel-of-ease. 
Neither was it what is technically called a “‘ Mission.” From 
the very first it was established as a parish with Dr. Percival 
as its rector. As soon as it could be legally incorporated, 
Mr. Webb succeeded to this office. The two friends con- 
tinued to live at the Evangelists’ in order to enjoy the privi- 
leges of the common life there. They spent the rest of their 
time in their new district. A house was rented on Hicks 
Street, No. 1925. It was at the limit of the building oper- 
ations. Here evening services were held on Sunday; and a 
number of activities were begun. The children were gathered 
for Sunday School; there were classes in sewing, painting and 
cooking. The people were visited with great regularity and 
everything was done to create in them the desire to build a 
hall which would serve for a temporary church. There were 
no morning services, for the good reason that there were as 
yet no conveniences for the celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion, which was eventually to be made the chief feature of 
public worship. 

Meanwhile the plans for the church hall were being made. 
The money for its erection and for the land on which it was 
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to be built was for the most part collected from the friends 
of Dr. Percival; he himself being a generous contributor, 
especially as the new parish was to be a memorial to his 
mother. With this, his pecuniary responsibility came to an 
end. It was thought possible to realize his conviction that 
the running expenses of the church should be paid by the 
people. For the next twenty years this was done, and it is 
unique in the history of all the Episcopalian institutions in 
this part of the city, and elsewhere under similiar circum- 
stances. So rapidly did the work progress that the corner- 
stone of the church hall was laid on 5 November, 1889, one 
year after the parish had been established. On this occasion 
Bishop Whitaker officiated. There was no display of any 
Ritualism. It is characteristic of Dr. Percival that he him- 
self did not attend the function. He wished to remain en- 
tirely in the background.’ 

The new hall was “blessed”? by the bishop on Monday 
evening, 17 February, 1890. Again Dr. Percival absented 
himself. The utmost simplicity marked the ceremony. For 
those who were afraid of the ritual now observed at the 
Evangelists’ Church there was no need for alarm. Everyone 
found Mr. Webb and Mr. Cowl to be much like other min- 
isters except in their insistance upon definite training in the 
beliefs of their Church. It was several years before any 
attempt was made to introduce the elaborate ceremonies such 
as were in vogue then in several Anglo-Catholic churches. 
At this very time a mission was being conducted by “ Father ” 
Chase * of Plymouth, England, at the Evangelists’ Church, 
and confession was openly preached. None of these things 
was suspected at St. Elizabeth’s Church. It was not intended 
that they should be. It was Dr. Percival’s opinion that 
teaching should come before practice. Moreover the popu- 
lation in the new district was of the working class and many 
of those who were attracted to the services by the influence 
of their children in the Sunday School, were not Episco- 

2 When the Evangelists’ Church was erected, Dr. Percival sent to Bishop 
Stevens for approval a definite rite for ‘‘ blessing” the corner-stone. The Bishop 


in the gentlest manner substituted a prayer which was quite indefinite. I have 
the original correspondence on the subject.—E. H. 


3 He afterward became a Catholic, in 1900. 
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palians. By insensible degrees Catholic principles were im- 
planted in their minds. 

With the opening of the new hall there came the cele- 
bration of the Holy Communion. The upper part of the 
building was arranged as a chapel, leaving the lower story for 
Sunday School classes and entertainments. Everything was 
of the simplest description. The first celebration seems to 
have taken place on Ash Wednesday, 19 February. It was 
announced for 7.30 a.m. The same hour was chosen for the 
Sunday Holy Communion services. Morning Prayer and 
Evening Prayer were at the usual times. There was also, in 
accordance with the moderate Episcopalian practice, a late 
Communion on the first Sunday of the month. It was not 
until Easter of 1896, six years later, that the eucharistic 
service was regularly given the chief hour of worship, 10.30 
a.m. It is interesting to notice how gradual was the change. 
Little by little Morning Prayer was superseded. ‘The chil- 
dren never attended it. From the year 1891 they had a cele- 
bration of their own at 9.00 a. m. It is also interesting to 
notice in the monthly church paper, the delayed introduction 
of the term “‘ High Mass”. In 1891 the service is described 
as Holy Communion (with music); in 1893, after the de- 
parture of Dr. Webb, it becomes Celebration (choral); in 
1895 it becomes Holy Eucharist (choral); whilst Morning 
Prayer becomes (plain) ; in 1896, as noted above, whilst still 
called Holy Eucharist (choral), it becomes the chief service 
of the day at 10.30. By this time the people have been 
weaned from Morning Prayer with its sung Te Deum. It 
was not until Easter of 1906 that the word ‘‘ Mass ’”’ is used 
in print. A similiar method was used in regard to the vesture 
of the clergy. At first only surplices were worn; later a 
plain white silk chasuble was substituted, but it would be so 
inconspicuous as to give little offence to those who did not 
realize why it was introduced; by those who were instructed 
it would, of course, be welcomed. It was long before colored 
vestments were in use. By this slow and patient process the 
church was relieved from the attendance of ritualists who 
were accustomed to wander from church to church comparing 
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and criticizing the methods of worship, and finding an inter- 
esting pastime in the enjoyment of ceremonial functions. 

William Webb remained rector of St. Elizabeth’s Church 
until 5 November, St. Elizabeth’s Day, 1892. His appoint- 
ment to the chair of Dogmatic Theology at Nashotah Semi- 
nary was an event in the growing importance of the Percival 
school of Anglicanism. As we shall see later, this appoint- 
ment was due to the influence of two bishops on the Faculty; 
Bishop Grafton of Fond-du-lac, an ex-Cowley Father, who of 
course was familiar with Philadelphian Anglo-Catholic ideals; 
and Bishop Nicholson of Milwaukee, who, as we have seen, 
was once rector of St. Mark’s Church, Philadelphia. 

Maurice Cowl now became Rector of St. Elizabeth’s 
Church and remained so for the next few years. For over 
twelve months he carried on his work alone, depending upon 
temporary help. In the spring of 1894 he secured the assist- 
ance of the Rey. William L. Hayward, a graduate of 
Nashotah House, and one of the first fruits of the new ad- 
ministration there. Mr. Hayward had been graduated a year 
before, but his ordination to the “ priesthood” had been 
delayed by lack of age. He had spent the intervening time 
as a tutor at Racine College, a higher school connected with 
the Milwaukee diocese, made famous by its relation with Dr. 
de Koven.* His family had a long connexion with Nashotah; 
an uncle of his being an associate of its principal founder. 
His father was rector of a parish near the Seminary. He 
himself had come under the influence of Dr. Webb during 
his last year of studies, and also of Walter Clapp, who, it 
will be remembered, was one of the first members of the 
C.S.S.S. Mr. Clapp was an instructor in the preparatory 
department. Through the interest of these two, Mr. Hayward 
had joined the Companions the year before as a deacon. It 
therefore was not surprising that he should come to St. 
Elizabeth’s Church. 

William Leete Hayward became one of the best known of 
the clergy who served St. Elizabeth’s Church. After leaving 
Racine College he never held any other cure. He belonged 


4] will have more to say of him in the chapter following. 
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to an ancient New England family who were settled on 
Massachusetts Bay since its first colonization. He had never 
been in Philadelphia before he came to St. Elizabeth’s Church, 
and his life there was completely absorbed by hard work. 
To him, more than anyone else, is due, the credit of meeting 
the financial situation. He was indefatigible in his labors. 
The records of the parish are filled with evidences of his un- 
tiring zeal. He was always to be found “‘ at home ”’; unlike 
others of the staff he rarely preached outside the church. It 
was he who knew the names and addresses of all the parish- 
ioners and their particular difficulties and peculiarities. He 
remains to the end of my story, the most beloved and re- 
spected of all the St. Elizabeth community. Mr. Hayward 
was a constant visitor at Dr. Percival’s house, and it is 
from his lips that I am able to tell the greater part of those 
things which concern his beloved leaders. Mr. Hayward had 
little enthusiasm for Episcopalianism. His only thought was 
to teach the Catholic religion. His close friendship never 
closed his eyes to the difficulties which Dr. Percival suggested, 
but never tried to solve. He did not succumb to the lure 
of Philadelphia traditions, to which he was never attracted. 
He always suspected the brilliancy of his teacher—for every- 
one regarded Dr. Percival as a teacher. He was much more 
concerned with the practical difficulties of making people 
““ Catholics” than of settling the questions about Church 
Unity. In his parish ministrations he was frankly ‘“‘ Roman ”, 
because he saw in South Philadelphia the proof of the efficacy 
of Catholic practice. 

I have already described the development that took place 
at St. Elizabeth’s Church in November of 1896 when Mr. 
Cowl resigned in favor of Mr. McGarvey, who henceforth 
became both the rector and the superior of the community 
which resided in the parish. At this time there was only 
$2400 in the parish treasury toward the building of the 
church. No diocesan help had been solicited. The parish 
paid its way, but there was not much left over for building 
purposes. A church and a monastery were needed at once. 
An appeal was made for subscriptions. It was so successful 
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that by the early summer of 1897 enough money had 
been collected to warrant an immediate starting of building 
operations. 

Two corner-stones were laid with ceremonies which con- 
trasted strongly with those employed eight years before. On 
12 June, 1897, Bishop Whitaker officiated with a large at- 
tendance of the clergy. Dr. Percival was unable, or un- 
willing, to be present. He was by this time a very sick man. 
He is referred to, in an account of the ceremonies, as the one 
who made the founding of the church possible. The bishop 
was seated on a throne. Unlike Bishop Stevens he was will- 
ing to “bless” the stones. A large cross marked the site of 
the high altar. There were acolytes and chanting. 

By January of 1898 the church was ready for dedication. 
On the 12th of the month the bishop was again present. We 
now read of crucifix, torch-bearers, banners and red-robed 
acolytes. Bishop Whitaker may have felt embarrassed, but 
he did not show it. Dr. Percival was again absent. The 
service was followed by Evensong at which the bishop 
pteached. In the sermon he spoke of the dangers of idolatry 
and thereby gave unconscious utterance to his suspicions. 
The presence of God in His holy temple was to assure us of 
His presence everywhere and especially in our hearts. There 
was again a large attendance of the clergy. 

The church was built in the same style as the Evangelists’, 
but its high altar was more elevated, and the choir was raised 
by eight steps from the nave, giving the interior an appearance 
strangely different from that of the traditional Episcopal 
church. On the altar were six massive candlesticks and a 
crucifix. The altar-cloth was of rich brocade with cloth-of- 
gold orphreys. In the middle it was adorned with an em- 
broidered figure of Our Lady. There were several other 
altars dedicated to Our Lady, St. Joseph, and St. Saviour. 
The interior lacked color and despite its dignity was some- 
what cold. This defect it was intended to overcome in 
later years with pictures and frescoes. No one could detect 
in its arrangements the least semblance of Protestant Epis- 
copal tradition. It was in fact Italianate, and, although such 
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an idea would have been most repugnant to its builders, 
it was exactly fitted for the purpose it now fulfils—the 
proselytizing of the Italian immigrants. In those days there 
was not a single non-American inhabitant in the district. 
Proselytizing was something that Dr. Percival and his as- 
sociates regarded with little less than horror. 

The clergy house was called “St. Saviour’s House”. It 
was also built in the Italian style. It was a large building 
that extended almost the whole length of the nave of the 
church, on the north side, and between the two there were 
interior communications. Owing to lack of space the lot 
was rather crowded, and the house was narrow. Its two 
upper stories were divided into small cells, with a larger room 
that served as a library. On the ground floor there was a 
refectory, a parlor and a recreation room. The kitchen and 
servants quarters were separated from the rest of the house. 
The campanile which appeared on the plans was built later 
and then at the eastern instead of the western end of the 
church. The southern aisle on the side opposite to the house 
was not built, the central arcade of pillars being blocked off 
by a temporary wall. One unfortunate error of judgment 
was made. In the apse by which the choir was terminated, 
and against its curved walls, a very stiff and lofty reredos 
was erected in Renaissance style, destined to receive a large 
painting. This was surely to reproduce one of the mon- 
strosities of the worst period of architectural decadency. The 
purpose was to emphasize the importance of the altar, 
which it did by reducing it to a ledge at the base of a huge 
picture. St. Elizabeth’s church did not have the charm of 
the Evangelists’ church. 

On the day of its opening the church and rectory were 
free from all debt save a mortgage of $10,000. This was a 
remarkable achievement for so short a period of effort. Much 
of the money was subscribed by friends of the Companions, 
and Dr. Percival himself gave $1000 in two instalments. 

From 1896 until 1908, the community performed its 
daily round of prayer, meditation and spiritual labor. From 
the first it received the cordial codperation of the parishioners. 
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The communicant roll increased to 800 and was never larger 
than on the day on which the last service was held. To 
Catholics this number may not sound high. It is in fact 
very high for an Episcopal church. It does not include 
children or nominal adherents. In 1908 it was not the cus- 
tom to admit children to Communion until they were almost 
of adult age and had been confirmed. Moreover the list 
was continually revised and did not contain, as is often the 
case in Episcopal churches, the names of many who were dead 
or removed. There was still another quality by which it 
must be judged. At St. Elizabeth’s everyone went to con- 
fession. ‘The patient training that was given by the clergy, 
and the example of their lives, brought penitents to them 
without difficulty. There were few parishes anywhere in the 
Anglican Church which could produce so spiritually healthy 
a congregation. But the very completeness of the parochial 
machinery was a difficulty to those who left the district. 
They were unable to find a place elsewhere to worship where 
they felt athome. The St. Elizabeth standard was unique. 

Meanwhile the neighborhood was changing. The hopes 
that Philadelphia would extend to the extreme end of the 
peninsula on which the original city was built were not real- 
ized. It was flat and not as healthy as districts to the north 
and west. When building operations on a large scale were 
undertaken in these other directions there was a great tempta- 
tion for people to move to them, and leave the south to the 
increasing immigration from Italy and elsewhere. The danger 
grew as the years passed. St. Elizabeth was educating chil- 
dren who would not remain with her. Only one thing 
stemmed the current and that was the ancient prejudice of 
those who were born below Market Street (which runs from 
East to West) to cross its line. This prejudice dated from 
Colonial days when South Philadelphia was considered to be 
genteel. Nevertheless those who were unwilling to go north 
might cross the Schuylkill river and go west. When they 
commenced to do this the future of St. Elizabeth’s was 
doomed. To-day there are few native-born inhabitants 
within the boundaries of its parish. 


CHAPTER V 
NasHoTaH 


EVER GREAT religious movement both within and 
without the Catholic Church has developed from 
fellowship and discipleship. With all humility the Com- 
panions of the Holy Saviour reminded themselves of this in 
the opening sentences of the manual that contained their 
simple rule of life; and they chose their name for this reason. 
Their intention was to extend the practice of celibacy amongst 
the clergy of the Episcopal Church, and to create a spirit 
of piety in which this ideal might have an opportunity to 
survive. They recalled the history of the great religious 
orders, such as the Franciscan and Jesuit, which had sprung 
from very small beginnings. Nearer home, in their own 
church, they had the example of the Holy Club at Oxford 
which became the Wesleyan Revival, and the Oriel Circle 
in the same place which became the Oxford Movement. 
When William Walter Webb was appointed professor of 
Dogmatic Theology at the Seminary of Nashotah House, 
Wisconsin, in the fall of 1892, he brought the Percival in- 
fluence to an institution with a long history. It owed its 
existence to another spiritual friendship; one which had been 
formed over fifty years before, amongst a small number of 
students who were preparing for ordination in New York. 
The story of Nashotah tempts a digression which I cannot 
resist. Since the Open Pulpit movement became a subject 
of keen interest at Nashotah, a chapter may be devoted to 
the first attempt in the Episcopal Church to found a monastic 
institution. 
In a sermon? preached on the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the founding of Nashotah, Dr. James Lloyd Breck drew a 


1 Vide the Living Church, 11 March, 1922, for a reprint of this sermon. 
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picture of the early days of Wisconsin in 1842. He relates 
how three young deacons found themselves in the virgin 
forests on the banks of a series of small lakes, through which 
the great Indian Trail from the North-West passed on to the 
shores of Lake Michigan. Their first habitation was a log 
cabin, soon to be replaced by a frame building seventeen feet 
by twelve. Here they ate, slept, prayed and studied. They 
were quite alone, one thousand miles away from home, and 
almost as far from any contact with the bishop who had 
brought them there. Those who now know the fertile coun- 
try of southern Wisconsin would find it difficult to imagine 
the wilderness of that day. For miles the heavy timber and 
dense undergrowth stretched on all sides, broken here and 
there with beaver meadows and prairies. Where flourishing 
cities are now established there were then only isolated clear- 
ings where a few sturdy settlers were making homes for 
themselves and sowing between the stumps of the departing 
forests the wheat that was to be the first-fruits of the great 
North-West. How came these three deacons here? 

It was the outcome of a vision that enthralled them. In 
1840 the first bishop of the North-West Territory, Jackson 
Kemper, appointed in 1835, had gone East, overwhelmed by 
a sense of impotence. If he was to establish the Episcopal 
Church in so vast an expanse of rapidly developing country 
he must have help. Dr. Breck tells us that many were cold 
toward his enterprise. ‘Their feelings were expressed by a 
distinguished member of the Philadelphia bar, who declined 
monetary aid on the plea that the Episcopal Church was not 
fitted for rough backwoodsmen and log cabins. At the 
General Seminary in New York, where the influence of the 
Oxford Movement was making itself felt, he met with more 
favorable response. Here he was allowed to urge his needs. 
It is interesting to note that his appeal was intensified by the 
warning that the Catholic Church was increasing its influence 
beyond any power of his own to compete with it. After 
his earnest address to the students, two of them talked of it 
late into the night. They sketched a plan which afterward 
grew into Nashotah. Eight of their fellow students became 
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interested in what they proposed to do. They would emu- 
late the Jesuit Fathers in their missionary enterprise. They 
would found an Anglican monastery in the heart of the 
forest, and from this centre of prayer and study spread a 
religious influence throughout the North-West. Though 
they had little conception of the vastness of the undertaking, 
their determination was undaunted and the bishop encour- 
aged their enthusiasm. 

There were many trials and disappointments before the 
first three men were able to begin their work. Their names 
were James Lloyd Breck, William Adams, and John Henry 
Hobart. They set out in 1841 after their ordination to the 
Anglican diaconate, travelling by canal, stage and steamboat 
until they reached one of the first settlements in southern 
Wisconsin, then known as Prairie Village; a place which has 
since become famous, under the name of Waukesha, for its 
mineral water. From here they reconnoitred the surround- 
ing country, travelling during the next three months nearly 
two thousand miles on horseback, and almost one thousand 
on foot. At last they chose a beautiful spot in the midst 
of a group of lakes for their new home. The Indians passed 
through it by the great Trail; there were numerous clearings 
within forty miles; there was one important settlement that 
called for their immediate service, a colony of exiled Swedes 
who were friendly to the Episcopal Church. They had 
brought a little money with them and were able to purchase 
460 acres on the high banks of two lakes named Nashotah 
or “The Twins”. They had made a good choice. The 
ground was of dry gravel, heavily timbered, the water was 
pure, and kept fresh by the swift current of the tiny Bark 
River. As they sat in the evening before their log cabin 
they could watch the sun sinking beyond the placid expanse 
of crystal which suggested a great baptismal font. 

From Nashotah they made long journeys in all directions, 
visiting places which have now become populous centres. 
The services they were able to conduct were of the simplest 
description. Dr. Breck records that at one of the first the 
only member of the congregation who was able to follow the 
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Episcopal Prayer-Book was a hunter with his gun beside him. 
Not long after their settlement the bishop arranged for their 
ordination to the “ priesthood ”. He decided that the cere- 
mony must take place in a consecrated building. There was 
only one such in the whole territory that is now the State 
of Wisconsin. It had been built some years before in the 
Reservation of the exiled Oneida Indians which was near 
Green Bay. It was 120 miles from Nashotah. Thither the 
bishop and the three candidates journeyed. The Indians 
were delighted to witness the unusual ceremony and gave the 
young ministers a bell which they carried back with them to 
become a treasured relic of Nashotah. 

Several accounts of the early days at Nashotah exist. One 
of them, from which I have already quoted, was written by 
Dr. Webb in 1903. Amongst many interesting anecdotes it 
tells of a visit made by friends from the East in the year 
1845 when the Community was already well-established. It 
describes “the Mission”—the name by which Nashotah 
House is still locally know—as having been reached after a 
long journey from Milwaukee of seven hours. ‘The two 
places are only a little over twenty miles apart. Dr. Breck 
met the carriage and took his guests down to the lake by a 
beautiful walk which had been cut in the bank, with crosses 
and rustic seats placed at intervals. At the foot was an open- 
air baptistery formed like the keel of a ship built over the 
waters of the lake. Here the son of an Oneida chief was 
baptized the following Sunday. On the shore at the head 
of the lake, the visitors spent the night at the house of Mr. 
Breck’s brother. They were awakened next moring at four- 
thirty by the ringing of the Nashotah bell, and crossed the 
water by boat in time-for morning prayers at five o’clock. 
Mr. Unonius, one of the Swedish settlers, who was to be the 
first graduate of the Seminary, read the prayers. ‘The wooden 
chapel, still standing, was provided with a “ high altar, sur- 
mounted by across, before which stood a chalice and on either 
side two vases of white flowers, the only kind admitted on 
Thursday ”. The service was chanted. After a short inter- 
mission the Holy Communion was celebrated, a very unusual 
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thing on a weekday in those times. Breakfast took place at 
seven at which there was reading. At noon there was the 
Litany. 

Another account of the early days is furnished by one of 
the first students, the Rev. William Markoe, a member of a 
distinguished Philadelphia family. He had come to Nashotah 
after the collapse of Kemper College, near St. Louis, an in- 
stitution that Bishop Kemper had been compelled to abandon, 
and whose place was taken by the newer establishment. In 
a tract published by the Catholic Truth Society of America, 
describing his conversion to the Catholic Church in 1855, Mr. 
Markoe tells of Nashotah in 1843: 


I, with two of my fellow students not wishing to leave the West, 
went to Wisconsin and joined a missionary educational establish- 
ment, the Nashotah Mission, founded by zealous clergymen with a 
view to test the practicability of monastic enterprises under the 
Episcopalian régime. There we studied, did our own work, even 
washing our own clothes, cooking our own meals, and working the 
farm at the same time. My somewhat incongruous lot was to 
bake bread twice a week for thirty men. Notwithstanding all this 
work, we were kept assiduously at our devotions. Most of us were 
thoroughly in earnest. For myself I rejoiced in the somewhat 
romantic idea of leading a monastic life. I loved the labor, the 
study and the devotions. I sometimes, indeed, wished we could 
have had more to eat and of better quality. The fare was gen- 
erally scant and wretched, partly from poverty and partly on prin- 
ciple. - Obedience to rule and unfailing attention to devotions were, 
with me, points of honor as well as matters of religion. It can 
readily be understood that this mode of living kept our thoughts 
almost constantly on religious subjects. My great ambition was to 
conform as nearly as possible to the lives of the early Christians. 
I fasted severely and beyond my strength; even on ordinary Fridays, 
eating and drinking absolutely nothing till three o’clock in the 
afternoon and continuing my work just the same. Some of us had 
permission to go to communion every day.’ 


2Mr. Markoe after his ordination to the Anglican “ priesthood’? was one of 
the instructors at Nashotah House, remaining there until he and his wife became 
Catholics in 1855. During the five previous years the character of the House 
had changed, and he himself had finished his studies in New York. The fine 
house which he built on his return as a teacher is still standing. Two of his 
grandsons are now Jesuit priests. 
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An old drawing of Nashotah in 1849 gives an idea of its 
early appearance. A description of this drawing is given by 
the Rev. Theodore I. Halcombe, one of the early students. At 
the water’s edge was the laundry and the icehouse. Higher 
up the bank was the Blue House, which was the most palatial 
building on the grounds. Its lower part divided into bed- 
room and reception-room, while upstairs there was one large 
room and two small ones. The larger room accommodated 
five bed-frames, hinged against the wall and let down at 
night. It was used for study as well as sleeping, and one of 
the corners of it was occupied by the President, Mr. Breck. 
The Blue House was, in fact, the faculty house. In front of 
it each day, morning and evening, the students lined up and 
marched to chapel. Next to the Blue House was the kitchen 
and dining-room, then came the store-house, and beyond it 
the famous one-story building known as Lazarus Row, where 
the older students were housed. In face of these buildings, 
which were in line, and between them and the chapel was 
the small building known as the Library. Here, under a 
tree in which hung the bell (brought from Green Bay), at 
five o’clock each morning, by the light of a lantern in winter, 
Mr. Breck called the roll of the student body. The bell was 
rung by the president himself. After roll-call, fires were lit, 
beds made and study was pursued until the second bell at six 
o’clock for morning prayers. Breakfast began at 6.30. From 
seven to nine there was more study. After this came the 
recitations of the day. Dinner was at 12.30. The afternoon 
until five o’clock was devoted to manual labor. ‘The students 
were divided into committees charged with various duties. 
Some, axe in hand, attacked the great oaks of the virgin 
forest, cutting them down, splitting them for rails or sawing 
them into cord wood. Others were occupied with garden- 
ing, laundry, cooking and also in erecting the future per- 
manent buildings. There were no sports of any kind, nor 
with such strenuous labors were any needed. There were 
other small buildings in which lived the students who did 
not share the comforts of Lazarus Row. There were the 
carpenter’s shop and the henhouse, so called, and four men 
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made their beds under the chapel itself. Each man, how- 
ever, had his own room no matter how small. In the even- 
ing at six o’clock the roll was once more called, evening 
prayers were said in the chapel, supper followed, and then 
study continued until lights were put out at ten o’clock. 

The monastic character of the Mission did not last for 
many years. In 1850 Mr. Breck left Nashotah for new 
and similiar enterprises in Minnesota and places further West. 
Civilization crept on. Jackson Kemper became Bishop of 
Milwaukee in 1854, relinquishing the whole of his vast 
diocesan territory except Wisconsin. He took up his resi- 
dence near Nashotah and made the stone chapel, built in 
1859, his cathedral. Hobart left early and entered the 
married state, and Dr. Adams, who remained at Nashotah 
until his death, as professor of theology, succumbed to the 
charms of the bishop’s daughter. Even Breck, the rigorous 
“Apostle of the Wilderness,” renounced his celibate ideals, 
and before his body was brought back to the cemetery at 
Nashotah, which contains the graves of the pioneer mission- 
aries, he had married no less than three times. 

The Mission in the fifties became a conservative, somewhat 
High Church, seminary. The memories of the early sacrifices 
were never forgotten, for the living link with them, the aged 
Dr. Adams, often related to the later students inspiring stories 
of the past. Nashotah continued to draw its student body 
from the East, especially from Philadelphia. Upon the piety 
of the Evangelical party there and elsewhere, it depended 
for its daily bread, since it possessed no endowments of any 
kind. When its permanent buildings were erected, with the 
help, it is said, of the students themselves, it became a place 
of great beauty. Gone were Lazarus Row, the Library, the 
carpenter’s shop and other smaller buildings. There re- 
mained in my time only a few relics of earlier days. The 
old wooden chapel with its first altar; the Blue House; the 
turkey roost; and a few rotting piers of the Baptistery. One 
could still trace a small part of the old Indian Trail; and the 
cemetery with its ancient graves bore witness to its relative 
antiquity. 
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Nashotah in its middle period was indistinguishable from 
the normal life of the Episcopal Church. It contributed its 
modest quota of clergymen to the ministry—about eight 
mena year. Even the Civil war does not seem to have caused 
any break in its life. Its grounds were laid out like a park, 
beyond which were the beautiful trees which had survived 
the ruthless destruction wrought by the neighboring settlers. 
Its chapel, whimsically dedicated to St. Silvanus, was built 
in good Gothic style. There were several “ Halls” and a 
number of handsome residences for the now married pro- 
fessors. To those who lived for miles around it was a place 
for Fourth of July celebrations and picnics. It was the 
centre of a dozen or more small parishes who regarded it 
with filial devotion. A few miles away was built the famous 
St. John’s Military Academy. Families which had become 
associated with it resided in the vicinity. In later years 
summer homes lined the shores of the neighboring lakes. 
Their was an air of quiet dignity about the vicinity to which 
the seminary lent a reverential spirit. 

Amongst its teachers the name which is best remembered 
is that of James De Koven, who was refused a bishopric in 
the Episcopal Church because of his definite belief in the 
Real Presence in the Eucharist. From Nashotah he went to 
Racine College as its first warden. In the ritual disputes of 
the seventies he became the centre of interest. He is remem- 
bered as a great educator in the days when the Episcopal 
Church had real parish schools and not merely academies 
for the children of the wealthy. At one time, in 1867, there 
were no less than ten such schools in the diocese of Milwaukee, 
all of which have succumbed to the encroachment of State 
education. : 

A new era began for Nashotah in 1890. By this time the 
North-West Territory had been replaced by many populous 
States. The bishopric of Jackson Kemper had been divided 
into twenty or more dioceses. Since his death in 1870, three 
bishops had followed him in rapid succession, and the north- 
ern part of the State of Wisconsin was assigned to a bishop 
at Fond-du-Lac. Throughout the two dioceses, due doubt- 
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less to the influence of Nashotah and the prominence of 
De Koven, who has been called “the Pusey of America”’, 
there was a gradual inclination toward ritualistic practices, 
on the part of the clergy. This tendency was increased by 
the election in 1889 of the Rev. Charles C. Grafton as second 
bishop of Fond-du-Lac. He had been a Cowley Father, and 
rector of the Church of the Advent in Boston, which was 
under the pastoral care of this religious society. Through 
his influence, as a member of the Seminary Board of Trustees, 
Dr. Walter R. Gardner, who had been a fellow member of 
his community, was appointed President of Nashotah House. 
He succeeded Dr. George G. Carter, who had only filled the 
office for a few years. Before him Dr. Azel D. Cole had 
presided for thirty-five years. It was to be expected that 
Dr. Gardner should wish, as one who had professed the reli- 
gious life, to restore to Nashotah something of its early 
monastic traditions. The seminary had for many years been 
decreasing in membership; it suffered from the competition 
of several other institutions which had been founded in the 
Middle West. Dr. Gardner was assisted in his efforts by the 
coming of Dr. Isaac Lea Nicholson, late rector of St. Mark’s 
Church, Philadelphia, to Milwaukee as its fifth bishop. To 
them was added in 1892, William Walter Webb, the most 
active of the Companions of the Holy Saviour, who was 
appointed to the chair of theology. A new régime was in- 
augurated. It was deeply resented by the Episcopalians of 
the neighborhood. 

The old association of Nashotah with its surrounding coun- 
try was almost completely destroyed. The picnickers were 
banished from its grounds. The students were placed under 
stricter discipline. The ideal of celibacy was restored, and 
the daily rule of life was conformed to that of a Catholic 
seminary. Through the generosity of friends in the East, 
a new set of buildings was erected which changed the appear- 
ance of everything. These buildings, beautiful in them- 
selves, and in the Mission Style of California, blocked out the 
view of the lakes, and bore no relation to the historical struc- 
tures that were still standing. Nashotah was almost severed 
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from its memories. The good intention of restoring a primi- 
tive ideal resulted in a newness which it took some time to 
temper. “The Mission” lost the affection of its native en- 
vironment. It became an institution of the East which rarely 
attracted to its walls any vocations from the neighboring 
towns and villages. It became Philadelphian in membership 
and spirit. 

When I entered as a student in 1903 the new régime had 
become established. Dr. Webb had followed Dr. Gardner 
as president. He was a success, and the institution was at the 
height of its influence. His gentle manner had disarmed 
prejudices. The “ daily bread ” still continued to come from 
the East, and often from the charity of those who had no 
idea of the character of the teaching that was now being 
given to the students. Of these later days I shall have more 
to say. 


CHAPTER VI 
My ComiInc To NasHoTAH 


5 Boies DEVELOPMENT of my narrative compels me to 

refer more often to myself from now onward. How 
I came to be associated with Philadelphia Anglo-Catholi- 
cism is a long story from which irrelevant details shall be 
omitted. The approach to it was made by way of Nashotah. 

About six or seven years after first hearing of Dr. Percival 
and his circle, my application to the Bishop of Milwaukee 
for ordination was accepted, and my transfer to him was 
made in accordance with my own enthusiastic wishes. The 
fame of Wisconsin Anglicanism, and especially the heart of 
it, Nashotah, was then widespread. It had a great deal to 
do with my change of domicile. Other considerations of a 
personal nature entered into the decision. 

I arrived at Milwaukee in the middle of Lent of 1903 and 
received a most kindly welcome. It was a pleasure, after 
several years in the more or less Protestant atmosphere of the 
Church of England in Canada, to be once more amongst those 
who reminded me, ecclesiastically at least, of home. I made 
the discovery that Dr. Nicholson had already decided to 
ordain me as soon as canonical regulations enabled him to do 
so. These would necessitate a delay of only a few months. 
The bishop was satisfied that my classical course at college, 
and some theological reading that I had done, would suffice. 
It was a great disappointment to me. I had hoped to enter 
Nashotah and complete my studies there. Instead of this 
Dr. Nicholson sent me as a Lay Reader to the small town of 
Monroe, which was then without a resident pastor. He 
promised to give me this “‘ Mission” as a permanent duty. 
The situation there was most depressing. ‘There was only a 
handful of exceedingly lukewarm Episcopalians who were 
quite unable to support their church. 
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It was during the following months that the acquaintance 
was made of the Rev. James Arthur M. Richey, my nearest 
neighbor. Having been accustomed for some years to make 
a monthly confession, I wrote to him and asked him to be 
my spiritual director. The answer was an invitation to stay 
with his family at Janesville. The religious refinement of 
his household contrasted strongly with the situation at 
Monroe, which was becoming increasingly uncomfortable. 
At this visit and later ones much was learned of the con- 
ditions in the diocese. Richey had made his studies at 
Nashotah and he was enthusiastic over the possibilities of my 
going there. He warned me that the bishop in his anxiety 
to fill the numerous vacancies in his extensive diocese was 
ordaining men with little or no preparation. This had be- 
come a matter of criticism. ‘The bishop had much to say 
in his own defence. He objected that those who were gradu- 
ated from Nashotah, and who had enjoyed its gratuitous in- 
struction, were loath to work in the Middle West. He had 
no means of preventing them from leaving him after their 
ordination to accept appointments in the Ritualistic parishes 
in the East. Their scholastic standing entitled them to recog- 
nition. The bishop had therefore become rather hostile 
toward the seminary, which was not entirely under his 
control, although situated in his diocese. He discouraged 
his students from going there by offering them immediate 
ordination. 

Richey’s father was of a distinguished Canadian family. 
He had come to Wisconsin many years before as the dean 
of the cathedral at Fond-du-Lac. Richey’s wife was the 
daughter of a Wisconsin Senator and was a woman of great 
intelligence and refinement. It was a surprise to find in 
what still seemed a very foreign country, those who spoke 
of themselves as ““ Churchmen ”’, and whose religious inclin- 
ations were so exactly in accord with my own. It was from 
Richey that I learnt of the connexions between Nashotah and 
Philadelphia. It was determined that the help of Dr. Webb 
should be enlisted to save me from the fate of becoming a 
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The occasion for meeting Dr. Webb was the Nashotah 
Commencement at the end of the approaching month of 
May. Richey obtained an invitation for me to be present. 
‘We went together and stayed there several days. It was a 
most delightful holiday and far beyond my expectations. 
The weather was perfect. The trees were in their first ver- 
dure, for the spring is rather late in the vicinity of the Great 
Lakes. The seminary, being three miles from the railway, 
is entirely separate from anything of the nature of a town. 
The few houses on the banks of the lakes are so completely 
hidden by trees that no one would suspect their presence. 
This increases the monastic character of the surroundings. 
There is a pleasant undulation to the country, but no hills of 
any height. We passed well cultivated farms each with a 
neat homestead. On the roads were students in cassocks who 
hailed us with welcome. My pleasure would have been greater 
had it not been for the haunting fear that the bishop would 
not approve of our plans. 

Dr. Webb agreed with Richey. He did more. After the 
very picturesque ceremonies of the next day, he argued the 
bishop out of his resolution. I was grudgingly told that I 
might return to Nashotah in the fall, provided that the 
mission at Monroe, over one hundred miles away, should be 
served each Sunday. During the next years I travelled 
thousands of miles by train, and was compelled, in despite of 
my studies, to devote two whole days of each week to a work 
that was finally abandoned. It was not long after this that 
the Richeys left Janesville, but our friendship was never 
broken. Seven years later Mrs. Richey died, leaving her hus- 
band with five young children. Mr. Richey entered the 
Catholic Church with all his family soon after his sad loss. 
When his motherless orphans reached adult age, he became 
a priest in California, dying in 1934, only a year after his 
long-delayed ordination. Although his name will not ap- 
pear in the narrative again, his long residence at Graymoor 
with Father Paul James Francis, and his editorial work con- 
nected with the Lamp, brought him into touch with us from 
time to time after his conversion. 
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After a dreary summer at Monroe, isolated from every- 
thing congenial, and being unable, as a mere Lay Reader, to 
do anything but makeshift work, I entered Nashotah in the 
fall of 1903 as a theological student. My experience in a 
small Middle-West town was doubtless very valuable. One 
often wonders what the people thought of me. Sometimes 
the situation was amusing. ‘The congregation had been sub- 
jected for many years to an amazing variety of experiments. 
They had been alternately taught ““ High Church ” and “ Low 
Church ” doctrines. Their comprehension of Anglicanism 
was so confused that they had ceased to show any enthusiasm 
or resistance. All they seemed to hold was that their Church 
approved of dancing and card-playing, and that the bishop, 
who was very popular, had to confirm them once in their 
lives. There were less than six persons of adult age who 
really cared whether the church at Monroe was open or 
closed. I did my best. I visited them continually and tried 
to understand them, but there was the realization that my 
whole bearing was completely foreign, and perhaps un- 
pleasant to them. It was a relief to them when the mission 
was finally closed; this took place a few years after my or- 
dination and departure. 

Nashotah now becomes part of my narrative. It was the 
embodiment of the principles of Dr. Percival. Although he 
died in 1903, his spirit still lived there in those who belonged 
to his circle. We used his Digest of Theology; our ceremonial 
was according to the standards of McGarvey; our text book 
of Moral Theology was Webb’s Cure of Souls. We were re- 
minded of Philadelphia every day. The ideal placed before 
us was the celibate life. We were taught that marriage 
‘was absolutely denied by divine law to those who had re- 
ceived “priestly” ordination! Those who did not accept 
this standard were careful to keep their opinions to them- 
selves. Before giving a description of our life at Nashotah, 
which will follow in due course, an attempt will be made to 
describe those persons who were immediately connected with 
the story. 
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Dr. Webb was, as has been already noted, one of the four 
original members of the Philadelphia circle. Although he 
was always very kind to me, my first reception was not 
cordial; he never gave evidence of cordiality until you knew 
him well. There was a certain frigidity of manner which 
did not accord with his appearance. He looked like a good- 
natured business man rather than a cleric. ‘There was noth- 
ing of the ascetic either in his face or figure. He had a 
fresh clear skin, innocent, blue, boyish eyes which twinkled, 
a bald head, a chubby nose, and a short neck. His height 
was below the average and he was inclined to obesity. He 
invariably dressed in a black cassock with a short cape, tightly 
girded with our distinctive Nashotah cincture, which was of 
twisted black worsted and knotted at the ends. He reminded 
me somewhat of Pickwick. He was sentimental; a character- 
istic which manifested itself at unexpected moments. He 
kept, for example, a birthday book and wrote innumerable 
birthday letters to adults whom he had known as children. 
He had a passion for collecting; his rooms were filled with 
files, scrapbooks and souvenirs. He had thousands of news- 
paper clippings, from which by means of a careful index he 
prepared his sermons. He found difficulty in expressing his 
ideas, especially in writing. There was always a lack of ease 
and a sense of suppression, save in his manners, which were 
unexceptionable. There was not the least trace of pose, but a 
very evident simplicity, and humility. One felt that he was 
concealing nothing by his habitual reticence. He was not a 
conversationalist, but could be drawn from his seclusion by 
the mention of foreign travel. He had a quiet enthusiasm 
for his friends, upon whom he was inclined to lean. There 
was a shyness and timidity but always a sense of dignity. 
Toward the other three men with whom he was so closely 
associated he adopted as many different attitudes. He vener- 
ated Percival; he stood in awe of McGarvey; for Cowl he 
had the affection of a brother. As President of Nashotah 
House he was a success. He was able to collect money from 
people who were suspicious of other Anglo-Catholics. Every- 
one knew that he could be frightened. The “ front-pews ” 
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were aware that they had nothing to fear from him when 
he became a bishop. At Nashotah he was very happy. He 
could have his private chapel, where no one could criticize 
his vestments, his manner of celebrating, and _ his little 
adjuncts of piety that he would have been loath to have made 
public. There he was able to take his only form of recre- 
ation, which was gardening. He never asked any of the 
professors into his rooms and rarely went into theirs. He 
was a good deal of a recluse. It was a pathetic result of his 
popularity that those he had trained dragged him to the chair 
of an Episcopalian bishopric, and placed him in a position 
which, although it may have accorded with his secret ambi- 
tions, was quite foreign to his natural inclinations. 

The professor of Ecclesiastical History, Canon Howard 
St. George, was an Irishman with a pronounced brogue. He 
was a graduate of Trinity College, Dublin. We were drawn 
to one another by the fact that he, as a young man, had 
served a curacy in the parish of Fawsley, near Daventry, as 
an assistant to a relative of my father’s. For many years he 
had been dean of Milwaukee cathedral. After the death of 
his wife he had come with a son and several daughters to 
Nashotah. With the hospitality of his race he frequently 
entertained the students at the Old Fort, the traditional name 
of his house, which was one of the historic buildings of the 
seminary. He was of an old-fashioned, High-Church, cleri- 
cal family, being the son, grandson and great-grandson of a 
parson. Although he lived on very friendly terms with 
everyone it was quite evident that he was not sympathetic to 
the C.S.$.S., which he suspected of Popery. This dislike 
showed itself very strongly at a later date and caused a serious 
misunderstanding. It is all the more striking that in his 
lectures he was very pessimistic concerning Anglicanism. 
He gave the impression to his classes that he did not think that 
there was much to be said in favor of the Church of England 
and still less for his native Church of Ireland. He was a great 
admirer of Pope Hildebrand. Liturgically and theologically 
one would have supposed him to be strongly pro-Roman, but 
being Irish there was a whimsical obstinacy in his character. 
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He reserved to himself the right to criticize what he expected 
others to defend. This did not prevent his being, what he 
was by breeding, very courteous and delightful. It was a joy 
to see him going afield with his dog and gun, and bringing 
home, in the very best of humor, a bag that was usually 
empty. He wore a beard and looked more at home in gaiters 
than in a surplice. One always felt that there was something 
of the country gentleman in him. He lived through several 
successive administrations, and although a teacher by accident 
rather than design, no one would have thought of dispensing 
with his services. He was thoroughly honest in his work. 
It is a notable fact that he heard most of the confessions of 
the students, who went to him without any invitation on 
his part. 

There were other members of the teaching staff when I 
entered Nashotah, but none of them were directly concerned 
with my story. Only one of them was still there in 1907-8. 
It is difficult to omit an appreciation of him. The Rey. 
Hughell E. W. Fosbrooke was an Englishman, of a family 
long settled in Somersetshire. He had received his collegiate 
education at Harvard. He was tall and extraordinarily thin. 
His hair was light and his features very pronounced. In 
1903 he had recently, in defiance of Nashotah traditions, been 
married to a very charming woman. He resided with his 
family in a bungalow almost in the centre of the seminary 
grounds. Although he had passed through Nashotah as a 
theological student, and had a genuine affection for it, he 
had acquired none of its enthusiasms. He never criticized 
others, but it was plain to everyone that the “‘ Catholic ” 
position was one that he tolerated, but did not support. He 
was inclined to what is known as the “‘ Broad Church ”’ view. 
He once told me that it was impossible for him to place the 
foundation for religious beliefs in ecclesiastical authority. 
Everyone respected him for his intellectual honesty. His 
presence at Nashotah relieved the seminary of any stigma 
of obscurantism. Although we never felt that he was dis- 
tinctly with us, we were frequently at his house and found the 
greatest pleasure in his company. He made the students work 
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hard and he took the greatest pains and patience in his in- 
structions. He held the chair of Old Testament Exegesis and 
Hebrew; and at a time when Loisy and Tyrrell were assert- 
ing that Christianity was at the crossroads, he maintained a 
conservative and confident attitude of mind which was ex- 
pressive of a very real and sincere faith. He was a most 
interesting preacher and a thorough teacher. His presence 
amongst us assured us of a high standing in the world of 
scholarship. He is now dean of the General Seminary in New 
York, and has, I understand, been frequently elected to epis- 
copal chairs which he has been unwilling to fill. Apart from 
certain theological matters, he was a strong supporter of the 
Nashotah tradition. 

Nashotah, like all Anglican seminaries, with the exception 
_of the one in New York, was a comparatively small institu- 
‘tion. In my time there were never more than thirty theo- 
logical students, and twenty-five preparatorians. Few of 
‘these men, in either department, had ever been to college, 
and the material offered was not of a highly intelligent char- 
acter. No comparison can be made between the average 
Episcopal minister and the average Catholic priest. The 
former covers up the gaps in his intellectual equipment with 
a general culture which he acquires from his position. 
Nashotah, however, did its best to follow the Catholic meth- 
ods; for example, we had a good course in Moral Philosophy 
based upon St. Thomas Aquinas’s teaching. That many 
graduates became distinguished in after years was due to the 
self-sacrifice of devoted men who were willing to teach for 
totally inadequate remuneration, and to accept a life of iso- 
lation and obscurity. There was at Nashotah a very sincere 
enthusiasm for “‘ the Catholic cause” which made it a happy 
and satisfying place. 

Not long after my arrival I met William McGarvey. He 
was a constant vistor, and had taught there at one time dur- 
ing a vacancy on the staff. At first sight he was disappoint- 
ing. He was careless of his dress and appearance. On 
closer acquaintance his charm was revealed. He had a refined 
voice, soft hands and a courteous manner. One could have 
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no doubt that he was a man of distinction. He looked 
prematurely old. He was then only forty-three years of age, 
yet he might easily have passed for sixty. I learned after- 
ward that his health had never been robust and that his heart 
gave him constant anxiety. He had lived for long with Dr. 
Percival, who like himself was older in thought and strength 
than in years. He had never engaged in any youthful sports, 
and he had no hobbies of any kind. In the country he was 
awkward and abashed. He went in terror of snakes and 
bears! 

We met on one of the shaded walks. The exact spot is 
clearly remembered. Recalled also is the veneration that was 
paid: ‘‘ This is the renowned McGarvey to whom Dr. Webb 
always defers.” Anglo-Catholics must have their infallible 
popes; McGarvey was ours. We supposed that all the wisdom 
of the Catholic Church resided in him. Stories of the doubts 
he had dispelled, of the problems he had solved, and of the 
loyalties he had evoked, were common talk. Besides this he 
was the Master of the Companions, that mysterious order of 
“* priests’ which, like the Jesuit Society, knew everything 
that was going on, and was in constant search of new activi- 
ties and fresh subjects. His tired and care-worn look might 
indicate the burden of all the churches. It was with the 
greatest satisfaction, therefore, that I received his invitation 
to stay with him in Philadelphia. There was a consciousness 
of being accepted by the most exclusive Anglo-Catholic circle. 

These early days at Nashotah were altogether delightful. 
The beauty of our surroundings; the sincerity of our in- 
tentions; the piety of our common life; our friendships, our 
expectations and our freedom from care and responsibility; 
all these things seem now, as I look back, too good for this 
world—as indeed they were—for they sprang from soil that 
had no depth and were destined to wither under the scorch- 
ing sun of reality. 


CHAPTER VII 
St. Saviour’s House 


iN pint OPPORTUNITY to visit McGarvey in Philadelphia 
came sooner than was expected. The Church Students 
Missionary Association held an annual meeting of delegates 
from all the Episcopalian colleges and seminaries. In 1904 
the conference was to assemble at the old Virginia Theologi- 
cal Seminary at Alexandria. Dr. Webb was most anxious 
that Nashotah should be represented at the gathering. There 
were several reasons for this. It was commonly, and indeed 
unfairly, said that Anglo-Catholics were doing nothing in 
the foreign field. It was only right that we should boast that 
the bishop of Tokio, John McKim, who had married the 
daughter of Dr. Cole, a former president of Nashotah House, 
was one of our most distinguished graduates. Moreover, a 
number of our students had volunteered for service abroad. 
Dr. Webb also wished to prove that he was not afraid to send 
a representative from the most “ Catholic” seminary to one 
which was certainly the most Protestant. Our absence might 
be interpreted as being due to prejudice, if not bigotry. He 
arranged that I should be the delegate, a sign that my place 
in his regards was already well-established. It was my first 
visit to the East and I looked forward to it with great pleasure. 
At Alexandria the Low Church surroundings reminded 
me of my early Evangelical training, for it was not until the 
age of seventeen that I encountered the attractions of Anglo- 
Catholicism. The clergymen of Virginia are recruited from 
the best known families of the Dominion. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that one was received with a welcome that left 
nothing to be desired. I did not fail, however, to notice the 
surprise that greeted my appearance. No one seemed to have 
thought it possible that Nashotah would wish to have any- 
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ting to do with Low Church Alexandria. There was also 
a surprise awaiting myself. Strange as it may seem, a flour- 
ishing High Church group existed amongst the student body. 
The young men who were receiving the arriving guests took 
me at once to a large room in which this group was gath- 
ered. A crucifix was defiantly hanging on the wall. I was 
hailed as an adept, and was told of the sufferings of the 
faithful, who were being forced by a hard-hearted faculty to 
walk to Washington (the cars did not run on Sundays) three 
times a month to assist at “mass”. Virginia did not ap- 
prove of weekly Eucharist. 

The conference was attended by delegate students from 
all parts of the United States and Canada. They represented 
every type of Anglicanism. The seminary was forced to 
permit daily celebration of the Lord’s Supper which was in 
accordance with the rules of the conference. The clearest 
recollections of my visit are connected with this daily cele- 
bration. The contrast between the local method of 
observance and that to which I had become accustomed was 
disturbing. There seemed to be on fixed ceremonies. The 
two clergymen who officiated each morning appeared to act 
according to the inclination of the moment. They knelt 
at each end of the table, which was covered with a white 
table-cloth, with their elbows resting on it. They read the 
prayers and lessons across it without any order. On it were 
a flagon of wine, two large cups and a pile of baker’s bread 
cut in cubes. No attention was paid to any of the rubrics 
of the Prayer-Book, and one was continually wondering what 
would be done next; indeed the officiants seemed to be un- 
aware of this themselves. At the reception of the Com- 
munion, the High churchmen genuflected ostentatiously and 
signed themselves with the cross. The evident sincerity of 
the worshipers atoned for the baldness of the rite. I recall a 
remark of a delegate from New York: “I prefer to hear mass 
in the normal way.” Among the speakers at the confer- 
ence were many distinguished men: Bishop Root, who was 
soon to become famous at the Shanghai Conference: Bishop 
Brent, who was later to preside at the Lausanne Conference 
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on Faith and Order: our own Bishop McKim: and Bishop 
Gibson of Virginia. 

I returned to Nashotah by way of Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia. At the latter city I was able to accept the invitation 
of William McGarvey to stay with him at the rectory of St. 
Elizabeth’s Church, i. e. St. Saviour’s House. I arrived on a 
Friday. Following the careful instructions given me by Dr. 
Webb I boarded the right street-car, not forgetting to pur- 
chase an exchange ticket, which was then good for another 
ride. Although it was in the month of December, and there 
was snow on the ground, the car was an open one, and so 
crowded that people were hanging to it in peril of their 
lives. Some one kindly pushed me off at the proper corner, 
after what seemed an interminable journey through squares 
of squat and dreary houses. At last I found myself at a 
destination that had long been the object of desire. 

The brethren were at supper. They were seated on wooden 
stools without backs, before a plain uncovered table. Mr. 
Hayward, arrayed in a white apron, was serving, another 
companion was reading. There were present Messrs. 
McGarvey, Lobdell, Hayward, McClellan, Cooper and Young, 
and a few students. After recreation the Master showed me 
to my cell which commanded a view of the roof the church. 
Something was said about a bath, but it happened to be one 
of the days when the Philadelphia Water Works was supply- 
ing raw water, which ran from the spigot in the color and 
consistency of mud. It was agreed that a bath might make 
the bather rather blacker than before. After meditation 
and night prayers in the chapel under the tower, where the 
‘““ Sacrament ” was reserved, Mr. McGarvey led me to my 
bedroom, warning me to keep my window closed; the night 
air, he told me, was very dangerous—doubtless this was a 
reference to the malaria which was once prevalent in South 
Philadelphia. He requested that there should be no smoking, 
a rule that was a very real hardship. 

Early in the morning the Master knocked at my anée and 
called upon me “‘ to bless the Lord,” a request which the weary 
visitor misunderstood in a confused sense of strangeness. 
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Thinking for the moment that he was back in England, he 
requested that it be “left outside ”, supposing the maid had 
brought the hot water. There were two hours of prayer, 
meditation and “mass” before breakfast, and the time 
seemed very long. It was the introduction to a day of hard 
work. The religious life was observed in all its austerities. 
The Canonical Hours were recited in chapel, and Vespers 
was sung with cope and incense. 

It was decided that the single day, Saturday, that was left 
of my holidays should be spent in seeing the sights of Phila- 
delphia. Mr. McGarvey put me in charge of Mr. Young 
and the students, and we made a complete round of the older 
part of the city. Although it was only the 10th of Decem- 
ber there had been a very heavy fall of snow, and the streets 
bore the familiar aspect of Philadelphia in such a case. 
Walking was difficult, and the cars were frequently blocked. 
We first went up Sixteenth Street to Locust Street and 
alighted at St. Mark’s Church. Here we met the Rev. Edgar 
Cowan, one of the curates, who was a member of the Com- 
panions of the Saviour. He had recently been ordained at 
Milwaukee and I had been present at the ceremony. We were 
shown over the church but did not meet the rector, who was 
out. St. Mark’s bears a very striking likeness to an English 
medieval church. In those days it was not crowded in by 
skyscrapers; the neighboring houses being of the old-fashioned 
Philadelphia pattern, reminding one of Chelsea. We spent 
some time here looking at a huge collection of expensive copes 
and other vestments. The famous silver altar had not yet 
been put in the place it now occupies. From St. Mark’s we 
crossed Board Street and visited the Evangelists’, Dr. 
Percival had been dead a year, and the church was in its last 
days. The streets around it resembled those of Naples; the 
pavements being cluttered with the stalls of street merchants; 
and the characteristic sights and smells of pre-Mussolinian 
Italian habitation everywhere in existence. Some attempt 
was being made to use the clergy-house as a choir-school, but 
nothing was done for the neighboring people; proselytism 
was a matter of scorn to the Anglo-Catholics of those days. 
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The interior of the Church of the Evangelists was very 
attractive, but as un-Anglican as anything could be. It is 
so many years since I first saw it that my memory is not very 
distinct. The frescoes were particularly interesting because 
they were the work of amateurs, among whom was Mrs. 
Leeds, the sister of Dr. Webb. I was told that he also took 
his paintbrush in hand and supplied some of the decoration. 
There was a very large picture of King Charles I of England 
hanging in the west end of the nave. It was a copy of the 
Van Dyck of Windsor Castle. It had become the possession 
of the Evangelists’ on its rejection, because of its size or lack 
of harmony, by the Church of St. Mary-the-Virgin, New 
York. It bore testimony to the latest Anglo-Catholic prac- 
tice for which Dr. Percival stood as chief sponsor—the in- 
vocation of saints. It had always been a difficulty to provide 
post-Reformational saints for the Church of England. The 
cult of King Charles-the-Martyr, which had been popular, 
politically at least, in the days of the Restoration of the 
Stuarts, was revived in 1897 by those Anglicans who prided 
themselves on Jacobite traditions. The unfortunate King 
looked strangely out of place in such a neighborhood, except 
in so far as he stood as a symbol for lost causes; not that any 
of us at that time thought of anything else but victorious 
progress. I remember the church porch with its marble 
columns resting on two lumps of stone, purposely left in the 
rough to represent lions which had been worn away by cen- 
turies of exposure to weather and human contact. 

Old St. Peter’s was not far away; one of the most char- 
acteristic relics of the eighteenth century. It was here that 
Dr. Percival worshiped as a boy and where his body had been 
laid to rest. The church remains untouched without, but 
within, unfortunately, it bears traces of renovation and alter- 
ation which give it the strange appearance of being a meeting- 
house and a church at the same time; the pulpit and reading- 
desk being at one end of the building and the communion- 
table at the other. It was built about 1760 as a chapel-of- 
ease to Christ Church. After the Revolution Bishop White, 
the first P. E. bishop of Pennsylvania, held the two cures, 
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preaching alternatively in the two pulpits. Even in its days 
of humiliation—for it has been encircled by the hosts of Jeru- 
salem and Italy, to say nothing of Africa—it holds up its 
head proudly. Its congregation is a silent, but a distinguished 
one, resting in the carefully kept graveyard. There is no 
spot in America so truly Georgian and reminiscent of 
Hogarth. 

After visits to Independence Hall, Old Christ Church, 
Old Swedes Church and other places of interest, we finished 
our travels at St. Clement’s Church. It was Saturday after- 
noon. Mr. Frederick Ward, also a Companion of the Holy 
Saviour—in those days there was a McGarveyite in every 
Anglo-Catholic Church in the city—was waiting in a real 
confessional-box, the first I had ever seen in an Anglican 
church, for the penitents who did not seem to be coming. 
We chatted with him for a short time and were shown the 
fine points of the church. It looked very bare then, and of 
the meeting-house order. One could not forget that many 
of its clergy had “ gone over to Rome”, one of them, the 
Rey. Alvah Doran, quite recently—another Companion. In 
those days the conversions to Rome always struck terror in 
my heart. I had never forgotten the loss of Father Maturin, 
who was so often at our church in England. Was he happy? 
Why did he leave the Anglican Church after so many years 
of success? These thoughts passed through my mind when 
I first saw St. Clement’s. Strangely enough there were no 
such dreads connected with St. Elizabeth’s. This was be- 
cause we all trusted William McGarvey. He was, as I have 
said before, our infallibile pope, the successor of Percival I. 

We returned to St. Elizabeth’s in time for Vespers, which 
was solemnly sung. Mr. Cooper officiated in cope, whilst the 
brethren recited the office from their stalls in the choir. This 
young clergyman was soon to leave for China, the first fruits 
of the Companions in the foreign mission field. He remained 
a member of the Community until its dissolution, but did not 
follow it into the Catholic Church. After supper I was to 
have a demonstration of the faith of the people. All the 
clergy went out to the church to hear confessions. They 
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were kept busy for several hours. There was a great contrast 
between their pastoral activity and what one had seen at St. 
Clement’s. It was, indeed, the contrast between Ritualism 
and the Percival school. Among the latter no one was 
counted a “‘ Catholic ” unless he went to confession regularly. 
At least eighty per cent of the whole congregation did this 
as naturally as they would in the Catholic Church. There 
was no pose of any kind. They had been accustomed to it 
since their First Communion. It was the normal practice 
of the congregation. In Philadelphia where so many people 
own their own houses, there is little movement from district 
to district. St. Elizabeth’s parish was a distinct world apart 
from the rest of the Episcopal Church. No one thought of 
going to church anywhere else. When anyone was com- 
pelled by reason of work to migrate to such distant places as 
North or West Philadelphia, they could find no “ church 
home”. ‘There were cases in which such people attended 
the Catholic Church and even approached the sacraments in 
the most sincere faith without any idea of doing wrong. This 
was to have a disturbing effect on the clergy later on when 
this migration became more pronounced. On the other hand 
there were instances of Catholics going to St. Elizabeth’s quite 
unaware that it was an Episcopal church. The greatest care 
was exercised to prevent this. The clergy, when they were 
in doubts as to the allegiance of their penitents, would ask 
them to say the Creed. If they said ‘‘ Creator of heaven and 
earth” instead of the Anglican ‘“‘ Maker of heaven and 
earth’, they were directed to St. Thomas’ Church in the 
neighborhood. There were amusing stories of confusion on 
the part of the penitents in these cases. McGarvey told me 
of a man who rushed from the church with a muttered ex- 
clamation of horror. 

As may be imagined, the large clergy-house (so unusual 
in an Episcopal parish, and built in the form of a “ religious ” 
building) attracted the curiosity of strangers. One of them 
asked for information on the subject from a maid who was 
cleaning the windows and was told that it was “‘ a home for 
grass widowers”. This maid, who was, it is hardly necessary 
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to say, of Irish birth, was herself totally unable to under- 
stand what manner of institution employed her services. She 
had been forbidden by Mr. McGarvey to enter the church 
or the apartments of the clergy; the servants having their 
own quarters and only a single access to the refectory. She 
was troubled that the housekeeper who came from the North 
of Ireland never “‘ took a pair of beads in her hands”. So 
she decided to pray for the conversion of her employers, and 
is confident to this day, if she lives, that she prayed them all 
into the Church. 

During my short stay at St. Saviour’s House I conceived 
a great desire to be associated with the Companions. I was 
not aware then that this would be possible, since Bishop 
Nicholson might not approve and there was no means of my 
knowing how he felt about the matter. My first duty was 
to him, and there is no remembrance of having any ambitions 
whatsoever beyond being a “priest? under his obedience. 
The opportunity was to come from another direction. I left 
Philadelphia on Sunday morning and returned to Nashotah 
with many happy memories. 

About Christmas time the matter of joining the Com- 
panions was brought to my attention by the Rev. Charles 
Bowles, who came each month from Chicago as extraordin- 
ary confessor to the students. I shall have occasion to speak 
more of him later. It will now suffice to say that he was a 
member of the Companions and exercised a very great reli- 
gious influence amongst us. Each month he arrived at 
supper-time. His appearance was greeted witha titter. The 
same ritual was observed on every occasion. After the reci- 
tation of the Latin grace which was sung in plain chant, 
Dr. Webb would utter these words: ‘“* Mr. Bowles is here; 
anyone who wishes to see Mr. Bowles, can see him in the 
sacristy after Compline.” This was a very characteristic 
speech of the president, and exactly expressed his usual 
caution. What he meant to say was that Father Bowles would 
hear confessions in the sacristy after Compline. No one 
wished ¢o see or be seen by Father Bowles. In all the time he 
came to us I can never recall that he entered anyone’s room, 
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or did more than give a very sweet smile to those who crossed 
his path. He came and went like a passing breeze. It was 
rumored that before supper the Companions at Nashotah, 
and those who lived within reach of the seminary, met this 
mysterious Mr. Bowles in the private oratory of Dr. Webb, 
and there gave an account of themselves to him, as the 
representative of the Master of the Congregation. Certainly 
other clergymen came at the same time as he did, and left 
either that night or the next morning. Whatever things were 
accomplished were not matters of public knowledge. I was 
soon to know all about them. 

After Compline nearly every student “saw” Mr. Bowles 
in the sacristy. It was considered the decent thing to do. 
Those who did not go to confession were suspected of Protes- 
tantism. In my time I can only recall one or two men who 
consistently refused the privilege offered, as they were entitled 
to do, if, according to the rule of Anglicanism, they were 
satisfied with confessing their sins to God alone. It was just 
before Christmas, I think, after returning from Philadelphia, 
that “Father” Bowles come on his usual visit. After my. 
confession he handed me a small book and asked me to read 
it. It was the Manual of the Companions. He told me that 
the Congregation would like me to apply for membership if 
it were agreeable tome. A correspondence followed in which 
it was suggested that on my ordination I should go to Chicago 
as curate at All Saints where Bowles was rector. ‘This was, 
of course, out of my power to promise, without the permission 
of my bishop. It was intimated to me that there would be 
no difficulty since Dr. Webb was desirous that I should join 
the Companions, and the bishop had given up the idea of 
sending me to a country mission. As my ordination was 
still some time away, the question of the curacy was allowed 
to rest. After serious consideration I decided to accept the 
invitation to join the Companions. 

I was assisted in this resolution by the advice of the 
Librarian, Dr. Lloyd W. Hixon, an aged layman who lived 
as a pensioner at the seminary. He had been totally deaf 
since a shell exploded near him on one of the battlefields 
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of the Civil War. He resided in the cloister with the stu- 
dents, who attended to his wants, whilst he in return gave 
them the assistance of his medical knowledge. He was a 
great admirer of the Companions and especially of William 
McGarvey. He urged me to accept his guidance, telling me 
that there was no one in the Episcopal Church who had so 
much common sense and real piety. This was all the more 
strange since Dr. Hixon, though a constant attendant at all 
the services of the chapel, at which he wore a cassock and 
surplice, was not pronounced in his religious opinions, but 
rather belonged to the New England High Church party. It 
did not take long to make the final decision. Doubtless there 
was a mixture of motives. I was alone in what was to me 
still a foreign country. My mother wished me to return to 
England; but there was no “ family living” to be filled. I 
had long since decided that to be an English clergyman with- 
out the opportunities that circumstances had deprived me of, 
was to court disdain. America must be my future home, 
since Canada was too Protestant. With the Companions there 
would be the constant fellowship of those who were congenial. 
Doubtless it was pleasant to be chosen by them and asked 
for my acceptance of their friendship. It looked like the will 
of God, and now there can be no doubt in my mind that 
it was. 

There were other considerations. Mr. James Bourne, one 
of my associates at college in Canada, had come to Nashotah 
this year. He, too, had decided to serve in America. We 
were very close to one another and had no fears for the future. 

At the end of January of 1905 William McGarvey paid 
Nashotah a visit. On the last day of the month I made my 
first promises as a Companion to him in the little private 
oratory of St. Francis. The service was very simple and it 
was followed by a celebration at which I received com- 
munion. Dr. Webb was present and another student who 
was also a Companion. That ceremony decided my future. 
It placed me definitely in the fellowship of the Philadelphia 
party. From that time onward there was never a single . 
thought of ever being anything but a celibate priest. 
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McGarvey stayed with us for some days and from him I 
received great encouragement to persevere in my chosen path. 
Unlike Dr. Webb he sought the companionship of the stu- 
dents, being a most delightful conversationalist on many sub- 
jects. He had a most profound knowledge of the Bible, 
which he used to illustrate his talks. Many of us were 
worried about Higher Criticism, which was being so much 
discussed at that time. He explained to us that the tradition 
of the Catholic Church was much more authentic than the 
Hebrew texts which had come to us from anti-Christian 
rabbis. Similarly in the history of liturgical development 
he was able to show us the value of being in touch with the 
living rites of Christendom, instead of wandering into archaic 
researches. He was most reassuring in regard to Anglicanism. 
One felt that one could trust him. His visit was a very 
happv one for all of us. 


CHAPTER VIII 
LirE aT NASHOTAH 


yh LIFE at Nashotah was so completely in accordance 

with the ideals of the Philadelphia school of Anglo- 
Catholics that a more detailed description of it may assist the 
narrative. 

In my time Nashotah resembled a Catholic seminary in 
many ways. It was, of course, less strict in discipline. This 
was to be expected, seeing that its students were under no 
obligation to follow the celibate life, although strongly urged 
to doso. Since the coming of Dr. Gardner in 1890 the early 
monastic ideas had been revived. The life was centred in the. 
daily “‘ sacrifice of the mass” which was celebrated in almost 
exact accordance with the Roman rite. Every student began’ 
his day by assisting at one of the celebrations which took place 
in the chapel, or in one of the numerous oratories which were 
scattered through the different buildings. ‘There was a daily 
meditation directed by the professors in turn. The divine 
office was recited at the canonical hours, the deficiencies of the 
Book of Common Prayer being supplied by the Roman 
Breviary. Vespers was sung before supper, with incense and 
cope on the eves of the greater feasts. The Gregorian chant 
was followed faithfully; in later days the Solemnes method 
was the norm, the teacher having taken a course of study at 
the Benedictine monastery in the Isle of Wight. Compline 
ended the day. It was sung on note without organ accom- 
paniment and it made a beautiful ending to our devotions. 
The Latin Grace from the Blessing of the Table preceded and 
followed our meals. It was also sung. The rules of the 
house were followed with remarkable fidelity. There was 
rarely any need to administer any reprimands. Even on the 
coldest nights of a Wisconsin winter the ringing of the big 
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bell, traditionally known as ‘‘ Michael,”’ met with ready obedi- 
ence, the paths leading to the chapel from the surrounding 
buildings being soon filled with groups of students, their 
lanterns flickering on the snow, and their voices hushed by 
that spirit of reverence which tempered all our worship. 
Liturgical vestments were worn, the altars were adorned with 
lights and flowers, and incense was used on Sundays and holi- 
days. Before I left, the “Sacrament” was reserved for the 
purpose of adoration. Each scholastic year began with a 
formal retreat at which the most complete silence was ob- 
served. On Ash Wednesday and Good Friday very few 
students availed themselves of the morning coffee, and many 
took neither food nor drink until noon was passed. The 
Friday abstinence was a matter of rule. The spirit of rever- 
ence and self-denial was the outcome of a deep affection for 
the house, which was further witnessed to by the loyalty of 
the alumni, who came back to the annual commencements 
in great numbers. On that occasion the singing of Neale’s 
translation of the Golden Sequence in procession bore testi- 
mony to a devotion to Anglo-Catholic ideals and longings: 


“For thee, O dear, dear country, 

Mine eyes their vigil keep; 

For very love beholding 

Thy happy name, they weep. 
The mention of thy glory 

Is unction to the breast 

And medicine in sickness, 

And love, and life, and rest.” 


It was a Crusaders’ hymn of the New Jerusalem; of the Sion 
which awaited a return of Christians to Catholic unity. How 
the students and the alumni used to shout that triumphant 
march! It does one good to remember it. There was some- 
thing challenging and irrepressible about it. In view of what 
has happened since, the memory is mixed with sadness. 

After the completion of the canonical examination by the 
bishop’s chaplains, and the closing examinations of the year, 
I was ordained to the Anglican diaconate on the feast of 
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St. Augustine of Canterbury, 26 May, 1905. A tragic event 
took place during the ceremony. Bishop Nicholson, who 
had for a long time been in a precarious state of health, suf- 
fered a very severe heart attack before he had completed the 
ordination. He had been warned by his doctor before the 
service that this might occur, but he refused to disappoint 
the ordinands. With the greatest difficulty he was able to 
say the closing prayers, supported on both sides, and in a state 
of collapse. Thinking that he was about to expire, he spoke 
to us in the sacristy in an especially solemn manner. His 
words will never be forgotten. I can still repeat one sentence: 
“In your ministry always interest yourself in uninteresting 
people, not wasting your time with those who are congenial 
to you; this will bring you consolations that you would never 
suspect and a fruit to your ministry that will surpass your 
expectations.” The bishop had followed his own advice in 
the closing years of his episcopate. After the death of his 
wife he had renounced all social intercourse and spent most 
of his time travelling from one small town to another, mak- 
ing friends everywhere with those who might be described 
as the dwellers on Main Street. There was not a village in 
southern Wisconsin that did not welcome the arrival of Dr. 
Nicholson, and people of all religious persuasions flocked to 
hear his homely discourses, and to grasp his hand at the 
church door. 

He did not die at once, but lingered on for several months, 
unable to leave his room. It was said that his constant prac- | 
tice was to recite the rosary during that weary time of 
waiting. He was once on the point of entering the Catholic 
Church, but his youthful marriage changed the course of 
what we may believe was a sincerely lived life. 

My summer was to have been passed in Milwaukee in tem- 
porary charge of a declining parish. It had been arranged 
that I should return to the seminary in the fall as an in- 
structor in the preparatory department. After a week’s 
residence (in one room of a clergy-house which was rented 
to a private family as a means of providing a very slender 
subsistence), the small country mission of Hartland became 
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vacant. Hartland was only five miles from Nashotah. It 
was thought advisable to send me there as permanent rector, 
and thus increase the small stipend that Nashotah offered to 
its teachers. So to Hartland I went in the early days in 
July 1905. 

Although the village of Hartland has little or nothing to 
do with this narrative, it is impossible to pass it by without 
a word. Except during the summer months I only spent 
two days a week there. I found board and lodging with a 
family which had come from the State of New York in the 
early days of Wisconsin. ‘The household consisted of three 
persons besides myself. ‘Their combined ages were 255 years! 
The youngest was Mrs. Nourse, who was 82; her husband 
was 86, and her brother, Deacon Wright, was 87. I lived 
nearly two years with these good people before the death of 
Mrs. Nourse broke up our home. It was a very new en- 
vironment, but a most happy one. All three were Baptists, 
although attending a New England Congregational church, 
which was the only non-Anglican place of worship in the 
village. Mrs. Nourse did all the work, including the wash- 
ing, whilst we men either sat round the stove or on the piazza 
according to the weather. It was a wonderful thing to be 
present at our morning meal. The two aged men could 
despatch the flap-jacks as quickly as they were made. My 
portion was of much smaller size. With the deacon I stood 
in the permanent position of youthful preacher under examin- 
ation as to his orthodoxy. It is a pleasure to remember that 
my religious opinions were considered to be satisfactory, ex- 
cept for matters concerning the Church and the Sacraments 
which were politely avoided. These good people repre- 
sented the aristocracy of an older America, which did not 
shun the simple life. It was a valuable experience to have 
been their paying guest. From them I learned more of the 
early days of the Middle-West than I could ever have done 
from books. Their children had left for the city. They 
belonged to the professional class and though very worthy 
people it was always a regret to me that none of them had 
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remained to farm the homesteads their fathers had created 
in the wilderness. 

My own parishioners were few in number, though well 
established. Their church had grown from the missionary 
labors of the founder of Nashotah, Dr. Breck, who was still 
remembered by some of the oldest inhabitants. He was 
described as a tall, energetic man, whose coming on foot from 
Nashotah mission was welcomed by everyone, especially by 
the children, for his pockets were filled with trinkets and 
bonbons. 

Hartland preserved the conservatism of earlier days, and 
the Episcopalian families there, though very much attached 
to their Church, were opposed to the Ritualistic develop- 
ments of more recent years. My work there has no bearing 
on my narrative, so I resist further temptation to digress, 
although it would have been very pleasant to defend Main 
Street against its traducers. ‘There was a Main Street, indeed 
it might be said to be the only street, which straggled round 
several corners. 

Before Nashotah opened at the end of September, an at- 
tempt had been made to elect a coddjutor bishop. Dr. Webb 
was the candidate of the clergy, but he was not popular with 
the laity, and, after many ineffective ballots, the choice fell 
upon an unknown clergyman who afterward refused the 
honor. In November a second convention elected Dr. Webb 
without any serious opposition. Before he was consecrated 
I was ordained to the Anglican priesthood. 

The supreme question for the ordinands at Nashotah was 
clerical marriage. Few were bold enough to permit the presi- 
dent to become aware of any inclinations they might have 
in its direction. He taught in his classes, despite the fact of 
his own clerical origin, that the marriage of priests was jure 
divino invalid. My own class was divided in opinion. For 
myself the matter was settled. Another question was the 
validity of Anglican ordinations. Since their rejection by 
the Pope, our “‘ Orders”? were made the subject of the most 
careful investigation. Of course we all believed in their 
integrity. It must be remembered that we faced the matter 
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from our own standpoint. We thought our ordinations valid 
because we thought our Church was a branch of the Catholic 
Church. Amongst all the possible methods of ordaining the 
ministry we placed our own, whilst Rome naturally was com- 
pelled to regard it as a novelty. It is difficult to take an 
Olympian view of something that is a domestic matter. 
Rome was dissatisfied; we were satisfied. It was not seen 
in those days that our argument (which was supposed to be 
conclusive), drawn from the alleged evidence of our Catholic 
life, did not differ from that of other Protestants who offered 
their spiritual achievements as proof of their acceptable min- 
istry. We were satisfied; yet there were unpleasant diff- 
culties. It was not pleasant to hold an isolated position. 
My experience is that Anglicans begin to doubt their orders 
when they begin to doubt the Catholicity of their Church. 
Surely this is what one might expect. 

Our class had been scattered. It is customary in the Epis- 
copal Church for deacons to be given curacies. Only four 
were to return to Nashotah for “ priestly ordination ”. There 
were two others from other dioceses; one of them was already 
a professor at Nashotah, the Rev. Dr. Easton, a scholarly 
man, who is now at the General Seminary in New York, 
where he occupies an important chair. It was found impos- 
sible to arrange a retreat, but I spent a few days in Milwaukee 
with one of my classmates (who was also to be ordained) in 
spiritual preparation. The ceremony took place in the chapel 
at Nashotah, which I should have chosen myself. The or- 
daining bishop was Dr. White of Michigan City, who was 
later to play an important part in the Open Pulpit contro- 
versy. I had arranged for a large attendance of my parish- 
ioners from Hartland; even my Baptist friends came and 
watched the service with open-mouthed astonishment. I am 
sure that they suspected that they had been harboring what 
they would have called ‘“‘a Jesuit in disguise ”’. 

Canon St. George, the professor of Liturgics (and History), 
was acting as archdeacon. The service gave him the oppor- 
tunity to display his learning. He ingeniously translated the 
prayers of the old Roman ordo, and read them as a “ bidding 
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prayer ” at the presentation of the candidates. There were 
other interpolations. We entered the sanctuary dressed as 
deacons in albs, with our stoles hanging from one shoulder, 
and carrying our chasubles on our arms. The sermon was 
preached by Dr. Francis J. Hall, a professor in the Chicago 
Seminary, who published the first Swmma of Anglican theo- 
logy since Palmer attempted to write one in Tractarian days. 
He drew a parallel in his address between a sacrificing priest 
and a self-sacrificing priest. He also told us that he had 
questioned the officiating bishop as to his intention, and as- 
sured us that we were to be given the power to offer sacrifice 
for living and dead. The bishop, a High Churchman, whose 
ceremonial knowledge was not so great as were his good in- 
tentions, had some difficulty with the service, as the “ Arch- 
deacon” had arranged it. The efficient masters of cere- 
monies came to his rescue several times. After the laying 
on of hands we were given the priestly stole, the chasuble, 
and the host and chalice. There is no mention of these in 
the Prayer-Book. They were ingeniously fitted into the cere- 
mony without altering any of its words. The whole rite 
was very impressive; the singing of the Veni Creator and 
other chants in plainsong, by the students; the altar bedecked 
with flowers and lights; the clouds of incense; and the recita- 
tion of the words of consecration by all the ordinands, gave 
the service a very “‘ Catholic” appearance. It was fully con- 
vinced that I was a priest of God. I remember saying my 
first ““ mass”? with great fervor in the little oratory of St. 
Francis where I had made my vows as a Companion of the 
Holy Saviour: My dear colleague, James Bourne, acted as 
server and there was a small congregation of close friends. 
I was supremely happy and had no doubts of any kind. 
What was an added satisfaction was the willingness of my 
Hartland congregation to accept the changes that were made 
in the services of their little church. Without any difficulty 
a ‘“‘ late mass ” was introduced every Sunday and the children 
were permitted to go to me for confession. 

A few months after my ordination an event occurred which 
was to have a very important bearing on the approaching 
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crisis at Nashotah. Dr. Webb was consecrated bishop-co- 
adjutor of Milwaukee on Matthias Day, 1906. It was neces- 
sary for him to vacate his chair of Theology at Nashotah and 
to be absent most of the time on diocesan business. He 
retained his presidency of the house until the end of the 
scholastic year. The new professor of Theology, appointed 
without mature consideration, was the the Rev. Sigourney 
Fay, a charming but incompetent teacher, of whom I shall 
have much more to say. He had been for a short time at 
Fond-du-Lac, but his family resided in Philadelphia. .He was 
well-connected and his mother was wealthy. 

Dr. Webb on assuming the practical government of the 
diocese began to show alarming signs of timidity. He real- 
ized that the wealthy laymen, from whom he had to look 
for support in maintaining the numerous diocesan institu- 
tions, were suspicious of his opinions. He did not have 
the tact of Bishop Nicholson, whose suavity of manner was 
disarming. He chose therefore to placate those who were 
likely to oppose him. On the day of his consecration he dis- 
appointed Dr. McGarvey and his Philadelphia friends by 
wearing the vesture of a Low Church bishop and by carry- 
ing in his hand the Bible of his clerical grandfather. A large 
photograph of him in this propitiatory guise was displayed 
in a prominent photographer’s window. He did not resign 
from the Companions but he assumed a colder attitude toward 
them. It was quite clear that any leadership that might have 
been expected in regard to the Anglo-Catholic cause, was 
not to be forthcoming. He reserved his interest in this 
matter to meetings and functions that were outside his 
diocese, especially in England. Our hopes that were centred 
upon his election to the diocese of Milwaukee, of which he 
became ordinary on the death of Dr. Nicholson in the early 
autumn, were blasted. It was a great disappointment at the 
time and was to become a deciding factor in the events of 
1907-8. 

We did not realize the extent of the loss we had suffered 
at Nashotah by his absence, until the seminary opened under 
the administration of Dr. Joseph H. Barry. Dr. Webb’s place 
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was not to be filled. From the first the new president showed 
his complete incompetence. He failed to gain the confidence 
of the students; he took little or no interest in their difficul- 
ties; but his chief defect was an attitude of sarcasm, which 
was more assumed than real, that made his associates dis- 
inclined to discuss matters with him. Moreover, the burden 
of collecting money was distasteful to him. He was essen- 
tially a man of books, rather than an administrator. What 
was still more unfortunate for Nashotah, he fraternized with 
a small group of students, and to a large extent avoided the 
members of the staff. He was quite incapable of dealing 
with the troubles that were coming. 

Before I close this chapter it seems the place to say a few 
words about the Rev. Charles Bowles. Although he took 
no active part in the Open Pulpit controversy, he was one 
of those who renounced his Anglican ministry in 1908, and 
he was during all his life as a Protestant minister a close 
associate of William McGarvey. Immediately after his 
graduation from the Western Seminary in Chicago, and his 
ordination to the Anglican diaconate, he made application 
to enter the C.S.S.S. In the following May, 1894, he was 
present as a member at the Sixth Chapter which was held at 
Nashotah. Later he became warden of the Western Con- 
ference which met each month at Nashotah. His regular 
attendance at this meeting was probably the reason for his 
acting as an extraordinary confessor to the students. In this 
capacity he exercised very great influence for good. 

After a short ministry in the stockyard area of Chicago 
where he experienced many difficulties, he was elected rector 
of All Saints’ Church, in the suburb of Ravenswood. He 
remained here until he became a Catholic. It was my happi- 
ness to assist him as a deacon at one of his patronal festivals. 
The number of people who went to communion was quite 
astonishing. He was a man of very few words and could not 
have been considered a very entertaining host, but of his 
holiness there could have been no doubt. His mother told 
me that she did not think that he had ever committed a sin 
in his whole life! 
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I discovered that his father, who came from Canada, had 
been a friend of the notorious Low Church Bishop Cheney, 
who created the Reformed Episcopal Church in 1870, and 
who was “consecrated” by Bishop Cummins who left the 
Episcopal Church at the same time. Strange as it may seem, 
both Percival and McGarvey had a strong interest in Bishop 
Cheney, whom they hoped to bring back to the Anglican fold. 
They were disposed to regard his consecration as valid despite 
its condemnation by the Episcopal Church. 

“Father ” Bowles was known at Nashotah as a man of 
great piety and spiritual charm, although we all stood in awe 
of his goodness. When I visited him, on the occasion already 
mentioned, he took me immediately to my room and gave 
me a book of meditations. I accepted the hint that he had 
no time to waste in conversation. The windows of the bed- 
room, as in all the others in the house, were glazed with wavy 
glass. On my expressing curiosity, supposing that the room 
was overlooked, he replied that there was no possible reason 
for anyone wanting to look out of it. In other people the 
form in which he expressed his piety might have caused re- 
sentment, but no one could possibly be angry with him. He 
had the sweetest of smiles and the kindest of thoughts for 
everyone. He simply found himself quite incapable of sus- 
taining a conversation. 

He had close friends who understood him. One of them 
was the rector of St. Joseph’s P. E. Church at Pullman, the 
Rev. Otho Gromoll, who became a Catholic with him. An- 
other was Hugh Benson, whom he met in the Holy Land, and 
with whom he was accustomed to spend prolonged visits in 
England. They did not disturb one another. There was 
practically nothing alike in their temperament except this 
—that they could enjoy a fellowship without the need of 
talking. Charles Bowles was a great traveller. Being pos- 
sessed of private means, he took, in his Anglican days, a 
long voyage every summer. This was expected of him in 
Chicago, where in the hot months the suburban congrega- 
tions are away at their cottages, and the churches are de- 
serted. An amusing incident illustrates his seclusiveness. 
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When he was a Catholic priest he was at table with another 
clerical visitor, who was telling stories about Egypt. Some- 
one remembered that Bowles had been there. He was asked 
to say something, but demurred on the plea that he had been 
there too short a time to be able to form any opinions that 
were worth mentioning. It was discovered that he had lived 
for several months where the talkative priest had only passed 
a few days. Everyone laughed when they recalled the deep 
interest with which Bowles had listened without saying a 
word. 

Father Bowles, though a meek man, was not lacking in 
character, a thing which was soon discovered by those who 
had any dealings with him. His “no” was the most de- 
cisive ““no” possible. McGarvey used to tell of a famous 
sermon that he preached when he left his first parish. He 
told his congregation very clearly what he thought of their 
defects. McGarvey used to describe it as the “ wrath of 
the lamb ”. 

At Nashotah Charles Bowles, rather than McGarvey, was 
the visible expression of the C.S.S.S. Despite the great at-: 
tractions of the latter it was the evident holiness of the former 
which drew me into its membership. Had I not made 
Bowles my confessor, it is likely that I should never have 
become a Catholic. 

I append to this chapter a letter I received from McGarvey 
on the eve of my ordination: 


) 


8 May, 1905 


I have your letter telling me of the appointment of your ordi- 
nation on 26 May. We shall remember you daily in our inter- 
cessions from now on, and will say the Masses for you on the 26th. 
In preparing for your ordination to the diaconate, keep before you 
the essential character of the sacred ministry. It is not that we 
are ministers to the people or ministers to God in certain sacred 
actions. We are all that; but the essential nature of the ministry 
is that we are surrendered to God to be used as instruments in work- 
ing out the world’s redemption or rather of the redemption of the 
elect. It is preéminently a life of oblation and abandonment to the 
divine will. We see this in the ministry of Jesus Christ. His 
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human will was constantly surrendering itself to the divine will and 
the merit of His life and sacrifice lay not in the physical suffering 
but in the willingness and completeness of the surrender He made to 
the Father’s purpose. And so when our Lord chose His first priests — 
He called them to sacrifice their lives and to surrender all for him. 
They appreciated fully what He expected from them, and “ they 
left all and followed Him.” As He had been sent forth to be a 
sacrifice, so He sent them forth: ““ As my Father hath sent me so 
I send you.” And they themselves realized that they “ were 
appointed unto death.” 

Look forward therefore to your ordination as a laying yourself 
upon the altar of God in complete surrender, and let your heart 
and lips say day by day “So I come to do thy will, O God.” 

The man who goes to his ordination in this spirit of generous 
self-surrender and preserves this spirit of sacrifice throughout his 
life will know the sweetness and joy of the presence of the Divine 
Master. For just in the measure that we give our all to God, in 
that measure He will grant to us his consolations. And we shall find 
that in losing our life for Christ and His Gospel we are finding it. 

May God bless you ever, and make your life and ministry to 
redound to His glory, 


Affectionately yours in Xt. 
WittiaMm McGarvey. 


CHAPTER IX 
THe New REcImME at NasHoTAH 


N THE SPRING of 1906 the trial of the Rev. Algernon 
Crapsey took place. He had claimed the right to inter- 
pret the Apostles’ Creed in such a way that the reality of the 
Virgin Birth and the bodily Resurrection of our Lord might 
be practically denied. It was with difficulty that he was 
deposed from the Anglican ministry. The support that he 
received from the Broad or Modernist party, gave the first 
intimation of the approaching troubles. 

Dean Church tells us in his history of the Oxford Move- 
ment that the day which saw the condemnation of Ward’s 
book, The Ideal of a Christian Church, saw also the rise to 
power of the “Broads”. They slipped into the gap which 
the Newmanites had made in the walls of Oxford conserva- 
tism. The University was too tired of controversy to wage 
another war against a new foe. Throughout the develop- 
ment of the Anglo-Catholic movement both in England and 
America, it served the purpose of the “ Broads” to protect 
it from the attacks of the Protestants. Anything that dis- 
turbed the traditions of Anglicanism was favorable to them- 
selves. By securing toleration for others they secured their 
own. They were willing to let the Anglo-Catholics swing 
incense, if they themselves might be able to sap the dogmatic 
structure of established belief. They consistently favored 
a liberal attitude toward all religious questions. At the 
Crapsey trial they took offence at the unwillingness of the 
Anglo-Catholics to return a sympathy which had been 
received. 

This, however, was impossible. It was in opposition to 
Liberalism that the Oxford Movement had first begun. It 
was essential to the Anglo-Catholic position that it should 
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be accepted by all as the only true one. The Crapsey trial 
therefore set the Modernists and the Anglo-Catholics at 
daggers’ points. The former seized the opportunity to join 
forces with all those elements in the Episcopal Church which 
were watching the growth of “Catholic” practices with 
alarm. The Low, or Evangelical party had not forgotten 
the famous Fond-du-Lac episcopal consecration in 1900, when 
the Rev. Reginald H. Weller was ordained as coadjutor 
bishop with a very elaborate ceremony in which many of 
the Roman customs were used, and when eight or nine 
bishops wore mitres at a “solemn pontifical mass”. The 
| Moderate High Churchmen were also becoming alarmed at the 
acceptance of Papal Infallibility by some Episcopal clergy- 
men. ‘The time was favorable for the formation of a new 
alliance which would either drive the Romanizers from the 
Anglican Church, or reduce them to a state of tolerated 
subserviency. ‘This new alliance, as will be seen later, chose 
the Open Pulpit movement as its weapon. 

In the summer of 1906 I was able to return to England 
for the first time in five years. Much had happened during 
those years. I had left England as a youth and came back 
as an ordained clergyman with the license of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. It was possible to mix on friendly terms with 
the Anglican ministry. The result was very disillusioning. 
Englishmen are prone to take a critical attitude toward their 
own institutions. On all sides there were indications of con- 
fusion. ‘There seemed to be no standard of practice, and no 
plan of campaign. No two churches that I visited were 
alike in their methods of worship. In some the Roman missal 
was used; in others it was adapted to the Prayer-Book; in 
none was it treated as an alien rite. Every clergyman was 
a law to himself; and episcopal authority was openly ignored. 
I returned in the middle of September with a sense of dis- 
appointment, recalling a remark which had been made to me 
before I left America. That remark had opened up a new 
line of thinking: “ You will find,” I was told, “ when you 
get to England that no one over there has any adequate idea 
of the term ‘kingdom of God’; the English idea of king- 
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ship is sentimental and imaginative.” There appeared to be 
a good deal of truth in this. How can a kingdom exist with- 
out law? 

On my way to Nashotah I stopped for a few days with 
McGarvey in Philadelphia. He spoke to me more confiden- 
tially than he had ever done before. We took several walks 
together through the streets of the older districts. He took 
pleasure in pointing out the beauty of the colonial architec- 
ture and told me much of the history of many of the ancient 
houses. There was nevertheless a worrisome question in his 
mind which he could not conceal. It was a relief to him to 
discuss it. He had been reading a book by the Rev. Spencer 
Jones, England and the Holy See. The book had been pub- 
lished for some years and it contained a sympathetic preface 
written by Lord Halifax. I had never read it, though the 
character of its contents was fairly familiar to me, because it 
was being popularized by The Lamp (then an Anglican 
monthly), published by the Rev. Paul James Francis, Superior 
of the Graymoor community, who afterward made his sub- 
mission to Rome. 

The thesis of the book was this: if there is to be reunion, 
it cannot take place without the codperation of Rome; but 
Rome cannot change without ceasing to be Rome; we, how- 
ever, can change and do change; therefore let us change. 
The publication of this book gave rise to a new pro-Roman 
party in the Anglican Church, which accepted the decrees 
of the Vatican Council, but which refused to submit to Rome 
without its acknowledgment of the validity of Anglican or- 
ders. It was argued that the fruit of Anglican orders proved | 
them to be valid; and that no one could deny his own spiritual 
experience. On the other hand it was asserted that the papal 
condemnation of these orders was not an infallible decision. 
In this matter Rome could therefore change, and doubtless 
would change if the pro-Roman party clung together and 
demanded a reconsideration of the case. 

There was much more in the book than the development 
of this thesis. It contained one of the most intelligible de- 
fences of the papal system that has ever been written. It 
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was this defence, rather than the main thesis of the book, 
that had disturbed McGarvey. He told me that he thought 
the arguments offered were absolutely unassailable. It is 
certain that no one had attempted to answer the book. There 
was something ominous in this. It seemed to suggest that 
fears were entertained as to the course Lord Halifax might 
take if the book were directly attacked. 

I shall never forget the gravity with which McGarvey 
discussed the situation. Hitherto I had not supposed that 
anyone took the book so seriously. Copies of The Lamp lay 
on the table of the common room at Nashotah, but its argu- 
ments found little support. It seemed ridiculous that 
Anglicans could believe in Papal Infallibility and remain 
Anglicans. Yet this is precisely what Spencer Jones and 
Paul James Francis were proposing. When I discovered that 
McGarvey thought their position possible, perhaps necessary, 
there came the remembrance of the remark about the king- 
dom of God. The Papal Church was certainly a kingdom, 
and the Anglican theory offered a loose confederacy of 
divided and disagreeing elements. Was The Lamp idea so 
foolish after all? We had always been taught that the Pope 
was the chief bishop of Christendom, and that if there was to 
be reunion, it could only take place with his approval. But 
we always supposed that the papacy would in some mysterious 
way become changed. Anglican clergymen were now as- 
serting that an essential change was impossible. From that 
time on I slowly accepted the new position, without the least 
thought of disloyalty and certainly without the slightest 
suspicion of any future renunciation of the Anglican min- 
istry. I now read The Lamp with respect, but not without 
misgivings. 

At the opening of the seminary, Dr. Barry took the place 
of Bishop Webb. ‘The first intimation that we received of 
the changed régime was the assumption by him of the title 
of Dean. Since he still retained a connexion with the diocese 
of Fond-du-Lac, of whose tiny cathedral he was a canon, he 
considered that he was entitled to wear the insignia of a 
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Roman Monsignor, and therefore appeared in a cassock with 
purple trimmings. This seemed inconsistent in one who was 
so anti-papal. 

It did not take me long to know that the new Dean had 
a very strong New England prejudice for Englishmen, and 
that I could expect nothing from him but frigid politeness. 
There was an escape. The Rev. Sigourney Fay returned as 
professor of Dogma. He was altogether delightful. He, 
too, found his environment chilly. He had always supposed 
Dean Barry to be a very close friend. They had both been 
together at Fond-du-Lac, where Fay fulfilled the mysterious 
duties of an archdeacon. When asked what these duties 
were, he would reply in the dictionary manner: ‘“ Why, 
of course, archdiaconal.” Actually he spent his time whilst in 
Fond-du-Lac going all over the country preaching, mostly 
outside the limits of his diocese. At Nashotah he treated 
his official duties in much the same way. He was more often 
absent than present in class; and when he was in class he 
talked of everything else except theology. 

Fay found the Dean changed; and he found the common 
table unendurable. He was permitted, on the plea of health, 
to establish a menage in one of the empty houses known as 
the Cole House. I was later invited to share this retreat 
with him; and our life together was most enjoyable. Fay 
was completely out of his element in the Episcopal Church. 
Although he had not the least intention of leaving it, he 
felt not the slightest loyalty to it. This was rather painful 
to me, who had a very strong attachment to the religion of 
my fathers. -I found myself driven to a position of defence, 
against an adversary who knew the weakness of every argu- 
ment that I could suggest. He was mercurial. One could 
pin him down to nothing. When he had exhausted his argu- 
ments against the religion which he was ordained to teach, 
he would wearily admit that he supposed that it was possible 
to be a “ Catholic”? and yet remain an Anglican. He fell 
back on one favorite excuse for his apparent inconsistency. 
He had recently returned with Bishop Grafton from a visit 
to Russia. There he had been very much impressed by the 
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mysterious splendor of the Greek Orthodox Church. He 
used often to say: “I know that the Greeks must be Catho- 
lics for they have the Catholic life. If they do not submit 
to Rome, why should we?” This phase did not last long, 
for the further question would arise: ‘““ How do I know what 
the Catholic life is?’ Fay had no arguments for remaining 
an Anglican which were not sentimental. This did not satisfy 
me. I determined to get to the foundation of the question: 
“Why am I an Anglican? ” 

This resolution led to a great deal of private reading. 
I was determined to establish the ‘“ Catholicity ” of the 
Anglican Church. By this term was covered our own 
Nashotah, or, if you will, Percival, opinions of what was 
Catholic. Ridiculous as this seems to me now, I can see no 
other explanation. We had an idea of what was Catholic, 
at least we assumed that we could recognize it in some reli- 
gious organizations, and fail to recognize it in others. Was 
our idea confirmed by history? Was there through the con- 
tinuous development of Christianity an essential element 
which we possessed as Anglicans? Was it something differ- 
ent from papal Christianity? Was it accepted officially by 
the Anglican Church, not merely at the moment, but—and 
this was vital—since the time of the so-called Reformation? 
It was necessary to become thoroughly familiar with post- 
Reformation Anglicanism. During the year I read most of 
the library of the Anglo-Catholic Fathers. My reading 
brought me little comfort. I began to suspect the catenas 
of isolated texts often found in controversial manuals. Read 
in their context the quotations did not bear the construction 
placed upon them. Without exception the accepted theo- 
logians of the Anglican Church before the time of Newman 
seemed to me to be what we should now call Protestants. 

Canon St. George, professor of Church History, also made 
difficulties for me. He hated the Reformation because it was 
-English—and he was an Irishman, when he remembered it. 
He and Fay, who had little else in common, agreed in this. 
They believed that no argument could be built upon the his- 
tory of post-Reformation Anglicanism. The Oxford Move- 
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ment must be regarded as a miracle of grace. There was a 
gap of three hundred years during which Catholic life lay 
dormant to break forth in full vigor in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. During that period the most that could be said was 
that the ministry was validly retained and no fundamental 
error definitely taught by official Anglicanism. It was use- 
less to look for any Catholic consciousness during this period, 
for there was none. This was a theory that I could not pos- 
sibly accept. I tried to satisfy myself that here and there one 
could find evidences of people believing in the Mass and in 
priestly absolution. The results of my reading were so meagre 
as to be alarming. Fay’s good humor and apparent satisfac- 
tion with conditions smoothed over the difficulties but did 
not meet them. I was always looking backward and he 
forward. I was asking for reasons, whilst he was asking for 
results. His mind was always in a state of redhot activity 
which contrasted very amusingly with his heavy figure and 
his difficulty of movement. He would often call for an 
automobile from a public garage—there were very few in 
those days—which was two miles away, to take him across the 
campus, if there was the least sign of dampness. This com- 
bination of physical inertia and mental restlessness was char- 
acteristic of him. 

On 28 October, 1906, Bishop Nicholson died after a linger- 
ing illness of over a year. Many of us went to Milwaukee 
for the funeral, at which Bishops Webb, Grafton, Weller, 
and Anderson (of Chicago) officiated. The body was ac- 
companied to Nashotah, and lies buried in the cemetery with 
the early pioneers of Wisconsin Anglicanism. 

On the evening of All Saints’ Day the annual retreat began. 
It was our custom to postpone it for a month after the 
opening of the seminary to give the new students time to 
accommodate themselves—as many had to do—to the rather 
unusual environment. The retreat was given by the new 
dean and it was an almost complete failure. It was a failure 
from which he never quite recovered. The meditations were 
of a very high character and most carefully prepared, but 
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they failed to gain the confidence of the listeners. There 
was a note of sarcasm in them. Dr. Barry had for many 
years been a professor at the Western Seminary in Chicago 
and understood the student attitude. He was somewhat 
hostile to it. It irked him, and he refused to make allow- 
ances for immaturity. The students were not slow to note 
this irritation. None of them went to the dean to con- 
fession. He walked with me in the cloister one night during 
the retreat and complained of this very bitterly. He was 
unreasonable about it. It is too much to expect subjects to 
confess to their ecclesiastical superior, in whose hands was 
the power of discipline. The retreatants sought spiritual 
consolation from other members of the staff and the new dean 
felt slighted. One of the things that he did was quite un- 
worthy of him. He gave me orders to tell the Rev. Charles 
Bowles that he had no longer any permission to act as con- 
fessor to the students. 

On 28 November we buried Dr. Gardner, the late presi- 
dent of Nashotah, in our cemetery. It was he who had in- 
augurated the Catholic revival at Nashotah. He had been 
living in retirement for some years. On 3 December Bishop 
Webb was enthroned as Bishop of Milwaukee. He chose 
me for his chaplain, who according to Anglican custom 
carries the episcopal staff. The Companions of the Holy 
Saviour were present at the ceremony and after it was over 
they spoke of me as the warden of the Western Conference. 
Since “ Father”? Bowles was practically banished from the 
seminary it was thought better to have a warden who was 
resident there, for the seminary was the recruiting ground 
for new members. The suggestion came, of course, from the 
Master, William McGarvey. The appointment was made 
later and was apparently acceptable to the dean, who had a 
very high regard for the Companions as a body. 

On Sunday, 9 December, James M. Bourne, my old friend, 
with whom I had been associated at college, was ordained an 
Anglican priest. ‘The ceremony took place in the chapel at 
Nashotah and was carried out in much the same way as my 
own. It was the first ordination to the “ priesthood” by 
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Bishop Webb as far as I am able to recall. It was a very happy 
day for us all, since Bourne was a member of the Com- 
panions, and had spent a part of his last vacation with the 
brethren in Philadelphia. 

Up to this time, although I spent most of my spare time 
at the house of Professor Fay, and often spent the night 
there, my quarters were in the faculty house. In the early 
part of 1907 Fay asked for permission for my living with him 
at the Cole House, and this being granted, it was a very happy 
arrangement for me, and I hope for him. We became in- 
separables. We had our own chapel. A man servant and 
his wife and small child made up the members of the family. 
This man was a French-Canadian and, of course, a Catholic. 
He seemed to be quite reconciled to the Anglican way of 
doing things and went to confession to Fay. This was some- 
thing that did not seem right to me, but Fay thought that 
it was the only logical application of our principles. Why 
should not members of different branches of the Church par- 
ticipate in one another’s sacraments? ‘The small child wore 
at least a dozen medals with which Fay had invested him 
from time to time, to the great joy of his parents. Amongst 
other ecclesiastical treasures Fay possessed what he assured us 
was a relic of St. Thomas of Canterbury. He used to dip 
this relic in water and prescribe the potation as a remedy for 
sickness. He took a particular pleasure in such things and 
assured me that it was his Irish atavism. I have many happy 
remembrances of those days. I can see Fay coming down to 
breakfast, rubbing his hands with glee and saying: “ What 
a splendid way to begin another day. A cold bath and 
Mass.” There was a childlike naiveté about him that was 
very delightful. In all the days spent in his house we never 
had a misunderstanding, although far from agreement in 
many things. He was only a few years older than myself, 
and had been ordained about two years before me, yet he 
always spoke of me as his child, because it was my custom to 
make my confessions to him. He had a very brilliant mind, 
though badly hampered by physical weakness and poor eye- 
sight. He was a most interesting conversationalist. Every- 
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one liked him, including Dean Barry. ‘There was, however, a 
trace of femininity which asked for wooing, and the dean did 
not propose to woo. ‘The separation between the two men 
grew and became a difficulty as the days passed. Dr. Barry 
rarely came to our house; and we were never invited to his. 
The faculty, indeed, was becoming divided under the new 
régime, and this had very important results. 


CHAPTER X 
THE SPRING OF 1907 


Hi WAS in the spring of 1907 that the first intimation of 

the coming storm was manifested. The works of George 
Tyrrell, especially his Lex Credendi, were being read by many 
Anglicans, who were disposed to regard him as a new prophet. 
He was thought to be popularizing the Catholic faith. A 
novel by Fogazzaro, Il Santo, was circulated amongst the 
students at Nashotah. It expressed the same point of view. 
The impression gained ground that the Pope’s imprisonment 
was intellectual as well as physical. He was separated from 
the world by a traditional obscurantism, called Vaticanism. 
If he were freed from this he would once more become the 
leader of a united Christendom. The condemnation of 
Tyrrell was regarded as a demonstration of the Pope’s in- 
ability to move with the times. The very word ‘“ Modern- 
ism’ was attractive. Nashotah on the whole judged that 
Tyrrell had been unfairly treated. This made the situation 
rather complicated in view of the increasing influence of 
The Lamp. It divided the Anglo-Catholics into pro-Romans 
and anti-Romans. ‘The division still exists and has become 
more marked. 

Meanwhile the alliance between the Broad and Evan- 
gelical parties in the Episcopal Church was gathering strength. 
It attracted to it many who were ranked as High Churchmen. 
The hope that Modernism would destroy Papal authority and 
leave Christendom to the direction of a Protestant federation, 
swayed by Anglican influence, cemented the alliance. The 
writings of Bishop Gore played a great part in this inclination 
of High Churchmen toward Liberalism. 

It is important to make the situation clear. The Evangeli- 
cals, in common with all out-and-out Protestants, had suf- 
fered a great loss of dogmatic belief. They had also lost 
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their prejudice, mostly of a social and “‘ tea-party ” charac- 
ter, for what they still called “‘ Sectarianism,” i. e. the other 
Protestant denominations. ‘They had never considered epis- 
copacy essential to the existence of the Church; they were 
now willing to regard it as a mere ecclesiastical heirloom. 
The Broad Churchmen shared the opinions of the Evan- 
gelicals, but also desired that certain doctrines such as the 
Virgin Birth and the Bodily Resurrection should be regarded 
as pious opinions rather than essential parts of the Christian 
creed. In the pages of The Churchman, these two parties 
exchanged their views and evolved what was known as the 
“Priest and Prophet Theory”. It was asserted that a vital 
religion is always the result of the interplay of two forces. 
There is the force of tradition preserved by a priesthood; 
and there is the gathering of new life from the inspiration 
of the less trammelled preacher or prophet. Both were neces- 
sary for a living Christianity. Those who, like the non- 
Anglican ministers, made no pretence to any hierarchic stand- 
ing, might nevertheless be true prophets. Reunion between 
the sects might not yet be possible, but an exchange of 
prophets was possible, and desirable. If the Anglican pulpits 
were opened to ministers of other denominations, it would 
inflict no injury to the position of the “ priests,” whose litur- 
gical functions would remain undisturbed, but it would en- 
courage a friendship, and a mutual enlightenment, that might 
lead to a universal acceptance of both priests and prophets. 
In a word, the “‘ Historic Episcopate”’ might be made accept- 
able to those who had hitherto rejected it, to their own loss. 
There was another attraction to the theory; it would tend 
to destroy pro-Roman tendencies in the Episcopal Church. 
Although Bishop Gore was not attracted to this theory, 
for he was a strong sacerdotalist, his followers, with an in- 
stinctive understanding of his mind, went beyond him. 
Unconsciously, he had prepared the way for the Open Pulpit 
by his rejection of ecclesiastical infallibility. Christian 
truth was, to his thinking, to be found in the ecclesia discens 
rather than in the ecclesia docens. He was a Modernist at 
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heart in that he placed the criterion of truth in its ac- 
ceptability. 

The development of the Prophet and Priest Theory was 
a preparation for the General Convention to be held in 
Richmond in the fall of the same year. Great hopes were 
set upon the strength of the Protestant South, which would 
be able to secure a strong representation. Rome was totter- 
ing and Protestants must unite. How absurd all this seems 
now. It was very real then. Unfortunately the Anglo- 
Catholics had no strong leadership. Bishop Grafton, who was 
regarded as their most prominent representative on the epis- 
copal bench, was old, and so hopelessly prejudiced against 
Rome that he was revered rather than followed. There was 
also no strong journalistic support. The Living Church, 
always published at a loss, could not take the risk of being 
too outspoken. The Anglo-Catholics, outside the circle 
associated with McGarvey, were like sheep without a shepherd. 
Ritualism had reduced them to a parochialism that was lack- 
ing in cohesion and leadership. 

It was inevitable that the confused apprehension that pre- 
vailed everywhere should make itself felt at Nashotah. The 
twofold issue, of Modernism (more or less identified with 
Higher Criticism) and of the pro-Roman position, tended 
to divide the faculty and the student body into factions. 
Hitherto there had been a growing confidence that Anglo- 
Catholicism would gradually extend itself throughout the 
Anglican Church. This easy-going assurance was now faced 
with two momentous questions. Is this Anglo-Catholicity 
to accept Modernism, Liberalism and the authority of learned 
Higher Critics, or is it to defend ecclesiastical definition? 
From this arose the further question: Does ecclesiastical 
definition mean papal definition, or at least papal acceptance 
of definition? There were three answers. The first, an 
unqualified acceptance of scholarship and religious experience, 
as the only possible criteria of truth; the second, a limitation 
of Christian experience to those who possessed a valid hier- 
archy, which was the anti-Roman Anglo-Catholic position; 
or third, the position of The Lamp, i. e. the acceptance of all 
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papal teachings with the hope of ultimate corporate reunion 
with Rome, at some indefinite future date. To the last 
answer was added a more or less vague idea of an Anglican 
Uniate in which the clergy might marry and the services be 
said in English. 

Nashotah tended to divide on these issues. Dr. Barry was 
a strong anti-Roman and believed in what he called “ Catho- 
licism ”. It is difficult to say what the content of this 
Catholicism was, since he was not in the least sympathetic 
with the Greek Orthodox Churches. He had an eclecticism 
of his own, which he never tried to formulate. Professor 
Fosbroke was a conservative Broad Churchman, with certain 
Anglo-Catholic sympathies. He was hardly interested in the 
questions that were disturbing us. He worked incessantly; 
was most conscientious as a teacher; and had the happy 
faculty of relaxing in the evening without any desire to talk 
shop. Some of us met once a week in his house for a game of 
cards, but I cannot remember that he ever referred to current 
topics. \ Dr. Easton, professor of New Testament Exegesis, 
a sincere and painstaking student, whose German training 
inclined him strongly toward radical Higher Criticism, was 
definitely anti-Roman. He took a very strong attitude 
against the papal condemnation of the Modernists. Remarks 
that he made in his class and elsewhere roused a good deal of 
antagonism not only at Nashotah but also in the diocese. 
Canon St. George maintained a neutral position in regard to 
discussions concerning the Pope, but a very strong one against 
Higher Criticism, and also against The Lamp. 

If my readers cannot untangle this confusion, which is what 
might be expected, they can at least see that the remainder 
of the teaching staff, which was inclined to be pro-Roman, 
was not likely to meet with much sympathy from its col- 
leagues. It was only natural that we should be thrown a 
great deal together and the most convenient and most agree- 
able place of meeting was the house of Professor Fay. Our 
meetings aroused the suspicions of the dean. He felt that 
something was going on behind his back. 
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In truth our meetings at Professor Fay’s house were of the 
most innocuous character. They were an anodyne to high- 
strung nerves. Not an uncharitable or disloyal word ever 
passed anyone’s lips. Fay was the centre of attraction and 
this delighted him. He would sing Russian hymns to his 
own accompaniment; he would discuss the latest books, which 
arrived in hundreds; he would tell us of his travels; some- 
times he would mimic the voice and actions of people he had 
known, for he was a very clever actor. Everything was done 
good-naturedly. Not a word against the dean, commonly 
called Uncle Joe, would have been tolerated for a moment. 
I am sure that Fay, and indeed all of us, had the greatest 
reverence for other members of the faculty. It is true that 
the main subject of conversation was the religious situation. 
We were all more or less agreed. 

The only hope for Anglo-Catholics was an ultimate re- 
union with the Holy See. There was nothing disloyal in this; 
indeed, it was the natural end of the Oxford Movement. In 
this matter Fay loved to romance. He was willing to believe 
that Rome would take us to her arms and give us everything 
we asked for. We knew how to accept such ramblings. He 
loved also to be whimsical and defend positions that he did not 
really occupy. To say, as Dean Barry says, that he was un- 
stable is to misunderstand him. He was essentially a tease, 
and he loved to tease ‘‘ Uncle Joe’”’ more than anyone else. 
He had not the slightest intention of going to Rome, either 
alone or with others. No such thought ever entered his head 
in any serious way until long afterward. Remember that 
I was living in- his house and shared his most intimate con- 
fidences. It was Fay’s merry laugh and his simple trust in 
God that helped to make life bearable at that time. 

In January of 1907 I was duly appointed Warden of the 
Western Conference of the C.S.S.S. I received the follow- 
ing letter from the Master: 


My dear Fr. Hawks: 


I had intended writing to you when I received your letter. I was 
very thankful to hear of your election to be the Western Warden. 
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I think it is important that the Warden should be near Nashotah. 
Moreover the Companions have a real regard for you personally, 
and I have no doubt you will be able to be of real help to them. 
The work of the Warden is not at all to enforce Rule, but to 
lead those in his Conference by manifesting the living spirit of 
Christ Jesus. If you have the hearts of the Companions, and I 
think you have, you will be able to do very much by a word of 
brotherly sympathy. We are all led by our hearts more than by 
our heads. So does Christ Jesus lead us, and so also must we lead 
others if we would really be a help to them in their struggles. 


My love to all. 
Affectionately yours in Xt. 
WiLttiam McGarvey. 


In May McGarvey came West. We had been looking for- 
ward to seeing him because we were anxious to know what 
he thought of the situation. Dr. Barry received him very 
cordially. In spite of the acid remarks that he saw fit to 
put in his book,? written when he was old and forgetful, he 
had always shown interest in the C.S.S.S. He had already 
_ approved of my appointment as warden and encouraged me to 
extend its influence amongst the students. He now did a very 
unexpected thing. He applied for admission to the Congre- 
gation himself. So willing was he to codperate with McGarvey 
that he persuaded Fay and Delany,? Dean of Milwaukee 
Cathedral, to resign from membership in the Oblates of Holy 
Cross, and join the C.S.S.S., with him. All three of them 
had once been colleagues under Bishop Grafton. They were 
received into the Congregation together during McGarvey’s 
visit. "The ceremony took place at the time of Commence- 
ment and we all went away for the holidays with the best of 
feelings, thinking that the clouds of suspicion had been blown 
away. | 

I did not have to go far, for Hartland is only five miles 
from Nashotah. Bourne left for the West Indies; Fay went 
East. McGarvey came to Hartland to stay with me for a 


1 His autobiography already referred to. 


2 The Rev. Seldon Delany became a Catholic in 1930; was ordained 1934. 
He died 1935. 
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few days. My situation here had been changed. My dear 
friend Mrs. Nourse had died suddenly a few days before and 
my pleasant association with her husband and brother was 
at an end. McGarvey preached for me on the next Sunday 
three times. I remember how easily he attracted the atten- 
tion of a country congregation. It was the only time I ever 
heard him preach as an Anglican. To the children he told 
the story of the Forty Crowned Martyrs as one would tell 
a fairy tale, and I could not help thinking of the ministry 
of Dr. Neale in his little chapel at East Grinstead, and his 
collection of similiar stories told so simply to the children he 
gathered round him. During the next week we visited Fond- 
du-Lac together. Bishop Grafton had invited him to be 
present at his diocesan convention and he wished me to go 
with him. Those were memorable days. During them 
McGarvey spoke to me from his heart, and I in turn told 
him of my own difficulties without any reserve. 

The convention was soon over. It consisted of a “ High 
Mass”’ and a few hours of routine work. There were very 
few lay delegates present, and I formed the opinion, which I 
have since been able to confirm, that the laity of the diocese 
was quite apathetic to the Ritualism which Bishop Grafton 
had thrust upon it. There was a banquet after the proceed- 
ings and McGarvey sat at the Bishop’s right in the place of 
honor. I was not far away and was able to hear their con- 
versation. There was one incident in it when J felt that 
McGarvey was “pulling the Bishop’s leg”. They were 
speaking of the elaborate ceremonial that Bishop Grafton 
loved. McGarvey pointed out that one of the general rubrics 
of the American Book of Common Prayer permitted the 
bishop to authorize additional services, provided they were 
in the words of the Bible or the Prayer-Book. ‘“‘ Now, my 
lord ”, said McGarvey, “ what is there to prevent you from 
authorizing the whole Roman Missal? It is in the words of 
Scripture, as far as it is said aloud, and what is not said aloud 
you say already.” “You could let the Prayer-Book Com- 
munion service be said once a month.” “This seems to me 
to be perfectly legal.” And as I read the rubrics again it 
really does seem as though McGarvey were right. 
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McGarvey was not impressed with Fond-du-Lac, and he 
told meso. He thought things had been started at the wrong 
end. Why introduce ceremonies before the people under- 
stood what they meant? However, Fond-du-Lac was not the 
subject of his thoughts, which were rather of the coming 
struggle with the Modernists in the Episcopal Church. He 
told me a thing that astonished me. He admitted that he 
would not have the least difficulty in submitting to redrdin- 
ation by a Catholic bishop, if the Anglican Church ceased 
to be habitable to him. He explained. The validity of any 
ordination is not to be discovered by its apparent results, but 
by the decision of the Church. “I think I am a priest now 
because I think the Episcopal Church is part of the Catholic 
Church and it tells me that I am a priest. If I were con- 
vinced that the Episcopal Church were not a part of the 
Catholic Church, I should have no reasons for believing in 
my ordination. To say that I have proofs of my ministry is 
a Protestant argument; for my spiritual experiences may all 
be the result of uncovenanted rather than sacramental graces.” 
It was a new light to me. Nevertheless the question was only 
a theoretical one, since he had recently written a defence of 
Anglican Orders in The Lamp. But it cleared one con- 
fusion. It disposed of the argument used by some that it 
was impossible for any Anglican to deny the validity of his 
ministry. I do not think that either McGarvey or myself 
then saw the implication of this. 

I asked him how one who believed in Papal Infallibility 
could remain outside the communion of the Pope. I took 
it for granted that this was his own case. He gave me what 
I felt was a very unsatisfactory reply. He told me that there 
had been times when parts of the Church were cut off from 
Rome by political interference. In such a case the bishops 
must assume the Pope’s approval for what they did. The 
Anglican bishops had been cut off from Rome by a political 
interference which had unfortunately become, in the course 
of centuries, an insurmountable misunderstanding. The mis- 
understanding was mutual. The Pope was not properly 
aware of the Anglican situation; the Anglicans were in- 
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vincibly ignorant of their duties to him. There was a moral 
break between the two which was not vital. A Pope properly 
informed and an Anglican Church fully Catholicized would 
at once recognize themselves as being in communion. I may 
have misunderstood his argument, perhaps I did, but I lived 
on the strength of it for several months longer. I see now 
that I might have become a Catholic at any time. It only 
needed one clear demonstration of the schismatic condition 
of the Anglican Church to complete my conversion. As to 
McGarvey’s position then, I did not like to ask him about it, 
and he volunteered no information. Of one thing I am 
certain, he was incapable of deceiving me, or wilfully de- 
ceiving himself. 

The difficulties that he did speak about were internal to 
Anglicanism. The first was the interference of laymen in 
the government of the Church. In every convention, gen- 
eral or diocesan, they could vote the clergy down, even in 
the interpretation of the faith. This was something quite 
intolerable. The second was the marriage of the clergy, 
which prevented them from recovering their rights. The 
two difficulties seemed to be unsurmountable; they worked 
together and hampered progress at every turn. He felt that 
it was almost impossible to spread Anglo-Catholic principles 
in face of these hindrances. I objected that this was not 
the case in England, where the position of the rector of a 
parish was entrenched. I was told that the laity of England 
asserted their control in Parliament, and that if the Church 
were ever disestablished, it would be organized on the Ameri- 
can plan or else stripped of all its endowments. No Parlia- 
ment would hand over the cathedrals and churches of 
England, and a sufficient sum to maintain them, to a clerically 
controlled body. Disestablishment in England would mean 
the immediate instead of the indirect control of the church 
by laymen. This seems likely to be true. It has been the 
case in Ireland and Wales. Even in the Scotch Episcopal 
Church which for many years had been governed by the 
hierarchy, the bishops were forced to surrender to the laity 
or suffer the consequence of lack of monetary support. It 
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was news for me to hear from McGarvey that even the Anglo- 
Catholic churches in large American cities were lay-ridden, 
some of them had self-perpetuating corporations which ap- 
pointed the ministers, and dismissed them without the least 
reference to the wishes of the bishop or anyone else but them- 
selves. Ina word, there was a lack of faith in clerical leader- 
ship and the weapon of physical support was in the hands of 
the pews. Episcopal ministers were hired in the same way 
as all Protestant ministers were hired, and their family bur- 
dens left them helpless. Increasing age was also a continual 
spectre. An old minister was lucky if he was able to find 
work. Of these difficulties the C.S.S.S. was entirely re- 
lieved. St. Elizabeth’s Church was organized as a Catholic 
parish. Its clergy could live on a very small pension and 
their detached lives had gained the respect of the people. 
McGarvey was not thinking of his personal situation, but of 
the problem of the growth of the Anglo-Catholic cause. In 
each city there was an opportunity for the existence of one 
or two “ Catholic ” parishes; in the country there was none. 
From a large population it was possible to draw enough de- 
voted laymen willing to support a church in which they 
obeyed their pastors rather than made their pastors obey them. 
He was able to point to Fond-du-Lac as an example. Bishop 
Grafton had so far been able to have his own way by getting 
support from his admirers in the East. He could depend upon 
very little from his own people. They did not like his reli- 
gious opinions and despised his ritualistic innovations. Un- 
less they had their way in these matters he could get nothing 
from them to finance his undertakings. The diocese could 
exist as long as it was lay-ridden; it would cease to exist after 
Bishop Grafton’s death unless his successor bowed to the in- 
evitable. If all the clergy were unmarried, the case would 
be different. The congregation cannot rule unmarried men, 
for enough people will respect their sacrifices to make it pos- 
sible for them to exist under the most difficult circumstances. 
No married priesthood ever established its freedom. It has 
always been the tool of the civil powers or the front pews. 
This was the burden of our talks in Fond-du-Lac as we 
strolled through its uninteresting streets. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE SUMMER OF 1907 


Musee and I returned from Fond-du-Lac ine fied 

June. We travelled together as far as Milwaukee: 
During this journey we felt a sudden jar and the train came 
to a quick stop. From the window we saw a man’s body 
hurled into a swamp near the railway track. Some of us 
jumped off the train and found that life was apparently ex- 
tinct. Remembering the opinion taught us at Nashotah I 
repeated the form of absolution, conditionally, in the hope 
that death had not yet taken place. On resuming my seat 
with McGarvey, who had not left the train, and who was 
much alarmed and shocked by the accident, I told him what 
had been done. It is a testimony to our belief in Anglican 
orders that we should have spoken of the matter as some- 
thing that any priest would do. Neither of us had the least 
suspicion at the time that the difficulties of our situation 
would result in an abandonment of the Anglican ministry. 

We parted at Milwaukee; he to go East whilst I changed 
trains for Nashotah. We were not to be long separated for 
he had arranged to come back in September to conduct the 
annual retreat of the C.S.S.S.; and to preside over the gen- 
eral chapter. In my own case the summer was spent at 
Nashotah and Hartland with a short holiday in Montreal 
which will be described later. 

McGarvey had reason to be encouraged by his trip to — 
Nashotah and Fond-du-Lac. The reception of Barry, Fay 
and Delany into the C.S.S.S. was certainly a notable result 
of his visit. It is most important to emphasize this matter. 
Up to June 1907 there was not the least thought in anyone’s 
mind that any serious difficulties were to rise. Nashotah 
House and the clergy at Milwaukee were now strongly allied 
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with McGarvey; there was even a possibility that during the 
next year a number of the students would be urged to adopt 
the rule of the Companions. Whatever irritation might have 
arisen over the discussion of Modernism was quite allayed. 
Everyone was happy. 

McGarvey returned to Philadelphia in good spirits, despite 
the growing agitation which was being carried on in the 
church newspapers. The Community at St. Elizabeth’s was 
composed at this time of himself, Cowl, Hayward, Lobdell, 
McClellan and some students for the ministry. Lobdell was 
not in good health. As he left the others soon afterward 
when the Community was legally dissolved, and did not enter 
the Catholic Church, he hardly enters into the narrative. 
He was a gentle and pious man, beloved by all who knew 
him and devoted to his work. He retired to the South in 
search of a milder climate and died many years ago. With 
the exception of McClellan the others have already been 
mentioned. 

McClellan had known William McGarvey since 1895, and 
in 1897 had become a Companion, keeping the rule prescribed 
for a candidate for ordination. It was his determination to 
enter the Community as soon as his studies were completed. 
He had some difficulty in doing this as he was at the time very 
closely associated with Dr. Mortimer, at St. Mark’s Church, 
Philadelphia, for whom he did a great deal of secretarial work. 
McClellan was by birth a Philadelphian, and a kinsman of 
the famous general of the same name. He had been educated 
at Quaker and Presbyterian boarding-schools, but his Anglican 
status was maintained throughout. He was graduated from 
the University of Pennsylvania in 1899, and the General 
Theological Seminary, New York, in 1902. He was then 
ordained to the Anglican diaconate and at once came to 
St. Elizabeth’s to enter the Community, in which he remained 
until its end. It is from him and Hayward that much of 
the information contained in this chapter was derived. 

It has been said that the conversions at St. Elizabeth’s were 
due to causes operative long before the Open Pulpit legislation 
was enacted. This was one of those truths which can be 
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stated in the form of falsehood. In the summer of 1907 
there were very few Anglican clergymen of the Anglo- 
Catholic party who were not conscious of being in a difficult 
position. They were being challenged by the alliance of 
“Broads”, “‘Lows” and “Highs”. They were already 
threatened by the Open Pulpit proposal. They were em- 
barrassed by the “‘ priest and prophet”’ theory. They had, 
with small knowledge of the issue involved, to take a position 
in regard to Modernism, which was being summarily dealt 
with by the Pope. Those who did not have difficulties and 
searchings of heart must have been few in number. A difh- 
culty may grow into a doubt, and a doubt may grow into a 
decision. The whole process is part of the final decision and 
it is true in a sense that a conversion may be traced to causes 
hidden far back. But difficulties are often dissipated; doubts 
are met and overcome. Had there been no Open Pulpit legis- 
lation it is humanly possible to assert that no conversions 
would have taken place. 

There were also practical difficulties in the case of members 
of the Community of St. Saviour’s House which had nothing 
to do with the material condition of the parish. To say, as 
some have not scrupled to say, that the parish was being over- 
whelmed by a foreign population, and that the clergy were 
discouraged by this, and saw the complete destruction of their 
work, is not true. Statistics show that the parish had never 
been larger, nor its membership more loyal. If the move- 
ment of the population had begun, it had not yet assumed 
dangerous proportions. A new residential district was grow- 
ing up only a-few blocks to the South of the church, peopled 
by Americans. It is American to this day. Even if the 
allegation were true it would not have offered any great 
difficulty. The Community would have been welcomed else- 
where. It might have moved to Wisconsin, where it stood 
in the highest favor. It might have taken over the direc- 
tion of Nashotah House. There were many other fields in 
which it could have exercised its influence. 

Nevertheless there were difficulties. The Anglo-Catholic 
position was a very delicate one. To live as a Catholic priest 
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in a church which is essentially Protestant is not easy. Each 
one of the Companions had his own trials. The state of un- 
rest which had communicated itself to the laity made these 
trials all the harder to face. I offer, as an example, a charac- 
teristic difficulty. One of the Companions was approached 
by a lay person who wished to “join the church”. At the 
moment this inquirer did not belong to any “church”. The 
question was this: Should he become an Anglican or a 
Catholic? How could an honest clergyman, who believed 
that the Pope was the visible head of the Church, explain the 
intricacies of his position to one who might avoid them by 
being received directly into the Pope’s communion? It was 
useless to try to avoid the issue. The questioner was well 
informed. At last the crucial inquiries were made: “ Do you 
believe in the Pope?” ‘“‘If you do, why don’t you join his 
Church?’ To answer that one was born in a branch of the 
Church might satisfy the questioned, but it did not satisfy the 
questioner, who promptly entered the Catholic Church. 
Since St. Elizabeth’s Church had always flourished by con- 
versions from other forms of Protestantism, this difficulty was 
a very real one. It was directly caused by the acceptance of 
The Lamp position. 

There was another difficulty. If anyone moved out of the 
parish he could find no other church where the same charac- 
ter of service was obtainable. Some, in good faith, attended 
Catholic churches, and even received the sacraments, suppos- 
ing that there was no real difference between the two religions. 
Others, and these were the majority, to the great injury to 
their souls, gave up the practice of all religion, when they 
discovered that Anglicanism was not everywhere the same. 
This was a great trial of faith to McGarvey. He could see 
no solution of the problem, unless celibacy of the clergy were 
more widely practised; for in America there could be no 
churches like St. Elizabeth’s, unless they were served by 
unmarried clergymen. 

The proposal to open the pulpits of the Episcopal Church 
was itself a contradiction of everything that was taught at 
St. Elizabeth’s Church. Long before the General Convention 
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it had been the main topic of interest in every church pub- 
lication. Its possibility was itself a difficulty in the eyes of 
the parishioners, who had been instructed in Catholic prin- 
ciples concerning heresy and schism. The only thing that 
could reassure them was the belief that no such legislation 
could possibly be taken seriously. The one hope lay in the 
strength of the Anglo-Catholic party and its sympathizers. 
This might frighten the Convention and prevent it from 
taking any action. It was thought that few Anglicans of 
any party, despite their assertions, would be anxious to drive 
members out of their Church. To suggest that the Open 
Pulpit legislation was not a difficulty until it was finally 
enacted is to misunderstand the whole situation. 

The Companions confided in one another. McGarvey was 
able to reassure them. ‘They all realized the consequences of 
individual submission to Rome, and its injury to the Anglo- 
Catholic party. The Community decided to hold together 
and make the matter one of common prayer. Almost un- 
consciously, the action of the coming General Convention was 
anticipated as a crucial factor in their future decision. If the 
Episcopal Church were to open the pulpits, as was threatened, 
they knew that it would be difficult for them to remain in 
communion with it. It was felt, nevertheless, that so radical 
a measure would be defeated by the traditional loyalty to 
Anglican standards. McGarvey used an illustration to en- 
courage the brethren which they remembered. He com- 
pared the Catholic life in the Anglican Church to a second 
growth which replaces a deforested area. The tree-life seems 
to have been’ destroyed, but the new timber which springs 
up has a real continuity with the old. They had evidence 
of this life in their ministry and it must be their encourage- 
ment in the hour of trial. It was not noticed then that this 
argument is a subjective one that might be used by the 
clergy of any denomination. 

Meanwhile The Lamp offered a city of refuge. It took 
the position that individual submissions to Rome would post- 
pone the eventual “Corporate Reunion”. At first the 
editors spoke as though there were a possibility of the re- 
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union of all Anglicans. Later it was maintained that this 
was unlikely, but rather that a faithful remnant might ex- 
pect an invitation from the Holy Father to form a Uniate 
body. It was the thought of this Uniate body which reas- 
sured those who were inclined to submit as individuals. In 
a sense T'he Lamp was really preventing conversions; and in 
view of this it was tolerated by many who were otherwise 
hostile to it. It was very ably edited by Father Paul, with 
the assistance of the Rev. Spencer Jones and a missionary in 
China named Andrews. 

In July McGarvey visited Peekskill. In this beautiful city 
on the Hudson river, the Sisters of St. Mary had built their 
mother-house. They had since 1903 placed their spiritual 
direction in the hands of the C.S.S.S.; and McGarvey was 
chaplain-general of the order. One of the Companions was 
always resident there as his representative; at this time 
McClellan was performing that duty. The Community had 
been founded in 1865 and was the oldest and largest of the 
American sisterhoods. It had numerous branches and activi- 
ties. It conducted several high-class boarding schools, of 
which the best known were Mount St. Gabriel at Peekskill 
and Kemper Hall at Kenosha, Wisconsin. The Mother 
Superior, Sister Edith Pardee, was a woman of good birth and 
great intelligence. She had been superior for twenty-five 
years. 

Whilst at Peekskill McGarvey met Father Paul, whose 
monastery is at Graymoor a few miles away. They discussed 
the possibility of an Anglican Uniate, but it was regarded 
as something that could only come at some later date. There 
was nothing unusual in this discussion, for it was a matter 
constantly referred to in The Lamp, and it was the dearest 
hope of Father Paul. To suppose, as was said many months 
afterward, that they had any immediate plans was quite un- 
true. McGarvey promised at this time to write for The 
Lamp on the two subjects of Anglican orders and clerical 
celibacy. His practical position was quite different from that 
of Father Paul, who had no parish duties. It was not difficult 
for the latter to hold what looked like an impossible position. 
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The case was far otherwise with those who had to meet in- 
dividual cases of doubt, and who had the direction of peni- 
tents looking to them for help. 

During the summer McGarvey had a conversation with 
Dr. Mortimer which was to have very serious results. The 
Rector of St. Mark’s was much discouraged. He was facing 
a revolt of some of his leading laymen. One of these was 
afterward to take a prominent part in the passage of the 
Open Pulpit canon at Richmond. These laymen had taken 
it upon themselves to canvass the parish with the purpose of 
finding out whether the people approved of the ritual which 
was practised in the church. This self-appointed committee 
decided that certain details of the worship must be changed. 
Dr. Mortimer was given what amounted to an ultimatum. 
He knew that he must obey or resign. It was a specific in- 
stance of the lay control which was so great a difficulty to 
McGarvey. Dr. Mortimer’s distress drew a sympathetic 
response from McGarvey, who mentioned his own difficulties. 
His confidences, given under the guise of an old friendship, 
and to one who had in previous years been his penitent, were 
afterward betrayed. They supplied, by being presented in 
an exaggerated form, the alleged reasons for his conversion. 
He was a disappointed man, it was said, faced in middle age 
with the failure of a life’s work. He went to Rome because 
his plans had miscarried; and because he hoped in a new en- 
vironment to attain that prominence that was denied him in 
the Anglican Church. Those who are familiar with Mc- 
Garvey know that this was a complete misrepresentation of 
his actions. A lie has great strength. It was only recently 
that this explanation was given to me in good faith. 

This interference of the laity, so clearly illustrated in a 
parish that was reckoned “Catholic,” gave McGarvey the 
needed impetus to write the promised articles on celibacy of 
the clergy for The Lamp. They are masterpieces of his clear 
style; and they made a very great impression on those who 
read them, and undoubtedly strengthened the determination 
of the opposition to assert itself at Richmond. ‘They ap- 
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peared in The Lamp of August and September. McGarvey 
builds his argument up from Holy Scripture and Tradition. 
He traces the history of clerical marriage and ends with a 
demonstration of its failure. A married clergy means a 
divided Church, whose broken parts are dependent either on 
the civil powers or the domination of the front pews. These 
articles prepared his mind for the contest at Richmond which 
now had a deeper significance than appeared at first sight. 
It was an attempt on the part of the laity, and those clergy- 
men who were dependent upon the support of the laity, to 
dictate the policies of the Church. McGarvey was not able 
to preserve the anonymity that he desired his articles to have, 
for his style and well-known opinions were easily recognized. 
The writing of these articles were of very great importance 
in the development of his position, for they focussed all his 
practical difficulties into a single issue. A few extracts from 
these articles will make this clear: 


The object of the following lines is to correct the assumption, 
oftentimes expressed, that in the event of our reunion with the 
Apostolic See, we Anglicans generally would expect the marriage 
of the clergy to be conceded as a sine qua non. Let me say at the 
start most distinctly, that it is an entire mistake to suppose that 
all Anglicans desire any such concession.? 


When we add to the consideration of the unscripturalness of our 
system of clerical marriage the further consideration of its viola- 
tion of oecumenical law, of its hampering effect upon the Church’s 
work, of its failure as a moral safeguard, and of all its belittling 
circumstances, how can any one of us ask, without blushing, that 
such a system should be legalized in the event of reunion? Most 
earnestly do I say, may God forbid.® 


These extracts show that up to the eve of the General Con- 
vention there was no thought of any desertion of the Episcopal 
Church, but rather the hope that reunion with Rome might 
be possible. The Episcopal Church is still regarded as a 


1 Appendix I is a reprint of these articles. 
2 Beginning of article in August Lamp, 1907. 
3 End of article in September Lamp, 1907. 
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“part of the Catholic Church,” possibly in schism, certainly 
sO in spirit. 

The same conclusion may be reached from McGarvey’s 
unpublished papers. I am unable to date them, but internal 
evidence shows that some of them, from which I shall 
give extracts, were written before the General Convention 
assembled: 


The growth of this conviction [the need of visible union] is 
especially seen in the Church of England and in the churches in 
communion with her. From the standpoint of human probabilities 
it might be expected that the Bull Apostolicae Curae and the 
unbelieving jeers of the English Roman Catholics would have had 
the effect of widening the breach between England and Rome, of 
quenching all desire for unity in the hearts of those Anglicans who 
are strongly convinced of the validity of their orders, and of en- 
kindling bitterness and hatred toward the Holy See when before 
there had been a growing reverence and love. And such, indeed, 
was the immediate effect, and men prophesied that the ultimate 
effect of the Bull would be set Anglicanism into one of organized 
opposition to Rome, and that therefore all hopes of unity were at 
an end. But these prophesies have come to naught. Eleven years 
have passed since the publication of the Bull, but so far is the 
Oxford Movement from being diverted from its course that it is 
evidently and with greater alacrity moving toward Rome more 
than ever.‘ 


Again another extract: 


It has been demonstrated that if the will of the bishops, the clergy 
and the faithful of England, had been allowed to have its way, the 
spiritual relation with Rome would never have been disturbed; that 
as a matter of fact the Church of England as a body was simply 
throttled by a godless court, and that of all the acts which brought 
to pass the English Reformation, not one of them was the legitimate 
act of the Church of England. 


The above extract was the basis of McGarvey’s argument 
that the Anglican schism was created by the State and that 


4 The Bull Apostolicae Curae was promulgated in 1896. It condemned Ang- 
lican Ordinations after an exhaustive examination of the historical and theological 
questions. 
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it had never been the will of the English people. In a sense, 
then, England had never really been separated from Rome. 
It was his hope that the Pope would recognize this fact in 
the future when prejudices had been removed. 


It is patent to all that she [the Church of England] has no dis- 
tinctive doctrinal position of her own. Wherein does the distinc- 
tion lie? It lies in the method of her practical administration, and 
it consists of two features which are intimately related the one to 
the other. These features are: the admission of the laity to an 
equal authority with the Bishops; and secondly the permission, 
widely made use of, for the clergy to contract marriage. 


In this Church, called the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States, the laity possess the real authority, and this, not 
because of any action of the State constraining them (as in Eng- 
land) so to constitute the government of the Church, but because 
of the constraining force of the Anglican tradition, so that in 1789 
every legislative action of the bishops is subject to the veto of a 
majority of the laity. In the diocesan conventions or synods, a 
measure may be passed unanimously by the clergy, but a bare 
majority of the lay delegates may nullify their action. In the gen- 
eral convention the same principle rules. . . . I understand that the 
fundamental principles of government prevail in all the other 
churches in communion with Canterbury, except the Scotch 
Church, and even there efforts are made to give the laity a codr- 
dinate authority with the bishops. 


It may be noted that since McGarvey wrote the above, the 
Scottish Episcopal Church has adopted a constitution which 
gives the laity the same authority as in other parts of the 
Anglican communion. 


Another extract: 


As a correlation to the domination of the laity is the marriage 
of the clergy after ordination. ‘The statesmen of England in the 
XVI century were certainly long-headed when after the Act of 
Submission of the clergy they gave them permission to take wives. 
It made the Act of Submission effective and abiding, and forged 
the chains which were to bind the clergy to the will of the laity. 
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These extracts show a state of uneasiness, but they also 
show that there was no thought of deserting the Anglican 
Church. They do not contain strange or novel opinions, 
but those which have been held by men who lived and died 
in the Anglican Church. I have been assured by the asso- 
ciates of McGarvey many times, both in the preparation of 
this chapter, and in discussing the situation at St. Elizabeth’s 
Church before the passing of the Open Pulpit legislation, 
that there was a common consent in the Community that 
individual secessions to Rome were not to be considered, but 
that there might in the future be a situation which would 
separate the Anglo-Catholic party in whole or in part from 
the Anglican Church, and that this remnant (as it was called) 
might become a Uniate church. 

The rumor that was circulated a year later, and which was 
unfortunately reproduced in print on more than one occasion, 
to the effect that at this time, William McGarvey was actually 
planning to visit Europe and enlist the interest of Lord Halifax 
and other personages with regard to such a Uniate, or that 
he had thought of joining one of the Oriental schisms as a 
step toward the same end, is without the slightest possibil- 
ity of truth. Such a procedure would have been so alien 
to the mind and feelings of McGarvey as to sound ridiculous 
to those who knew him. This rumor will be dealt with later, 
when it enters my narrative as a positive accusation. 

This chapter has been somewhat of an anticipation of 
the next. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE RETREAT AT NaSHOTAH 


yA HAS already been said, it was arranged to hold a general 

chapter and retreat for the C.S.S.S. at Nashotah in 
September. Meanwhile, Barry, Fay and myself spent a short 
holiday in Canada. We met at Montreal. On my way there 
I passed a few days at my old college at Lennoxville, P. Q.; 
accepted an invitation to preach in the parish church; and 
received a pleasant welcome from friends whom I had not 
seen for years. 

The visit to Canada was important in several ways. Our 
being in a Catholic country recalled difficulties which had 
cast a shadow over the previous seminary year. Barry an- 
nounced that he would not enter any “Roman” churches. 
Fay announced that he would not go into any Anglican ones, 
for he considered that the Anglican Church had no standing 
in a country which was one of the most Catholic in the world. 
This created an unpleasantness which it took a great deal of 
tact to allay. There comes to my mind a remembrance of 
a discussion that was provoked by the universal signs of 
Catholic faith We maintained against Barry that if the 
Infallibility of the Pope were not part of the Catholic faith, 
then Rome must be heretical, since she makes this doctrine 
a necessary one for those who seek her communion. Barry 
refused to answer this difficulty and no further conversation 
was carried on with him about it. It was the first time that 
I had realized the practical issue in so exact a manner. There 
was no escape from it. How could anyone say that Rome, 
the evident mistress of Christendom, was heretical? 

Fay visited every possible church. He burnt candles 
everywhere. He purchased armfuls of them to the admir- 
ation of the people and to his own satisfaction. Barry 
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patiently waited for us outside and maintained his determin- 
ation. He even refused to go to St. Anne de Beaupré, to 
our scandal. We separated at Quebec in the best of friend- 
ship, Barry departing to New England, I think, and Fay to 
his home in Philadelphia. I returned to Nashotah by way 
of Niagara and Detroit, crossing Lake Michigan by steamer. 

The vacation had not been altogether a success. It showed 
very clearly that Barry and Fay were no longer in accord. 
There had been a very angry moment on the Sunday we spent 
at Quebec when Fay positively refused to attend the Anglican 
worship, and when I had accompanied him to mass at the 
Basilica. My going with Barry to Holy Communion at St. 
Matthew’s mollified him somewhat. On my part it was the 
natural thing to do since the Rector, Mr. Scott, was known 
to me. Indeed Quebec was a place of many earlier happy 
memories, for I used to spend my Christmas holidays with 
the Anglican bishop when I was a student at college. 

The Pope’s first letter condemning Modernism was pub- 
lished when we were in Montreal, strangely enough on the 
very day when the question of Papal Infallibility had been 
broached. There is no doubt that the environment of active 
Catholicity played a very important part in the growing light 
that was being given me. There was one very happy oc- 
casion at Cap a4 l’Aigle, when I was able, by a previous 
appointment, to spend a brief visit with Dr. Allnatt, one 
of my old professors at college. There was another happi- 
ness at Montreal when Fay and I called at St. John’s Anglican 
Church to see “ Father ” Wood, who had been my confessor 
when I first came to Canada. He was a very saintly man 
who practised severe mortifications. He never slept any- 
where but on the floor of his library—this I had discovered 
by accident. These meetings presented difficulties. These 
good men were Anglicans. They had no doubts concerning 
their allegiance although they lived in a Catholic country. 
Both of them are long since dead, in good faith. Their 
example has always been an inspiration. Why did not God 
give them the grace that He has given to others? Was it 
not presumptuous for one who was so far below them in 
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every way, to judge contrary to their opinions? By such 
searchings of heart the Anglo-Catholic is tortured, and often 
spends his whole life in hesitations and uncertainties. 

In my brief diary it is noted that on 25 July, acting on 
an authorization from McGarvey, one of the newly ordained 
deacons was received by me into the C.S.S.S. On 12 August 
the Western Conference of the Congregation met for the 
monthly chapter. It is stated in the same diary that Barry 
came from Nashotah to Milwaukee in order to be present. It 
was his first appearance among us. This fact is mentioned 
to show that the prejudice that he says, in his autobiography, 
he had quickly conceived for the Congregation, had not yet 
appeared. Nor was it to appear, as can be shown from the 
records of our meetings, until some of us had become 
Catholics. 

On 11 September the general chapter convened at Nashotah. 
By this time a great deal had happened. The syllabus of 
Modernist errors had been published, and Tyrrell, already ex- 
communicated, had taken a position of active hostility to 
the Holy See. The Episcopalian Church papers were not 
only filled with a discussion of this matter, but they also 
had a domestic question of great interest on their hands. 
Reports had arrived that there had been a conference at 
Shanghai where Episcopal missionaries had joined with those 
of other Protestant denominations, in the establishment of 
what was called a Chinese Church. It was an unheard-of 
thing and evoked much criticism. By what authority should 
men take upon themselves the right to compromise their 
position without any permission from their superiors in 
America? Father Sargent’? of the Holy Cross Order began 
the controversy by a letter to the church newspapers. The 
truth was soon revealed. The missionaries were almost all 
of the Low-Broad school. They were anticipating the action 
of the General Convention. Their conduct was in line with 
what might be expected at Richmond. It was therefore im- 
possible that a number of clergymen of the Episcopal Church 


1 He became a Catholic in 1910 and later joined the English Benedictines. 
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should meet at this time without their minds being filled with 
forebodings. It was in such an atmosphere that our retreat 
began. 

This retreat at Nashotah has been given an importance that 
those who took part in it were not conscious of. It was held 
only three weeks before the General Convention at Richmond. 
It was not open to the public, although one or two visitors: 
were admitted. The importance is due to the fact that of the 
twenty-two who took part in it, nine afterward became 
Catholics. It is easy to imagine that something was done 
which might have caused this exodus from the Episcopal 
Church. It was the occasion of the annual general chapter 
of the C.S.S.S. The conductor was the Master, William 
McGarvey. Was it not likely that his meditations might 
have infused doubt and discouragement in the minds of his 
listeners? Was it not probable that he endeavored to create 
amongst those who were closely connected with him, a mass 
movement to the Roman Church? 

McGarvey arrived from Milwaukee in company with 
Bishop Webb. On the train he read his breviary. The bishop 
noticed that it was a Roman breviary and he was annoyed. 
McGarvey defended himself on the grounds that almost every 
Episcopal minister excused himself from saying any office, 
and that the rubrics of the American Prayer-Book com- 
manded no such recitation. He therefore felt free to say his 
prayer in any language he preferred. Many Anglican clergy- 
men did the same and it was not considered to be a sign of 
disloyalty. Webb kept repeating: “‘I don’t like this Latin.” 

On arriving at Nashotah, McGarvey had a conversation 
with Barry and seems to have spoken pessimistically about 
the Episcopal Church and the future of his own work. This. 
is an opportunity to refer to the remarks made in Barry’s 
autobiography about this visit of McGarvey’s to Nashotah. 
It is charitable to suppose that its writer, in his old age and 
enfeebled health, had forgotten the details of this conversation 
and therefore injected into his account of it, impressions. 
which were formed much later. : 
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Of course it is impossible for me to attempt to reconstruct 
a conversation in which I took no part. One can only deny 
such allegations as are contrary to fact, which this conver- 
sation is said to have contained. It is alleged that McGarvey 
spoke as though he were “through with the Episcopal 
Church; ” it is alleged that Barry saw that there was a “ pro- 
Roman virus” in the C.S.S.S., and that he resigned. He 
gives the impression that he resigned or was on the point of 
resigning there and then. As a matter of fact he did not 
resign until many months later, as will be shown. There was 
nothing in Barry’s attitude toward the C.S.S.S. then, or 
during the subsequent months, to show that he had formed 
any opinion about its “‘ pro-Roman virus”. Barry attended 
the chapter and the retreat as one of the members and never 
made the least outward objection to anything that was done. 

At the time of the retreat the seminary chapel could not 
be used because, at the cost of Professor Fay, it was being 
entirely renovated in memory of one of his aunts. He was 
also furnishing it with a new high altar, a choir-screen and 
stalls, two side-altars, and new windows. What clearer evi- 
dence could he give of his intention to remain at Nashotah? 
Yet in Barry’s book he is described as being engaged, at this 
very time, in plotting with McGarvey for the disruption of 
the Episcopal Church.’ Listen: 


Fay was at the same time enthusiastic over a plan that McGarvey 
did not. mention (possibly because I was not sympathetic with what 
he did say), but which Fay and McGarvey appeared to have worked 
out. They believed that as many as five hundred of the clergy 
of the Episcopal Church could be brought into a pro-Roman move- 
ment. ‘This group being organized, Fay and McGarvey would 
proceed to England with the object of gaining the codperation of 
Lord Halifax and the E. C. U. group, and then proceed to Rome 
and try to gain recognition as a Uniate Church. It was essential 
to this plan that there should be no individual conversions; but they 
did not have time to test its possibilities because of the impatience 
of the pro-Romans, who began to go over one by one. The result 
was that McGarvey and those closely associated with him had to 
follow. | 


2 Impressions and Opinions: J. G. H. Barry; pp. 245 seq. 
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The utter absurdity of such an accusation relying upon 
what “‘ McGarvey did not mention ” and what “ he appeared 
to have worked out ” will be seen as my narrative proceeds. 
It is safe to say that no such thought as this could possibly 
have occurred to Dr. Barry at the time, or he would have 
acted very differently. It must be repeated that this “‘ plot ” 
was built up in Dr. Barry’s mind at a much later date, and 
that it rested upon assumptions that are quite false. 

That some of the retreatants, including McGarvey, were 
depressed at the time was certainly true; that others, and 
these were the majority, had no such feelings is also true. 
There was not one single word uttered during the retreat 
that had any immediate bearing upon the problems that were 
exercising our minds. My memory is clear in the matter. 
The subject of all the meditations was the sacrifice of our 
Lord and His Redemptive work. It was one of the most 
spiritual retreats that I have ever made. It seemed as though 
McGarvey were deliberately avoiding anything that might 
remind us of the difficult times through which we were 
passing. During the retreat I made a general confession to 
McGarvey and he did not refer, in his “ ghostly counsel ”, 
to anything even remotely connected with my allegiance 
to the Episcopal Church. We understood one another 
thoroughly. It was not necessary to speak of matters upon 
which we agreed; viz. that we should have patience under 
difficulties and place our trust in the Providence of God. 

In McGarvey’s meditations there was a great personal 
appeal. He always, in all his utterances, convinced his hearers 
of his sincerity. He was at his best when speaking heart to 
heart as one can do in a retreat. To suppose that this man, 
who was able to lead us to the foot of the crucifix and speak 
so intimately of the Divine love, was at this time scheming 
how he would be able to secure his own future success, is 
unthinkable. No one who knew him could believe such a 
thing possible. It was not possible. Neither Barry or any- 
one else had any such idea at that time. The ideals of the 
C.S.S.S. were realities; they were never more real to its 
members than during those happy days of retreat. Not the 
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slightest suspicion of bad faith entered anyone’s mind. It 
may be hard for Catholics to believe this, but it is the truth. 
We all thought that we were “ Catholics; ” that we possessed 
valid sacraments; that in remaining in the Anglican Church, 
in spite of its strange inconsistencies, we were following the 
will of God. It would be nothing less than sacrilege for me 
to cast a doubt upon this, and it would be the denial of my 
clearest recollections and deepest religious experiences. It 
is, therefore, utterly unthinkable that during the retreat Dr. 
Barry was taking part as a critic, suspicious of the men who 
were his closest friends. He did no such thing. His memory 
it at fault; he is unworthy of himself in his later imaginings 
and in setting down these as facts. 

When the silence, which had been faithfully observed 
throughout the retreat, was broken at breakfast on the last 
day, the conversation was about the approaching General Con- 
vention. There was undoubtedly a feeling of apprehension. 
My remembrance is that nearly everyone took a strong pro- 
Roman attitude. It was the general opinion that if the 
‘** Broads ’’ were to dominate the Church in the future, there 
would be a schism, and the remnant of the Catholics would 
be driven over to Rome. But this, let it be observed, was 
contingent,upon the action of the General Convention; and 
not the outcome of a deliberate prearranged plan. ‘There 
was everywhere the feeling, due to the influence of The Lamp, 
that Corporate Reunion was a possible, if not an inevitable 
escape from the present difficulties. It required no plotting 
between McGarvey and Fay to spread such an opinion, for it 
was then universal amongst Anglo-Catholics. No one seemed 
to realize the impossibility of the Holy See uniting with a 
body which was not only heretical and schismatic but one 
which did not possess a valid hierarchy. 

In later years I spoke to Father Bowles about this retreat 
and asked him if he had any recollections of its being pro- 
vocative of pro-Roman interests. He told me that he never 
thought about Rome once during the whole time. His recol- 
lections agree with mine. These interests were then universal 
amongst Anglo-Catholics. They did not arise from anything 
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McGarvey had said. There was confirmation of this wide- 
spread feeling soon afterward. 

Of those who took part in the retreat only McGarvey and 
his travelling companion Lobdell came from the East. Jas. 
Haslam came from Canada; Bowles came from Chicago. All 
the other companions were from Nashotah or its vicinity: 
Bishop Webb, Dean Barry, Professor Fay, Dean Delany, 
Russell Wilbur, Francis Ilsley, Jas. B. Coxe, Geo. R. Hewlett, 
Sam. W. Day, Horace Evans, Winthrop Peabody, Benj. Bert, 
Forrest B. Johnston, Chas. D. Meyer, and myself. There 
were three visitors: Professor St. George, Herbert Parrish and 
Louis Small. 

The Milwaukee diocesan convention assembled a few days 
after the retreat. The wildest rumors were circulated 
amongst the clergy during the hours of recreation, concern- 
ing what might take place at the coming General Convention. 
I stayed one night with Dean Delany at the cathedral. He 
seemed very unsettled as to his future. He was then a close 
friend of Dr. Barry, with whom he went to St. Mary-the- 
Virgin Church in New York at a later date. Another night 
I passed at the St. Charles Hotel and visitors kept me out of 
bed till long past midnight discussing the possibility of a 
schism in the Episcopal Church if the Open Pulpit canon was 
enacted. 

The same rumors were prevalent at the Military School, 
Lima, Indiana, where I went the next week in company with 
a new pupil. It was astonishing to find how widespread 
was the talk of Anglo-Catholics being forced into the Roman 
Church, which, of course, was supposed to be ready and 
willing to accept us on our own terms! 

It is amusing to think that when everyone was talking 
in this wild manner, the men who were blamed for it, 
McGarvey and Fay, were blissfully unconscious of their in- 
fluence. McGarvey was back in Philadelphia; and Fay was 
preparing to go to Richmond as a delegate from the diocese 
of Fond-du-Lac. As a matter of fact the two men were 
not very congenial at any time. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE News FROM RICHMOND 


[ IS DIFFICULT after the passage of so many years and 

with the changed attitude of average Episcopalians to- 
ward Liberal opinions, to understand the fears and question- 
ings of the days of 1907. It must be remembered that the 
Anglicans in America had always been most exclusive in 
regard to other Protestants. The thought of opening the 
pulpits to ministers who were not episcopally ordained was 
something which seemed revolutionary. It is true that in- 
vitations to do this had sometimes been extended by individ- 
ual rectors, here and there, but not without protest and 
resistance. To legalize such abuses was almost unthinkable 
to most Episcopalians, especially to those who, at personal 
sacrifice, had left another denomination for the Anglican 
Church. These were quite numerous. At the time at least 
forty ministers of the various sects passed into Episcopalian- 
ism each year. We therefore awaited the news from Rich- 
mond with apprehension. 

On 29 September the seminary year began. Great changes 
had been made in the appearance of the chapel. The alter- 
ations necessitated by the new scheme of decoration, which 
has already been referred to, seemed to symbolize the dis- 
ruption of our common life. 

At the beginning of October the early reports from the 
General Convention were received. We first heard of the 
warm approval given to the Shanghai conference. The dele- 
gates expressed their delight that the various sects working 
in China had been able to organize what they called the 
Chinese Church. ‘Then we heard of the defeat of the anti- 
divorce proposals. It was evident that the Convention was 
in the power of the Broad Church party. Regarding the 
Open Pulpit we were somewhat confused. We understood 
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that the matter was left in the hands of the bishops, and this 
appeared to be satisfactory, until we learnt exactly what the 
bishops had done. We did not appreciate the situation until 
Fay returned on 22 October. Then we realized that our 
worst fears had been justified. The Broad Churchmen had 
gained their point. The principle which they were con- 
tending for had been conceded. There would still have been 
some encouragement left if an alarming thing had not hap- 
pened. It was conclusive and overwhelming. The High 
Church bishops, including our own Bishop Webb, had actu- 
ally voted for the Open Pulpit! It seemed impossible of 
belief. It was useless to make any protest, for the decision 
had been practically unanimous. We were stunned. It was 
the High Church party which had betrayed the cause; and 
those bishops, clerics and laymen who ranked as “ Anglo- 
Catholic ” had supported it. The Churchman was under no 
delusion when it said that: “The Episcopal Church is 
changed.” It took some time to realize the full extent of this 
change. We were not left in doubt, however. Pulpits 
began to be opened everywhere, and the victorious Broad 
Churchmen were in triumph. Bishop Webb returned to 
Nashotah shamefaced. “I voted for the alteration in the 
Canon,” he said, “‘ because I feared something worse.” What 
that alternative was he did not tell us. We guessed that 
pressure had been brought to bear upon him. The bishops 
had been given to understand that the wealthy laity would 
not take “no” for an answer. 

Father McClellan tells me how the news was received by 
St. Elizabeth’s Community. The brethren had subscribed 
for a Richmond paper. They, as ourselves, watched the news 
with apprehension. At last the amendment to Canon XIX 
was introduced. It contained the Open Pulpit proposal. _ Its 
fate was really decided on the floor of the lower House by 
the impassioned oratory of a delegate from Philadelphia, a 
communicant of St. Mark’s Church! When it reached the 
bishops, it was verbally altered, but remained intact as to its 
purport. On the testimony of its proposer in the upper 
House, every single bishop voted for it. In those days there 
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were no stenographic notes taken of the proceedings, but 
there were no denials. Father McClellan says: 


I shall never forget the effect which the news produced upon us. 
It was like a flash of lightning revealing indeed the whole landscape 
in an instant, yet only to blind and stun the beholders. It seemed 
to me that we went about our duties that morning like men half- 
dazed, acting mechanically while our minds endeavored to grasp 
the conclusions to which the events seemed to point. McGarvey 
was too overcome to say much about the matter. I can only 
remember his saying: “If this measure goes into operation, God may 
speak to men’s hearts very soon.” This sentence faithfully sums 
up the impression which the situation made upon us as a body. 
That return to Rome was to be the ultimate end of the Oxford 
Movement we had already quite concluded. The action of the 
convention had now forced the issue to a death’s struggle between 
Catholic principles and those counter-principles which it had just 
introduced. Messrs. Sanborn and Fay, the clerical delegates from 
Fond-du-Lac to the General Convention, stopped at our house on 
the way back from Richmond. Bishop Weller, the coddjutor, 
stopped a little later. 


As Fay only stayed at Nashotah one day on his return from 
Richmond, being called back to the East again by the sudden 
death of one of his aunts, we had to wait until his reappearance 
on 12 November to hear the exact news of the Convention. 
Meanwhile The Living Church was trying to belittle its im- 
portance in regard to the Open Pulpit legislation. We were 
told by Fay, however, that the Broad churchmen were so 
insistent, and so completely in control, that if something had 
not been done to propitiate them, there might have been a 
schism. Bowles and the Rev. Wilfred Douglas were with us 
on the evening of Fay’s return and the conversation was con- 
cerned with the Uniate theory of The Lamp. Douglas, who 
was an authority on plain chant, and our visiting instructor 
in regard to it, seriously discussed the possibility of Mass in 
English being permitted by the Pope! For myself the Uniate 
idea was beginning to become evasive and tedious. 

Two days later I met a woman who had been a delegate 
to the Auxiliary, which was accustomed to bring a Thank- 
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Offering for Missions to the General Convention. She gave 
me first-hand news from Richmond. She was delighted with 
what had happened and told me that it would put an end to 
Ritualistic Romanism! As she did not mean to be offensive, 
not knowing my religious opinions, her report was confirma- 
tory proof of the popular feeling of those who voted for the 
Open Pulpit. It was a revelation of the true significance of 
the Broad Church victory. Its purpose was to put us out of 
the Episcopal Church, or at least make our position in it 
intolerable. The whole movement had really been anti- 
clerical and anti-Catholic. It was an indication of the grow- 
ing opposition to revealed religion. There seemed to be no 
doubt about this. 

Before I attempt in the next chapter to give a brief résumé 
of the actual proceedings in General Convention, it is im- 
portant to understand exactly how the General Convention 
is constituted. It is really the result of an experiment which 
was made in America by those who had belonged, before 
the Revolution, to the Church of England. 

Until 1784 there had never been any bishops resident in 
America, which was treated as a part of the diocese of London. 
This was in a measure due to indifference; but there was an- 
other reason. On the part of many of the colonials there 
was a strong objection to what was stigmatized as “ Prelacy ”’; 
it was considered to be out of place in a newly settled coun- 
try. Bishops in those days were associated with pomp and 
dignity, and it did not seem possible to maintain the episcopal 
office amongst those who professed strong democratic opinions. 
There had been one or two “ non-juror ” bishops in America, 
but their position was not recognized, since they were per- 
petuating a succession from those who had refused to take 
the oath to William of Orange, and the Hanoverians. 

When peace was declared after the war of Independence 
the Anglicans found themselves in a difficult position. Some 
of them cared little or nothing for episcopacy; most of them 
desired changes in the mode of worship, and even in the 
form of belief. Had it not been for the action of those who 
lived in the former colony of Connecticut, there was a pos- 
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sibility that the whole body would drift into moderate Uni- 
tarianism, then much in favor. There existed, however, a 
strong attachment to episcopacy in Connecticut, where, some 
fifty years before, several professors of the University of 
Yale had left Congregationalism and become Anglicans, being 
convinced of the necessity of there being bishops in a prop- 
erly constituted church. The “ High Church” party in this 
new State, provided with a bishop consecrated in Scotland, 
as has been already stated, threatened to separate themselves 
from other American Episcopalians unless their action were 
confirmed. This was in 1784. 

It was not until three years later that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury was empowered by Act of Parliament to conse- 
crate a prelacy for America. In 1787 two clergymen, Messrs. 
White and Provost, were made bishops in Lambeth Chapel, 
the London residence of the archbishop. There was, how- 
ever, still trouble and delay. After the assembly of several 
conventions, local and general, the clergy and laity outside 
of Connecticut, issued a prayer-book which deviated in many 
ways from the one which had been previously used both 
in England and America. Amongst other changes, the 
Athanasian and the Nicene Creed were omitted, because of 
their Trinitarian definitions, and the Apostles’ Creed was 
shorn of the clause, “he descended into hell.” There was 
another radical innovation which had to do with the con- 
stitution of the Church, and one to which Connecticut would 
not at first agree: laymen were given equal authority with 
the clergy in legislation, and were empowered to decide mat- 
ters of faith and practice without the presence or consent 
of the bishops. 

At the request, not very strongly urged, of the English 
bishops, the Nicene Creed was restored to its place in the 
liturgy, and the clause in the Apostles’ Creed was made 
optional (for public recitation). So strong was the differ- 
ence of opinion between Seabury, Bishop of Connecticut, 
and the others, that the latter refused to codperate with him, 
and another bishop had to be consecrated in England, before 
the necessary three bishops were able to extend their number 
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to meet the requirements of the various States. Bishop 
Provost positively refused to take part in any consecration 
with Bishop Seabury. At last the matter was settled by a 
compromise. To propitiate Bishop Seabury the Scotch Com- 
munion Office was introduced into the liturgy—he having 
promised the non-juror bishops of Scotland, who consecrated 
him, to attempt to do this—while Connecticut agreed to 
allow laymen to sit in the convention of the Church. At 
the general convention of 1789 the final accord was estab- 
lished and the new Prayer-Book was published in 1790. 

The general convention, which became, by a process of 
evolution, the legislative authority of the Episcopal Church 
in the United States, was a new departure in Anglicanism. 
It took the place of the Royal Supremacy. It has assembled 
at intervals of three years since 1789. It is composed of two 
houses; the House of Bishops and the House of Deputies. 
The first house was due to the insistence of the bishops them- 
selves, who were in a position to demand this right of private 
conference. For many years, and indeed until recently, the 
minutes of its meetings were not made public. The second 
house is made up of clerical and lay delegates, four of each 
from each diocese. These sit together, although each 
“order”? may demand a separate vote. Legislation may 
originate in either house, but no laws can be made until 
there is a clear affirmative majority vote in both houses. In 
the lower house the voting is by dioceses, not by individ- 
uals. Where a diocesan vote is equally split it counts as a 
negative vote. It will be seen from this that the bishops are 
unable to pass any laws without the concurrence of the lower 
house, and that the clergy of the lower house cannot pass any- 
thing against the veto of the bishops. There is still another 
difficulty. If the clergy or the laity in the lower house de- 
mand a vote by “orders,” the laity can nullify the clerical 
vote; and vice versa. By this means the laity can prevent 
any legislation it does not like, despite clergy and bishops. 
The same deadlock can, of course, be created either by the 
bishops or the clergy. Nothwithstanding these disabilities 
the bishops have in the past acquired considerable influence. 
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They have a better acquaintance with the workings of the 
convention, and their position is permanent. An abiding 
body has a great advantage over one whose personnel changes 
every three years. Many of the bishops have shown a dis- 
position to act independently in the government of their own 
dioceses; but they do this at the peril of defending themselves 
before the general convention, with which all ultimate de- 
cisions rest. 

The General Convention of 1907 met at Richmond on 
2 October. Its sessions lasted for three weeks. Its place 
of meeting was very favorable to the Broad and Low parties, 
since Richmond is near the dioceses of the Protestant South, 
and the populous cities of the East where Liberalism was 
strong. The Anglo-Catholic influence was largely in the 
West, especially the Middle West. 

Bishop Grafton of Fond-du-Lac, who was an impressive 
figure, led the Anglo-Catholics. He had rented a house in 
which “mass” could be said by their delegates. Such a 
thing would have been out of the question in any of the 
Richmond churches. Fay was one of the clerical delegates 
from Fond-du-Lac, and Professor Fosbrooke, of Nashotah 
House, was one of those from Milwaukee. We therefore 
had two of our faculty present. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE AMENDMENT OF CANON NINETEEN 


Niet OPENING of the pulpits of the Episcopal Church 

was effected by an amendment to Canon 19 in the 
Code of existing ecclesiastical law.t This Canon previously 
read: 


No minister in charge of any Congregation of this Church, or in 
case of vacancy or absence, no Churchwarden, Vestrymen, or 
Trustees of the Congregation, shall permit any person to officiate 
therein, without sufficient evidence of his being duly licensed or 
ordained to minister in this Church: provided that nothing herein 
shall be construed as to forbid communicants of the Church to act 
as Lay Readers. 


It was proposed to add to this Canon such words as would 
permit ministers of other denominations to preach under 
certain conditions. This, and this only, was what was known 
as the Open Pulpit. No attempt of any kind was to be made 
to discuss the validity of ordinations or the intrinsic value 
of any ministerial system. If the Canon could be made to 
permit the occasional preaching of non-Anglicans, this was 
enough to satisfy the present wishes of those who proposed 
to extend its meaning. Everyone knew this, for it had been 
discussed fully by all the church newspapers for months 
previously. Moreover, the substance of what was called the 
“Open Pulpit” had nothing to do, except indirectly, with 
questions concerning the person who should initiate its use. 
It would be an Open Pulpit whether it was to be under the 
regulation of a bishop, a rector or a church official, The 
one essential requisite was that such permission should be 
recognized as legal, not by individual opinion, but by the 
canon law of the Church. 


1 The numbering of the Canons has since been changed. 
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This is a most important consideration. It simplifies my 
task in writing this chapter. All I have to prove is that the 
General Convention was aware that the new legislation was 
proposed with a definite object; and that the amendment 
which was passed afforded a means by which this object could 
be attained. Everything else is superfluous. Were there any 
doubt about its purpose, it would be resolved by the witness of 
the Rev. Cyrus Townsend Brady, who introduced the amend- 
ment on the floor of the House of Deputies.’ It is also plain 
from the form of the amendment he introduced: 


Resolved, the House of Bishops concurring, That Canon XIX 
be amended by adding, after the word ‘ Lay Readers ’, these words: 
“or prevent the preaching of sermons or the delivery of addresses 


2In a letter published by The Living Church, 11 June, 1910, written after 
more than two years of controversy, at a time when the next general convention 
was preparing to meet at Cincinnati, Dr. Brady gave his mature judgment on 
what had been done at Richmond, and what he would be ready to do at Cincin- 
nati, had he not failed to secure reélection as a deputy: ‘“‘I will add to the joy, 
which must be felt by the 1172 ministers [who had signed an appeal to the 
bishops, quite recently, asking them to appeal the Open Pulpit amendment at 
Cincinnati], by saying that it may be a good thing from their point of view, 
perhaps, that I was not elected to the General Convention [the approaching one 
at Cincinnati], for I would have pressed for an increase of the privileges con- 
ferred by a new amendment to Canon 19. I would also have introduced a 
second amendment, making it possible for the rector of any parish, with the 
consent of the bishop of the diocese, to offer the use of any church for any great 
public meeting, such as those held in many cities in Methodist, Baptist, Presby- 
terian or other churches in connexion with the L.M.M. To these meetings many 
of us repaired, we made much of the benefits accorded; yet, we were enjoying 
a privilege and receiving hospitality we could not extend! ... If the Church 
would only take advantage of her power and opportunity, she could lead in 
Church Unity, she could lead in everything, instead of falling behind. I am one 
of those who preach unity abroad and would fain practise it at home. And, in 
view of the spiritual power and growth, the splendid good works of the Churches 
around us, which I will identify for you by describing them as what you would 
call ‘ Christian bodies’, I am beginning to question whether the things we insist 
upon as essential, are essential after all, or whether they are not. If they are 
not essential, the quicker we abandon them the better. If they are essential, we 
who hold them so must be grievously to blame for our failure to live up to our 
position; and those who do not hold them must possess some supernatural virtues 
to enable them to get along so well without them. I hope and pray, Mr. Editor, 
that some one in that great convention [i. e. the approaching one at Cincinnati] 
may be found who has the courage and insight to carry on the work which God 
permitted me to begin, and for which I shall never cease to thank Him so long 
as I live... . Naturally I shall watch the battle for comity and unity which 
is certain to be fought in the convention, with the most prayerful interest; and 
naturally I regret that I shall not be there to bear my humble part in the con- 
flict. Like Xavier, my last word shall be: Amplius! More! Wider!” 
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by Christian ministers, or men, who may be invited thereto by any 
Priest in charge of any Congregation, or in his absence by the Bishop, 
who may license them for the purpose. 


This definite amendment, introducing the Open Pulpit 
without any possibility of mistake, was referred to the com- 
mittee on canons of the lower house on the fifth day of the 
session. Ten days later this committee submitted its report, 
which was prefaced by a long preamble. Its members ex- 
pressed their unwillingness to recommend an Open Pulpit, 
but significantly admitted that “this proposal springs from 
and voices a desire deep down in the hearts of all earnest 
people”. Having in true Anglican fashion denied that they 
were accepting the amendment either in the form in which 
it was offered or in the sense in which it was offered, they 
proceeded to make a slight change in its wording which gave 
it a still broader meaning than it had before. Dr. Brady 
and his friends readily accepted the change. The form in 
which it was presented to the House of Bishops, after receiv- 
ing a vote of 40 ayes, 18 nays, with 6 divided, from the 
clergy; and 42 ayes, 15 nays, with 2 divided, from the laity, 
was: 

. .. provided that nothing herein shall be construed as to 
forbid communicants of the Church to act as Lay Readers or to 
prevent the minister in charge of any Congregation of this Church, 
when authorized by his bishop, from permitting a sermon or address 
therein by any Christian person approved by the Bishop. 


The amendment thus accepted by the lower house was 
presented to the bishops for concurrence on 16 October, 
1907. It was referred, as was customary, to the committee 
on canons of the house of bishops. Here it was again sub- 
jected to alteration. The committee reported in two days. 
It recommended the following alterations: 


1. The words ‘‘ sermon or ” to be omitted. 

2. The word “man” to be substituted for 

3. After the word “ person” the words “ 
Creed ” to be inserted. 

4. The words, “but not as part of any regular service of the 
Church,” to be inserted after ‘‘ therein ”. 


€ 


“ person ”’. 
confessing the Nicene 
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The amendment as submitted by the committee now read: 


or to prevent the minister in charge of any congregation of this 
Church, when authorized by his Bishop, from permitting therein, 
but not as part of any regular service of the Church, an address by 
any Christian man confessing the Nicene Creed, who may be 
approved by the Bishop. 


This amendment would have made the Open Pulpit prac- 
tically impossible since very few ministers of other denomin- 
ations would be likely to submit themselves to a theological 
test. Bishop Gailor,* to whom I am endebted for these par- 
ticulars, said that after a discussion it became evident that 
the House of Bishops would not adopt the report of the com- 
mittee as submitted. Agreement was finally reached in both 
houses of the general convention. The final form of the 
amendment was worded by Bishop Gailor.* It was: 


3In The Living Church of 4 April, 1908, Bishop Gailor of Tennessee, who 
sponsored the amendment to Canon 19 in the House of Bishops, referred to the 
introduction of the resolution of the lower house in these words: 

* . on the twelfth day of the session in Richmond, the House of Bishops 
received from the House of Deputies a message containing an amendment to 
Canon 19... . We were told that in the debate this amendment had been passed 
by an almost unanimous vote [this was hardly true, as we have seen] in the 
House of Deputies, and that the other House was clamoring for it, &c. And 
yet the House of Bishops was opposed utterly to the canon in that form. It 
could not have passed. There were four definitely expressed objections to it, viz.: 
(1) it put the initiative in the hands of the parish priest instead of the Bishop; 
(2) it put a ‘sermon’ on the same level with an ‘ address’ and seemed to ignore 
the dignity of the ‘sermon’ as a ministerial function; (3) it used the phrase 
‘Christian person’ which might include Mrs. Eddy or Mrs. Nation; (4) and it 
did not emphasize the exceptional and extraordinary nature of the provision by 
making any limitation. 

“These points were brought out in the discussion, and finally an amendment 
was adopted, framed to meet specifically these four objections: (1) The initiative 
was given to the bishop. He must give formal permission. Ne man can be 
invited without first consulting the Bishop. (2) The word ‘sermon’ was de- 
liberately and emphatically omitted. (3) ‘Christian person’ was changed to 
‘Christian man’. (4) The unusual and extraordinary nature of the provision 
was declared by inserting ‘ special occasions ’. 

“In this final form the amendment was passed; and so far as I could see and 
hear, no bishop voted against it; because with the discussion clear in our minds, 
it never occurred to anybody that the objectionable features, which we thought 
had been eliminated from the amendment, would be afterwards charged against it.” 


4In addition to the above-mentioned communication, and due to the continu- 
ance of the controversy, Bishop Gailor again discussed the history of the amend- 
ment in the pages of The Living Church, 11 December, 1909. I make use of 
both statements. 
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. . . provided that nothing therein shall be so construed as to 
forbid communicants of the Church to act as Lay Readers or pre- 
vent the Bishop of the diocese or Missionary District from giving 
permission to Christian men, who are not ministers of this Church, 
to make addresses in the church on special occasions. 


When the amended canon was put in use its purpose was 
at once made a matter of dispute. Some claimed that it was 
intended to open the pulpits; others, that it was intended to 
restrict the opening of the pulpits. We are not concerned 
with the construction that it was possible to place upon 
ambiguous language after the danger of this language was 
recognized. What we are concerned with is this: Did not the 
General Convention as a whole, bishops and deputies, know 
that an Open Pulpit was proposed, and that the amendment 
satisfied those who proposed it? Did not the bishops foresee 
what might happen; and were they not willing to run the 
risk of it happening, until they found themselves, too late, 
in face of a serious crisis? To answer these questions we 
must know what the various bishops and deputies thought 
about the Open Pulpit at the time. 

Bishop Gailor, who sponsored the final amendment in the 
House of Bishops, tells us that he had no intention whatever 
of introducing an Open Pulpit, and he seems to think that 
the other bishops were in agreement with him. I have already 
shown this, in a footnote quoted from an article that he pub- 
lished in The Living Church of 4 April, 1908. In the same 
article he denies that the amendment was intended to recog- 
nize the validity of non-episcopal ordination, or that it makes 
any distinction between “ priests” and “ prophets”. To do 
this in his opinion would be unconstitutional since the preface 
to the ordination service contains these words: 


No man shall be accounted or taken to be a lawful bishop, priest 
or deacon in this Church, or suffered to execute any of the said 
functions . . . except he hath episcopal ordination.° 


5 This often-quoted passage does not establish the necessity of episcopal ordina- 
tion, as Anglo-Catholics suppose. It very clearly refers to legality and not to 
validity. Only episcopally ordained clergymen can be reckoned as ‘lawful ” 
ministers in “this Church”. It says nothing of ministers ordained in other 
Churches. Until the Oxford Movement it was an Anglican tradition that in 
other countries other methods of ordination were “lawful ”. 
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He maintains that “‘ making addresses on special occasions ” 
does not mean “executing the functions of bishop, priest 
or deacon; ” neither does it mean “ officiating,” for this is 
forbidden in the body of the canon itself, and it is moreover 
defined in another canon (no. XV). ‘“‘ Making an address 
is not officiating,” says he: “ everywhere and always a sermon 
has been understood to be an entirely different thing from an 
address. Preaching is defined in Canon XV as a ‘ ministerial 
function’... It has been said that the phrase ‘ special oc- 
casions * may be liberally interpreted, so as to make addresses 
by unordained men a regular occurrence. . . . I do not an- 
swer this, I respect the intelligence of my brethren.” He 
goes on to argue that the permission given by the amend- 
ment had been misinterpreted and misused; and he suggests 
that the bishops might be forced to treat it as a dead letter 
because they were being harried and annoyed by requests for 
permissions. Iask my readers to compare what Bishop Gailor 
says with the tract of William McGarvey which the Bishop 
was really trying to answer. It will be found in the Appendix. 

On the other hand Bishop John Hazen White, of Michigan 
City, in a letter to The Living Church at an earlier date, 14 
March, 1908, certainly says something quite different. He 
judges the intention of the bishops not by what they 
ought to have thought in the Convention, but by what 
they actually did afterward in their own dioceses. He calls 
for a “ clear and explicit pronouncement ” from the House of 
Bishops as to the meaning of the amendment. He suggests 
that an appeal should be made to it with this end in view. 
Such an appeal was actually made by 1172 ministers before 
the next meeting of the general convention at Cincinnati, 
in 1910. Bishop White in his diocesan convention, held 
shortly after the Richmond convention, referred to the Open 
Pulpit movement, in its accepted sense, as “a step towards 
progressive apostacy.” He deplored the whole matter and 
declared that he would never act under the canon as it stood. 

It is interesting to hear what Dr. Cyrus Townsend Brady, 
the original proposer of the amendment, has to say on the 
subject. In a letter to The Living Church ®* he says: 


6 The Living Church, 7 December, 1907. 
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I felt that those who favored the opening of the pulpits were 
contending for a principle; that the only vital thing was to get 
the principle recognized; and that when the principle was recog- 
nized the details would sooner or later adapt themselves. 


Still more important is the opinion of Mr. George Wharton 
Pepper, who made the speech in the lower house which 
swayed the vote. As will be seen in the Appendix, in the 
McGarvey tract, Mr. Pepper strongly urged the affirmative 
arguments by exalting the “‘ work being done by our brethren 
of other names ”—by whom, said he, “ the Spirit of God is 
speaking to the world.” * So convinced was he of the truth 
of his opinion that in May, 1909, after many months of 
controversy, he wrote an article in The Churchman ® clearly 
expressing his convictions. I make the following significant 
quotation: 


Finally, there is the important question involved in Canon XIX. 
As we advance in our manifestations of spiritual unity, we approach 
a point beyond which we cannot go without coming to organic 
unity. Between the two there is a borderland, in which cases may 
arise that afford room for honest differences of opinion. My own 
view of this subject may be illustrated by an extreme case. Suppose 
Livingston, or Chalmers, or Williams, or Paton were to come in the 
flesh with a message for us of the triumphs won by them for Christ. 
Is there a controlling reason why we should resist our impulse to 
let them speak under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit in the midst 
of a Christian church? I am not now speaking of the possibilities 
of abusing the liberty of prophesying. I am interested in the fund- 
amental principle involved. You will perceive that it is not a 
question of ordination, because we permit laymen to speak in our 
churches, provided that they are of our own communion. To 
preach, therefore, is not a prerogative which laymen do not share. 
The real question is whether the fact of devotion to our Lord is not 
of such transcendent importance as to make it right for us within 
the limits of the Church to receive the message of those who speak 
in His name. I know that many sincere men are of opinion that 
an exchange of preachers is permissible only where organic unity 


7 The Church Standard, 11 January, 1908. 
8 The Churchman, 8 May, 1909. 
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exists. While I cannot follow their reasoning, I have respect for 
their convictions. Because I hold a different view I voted for 
Canon XIX. I scorn to explain my vote on any other grounds. 
I am not one of those who say that I did not understand what I 
was voting for. I have only two regrets in connection with the 
matter: one is that, in view of what has since been disclosed to be 
the state of mind of many in our Church [he is referring to the 
conversions to Rome and the general distress and confusion], this 
piece of legislation should have been precipitated before there was 
practical unanimity in the desire for that spiritual approach of 
which it was intended to be a single expression; the other is that it 
has seemed best to those opposed to the legislation to proceed by 
protest, petition and organization instead of by friendly approach 
for purposes of conference and communion. 


Other comments are interesting. The Rev. Thomas 
Garland, afterward Bishop of Pennsylvania, admitted that 
the “‘ speeches of those who favored the amendment and of 
those who opposed it showed that this intention [of open- 
ing the pulpits] was clearly understood by all.”°® Bishop 
Doane, the High Church Bishop of Albany, states in ex- 
planation of his vote: the Canon “‘ does mean that there are 
men not in our orders, not authorized in any technical sense 
to officiate in our churches, who have a message to deliver, 
a message from God which our people need to hear, and can 
now, without any apparent violation of our canon law.” *° 
Bishop Doane in the same communication makes it clear 
that he was heart and soul with the policy of still further 
codperation with the Protestant sects. 

Quite in agreement was the opinion of the distinguished 
rector of St. James, Chicago, Dr. James S. Stone. In a letter 
to The Living Church,“ he maintained that no explanation 
of the bishops or others could possibly prevent the general 
public from being convinced that the pulpits now being 
opened were legally opened. He recommended that the 
amendment be rescinded as soon as possible, a hope that after 


° Church Standard, 11 January, 1908. 
10 The Churchman, 30 November, 1907. 
11 The Living Church, 4 April, 1908. 
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many past years’ experience is now seen to be an impossibil- 

ity. The principle has been conceded in the minds of all 

Episcopalians. It has become part of the accepted policy of 

the Episcopal Church in America, and this policy has been 

generally extended throughout the Anglican communion. 
The Bishop of Colorado said: ” 


When the house of deputies sent to the house of bishops last 
autumn a resolution permitting sermons to be preached in our 
churches by those who are not ordained amongst us for the purpose, 
I did what I could to oppose it. And when the amendment as 
finally passed came before us, I was too much overcome with grief 
and distraction to vote. I ought then and there solemnly to have 
protested; and I deeply repent of my lethargy. I was really too ill 
with apprehension and amazement to do anything. . . . the law, 
some say, has not been changed, but certainly if the practice of the 
Church has been changed, the law must have something to do with 
it. . . . We have never recognized an order of prophets not subject 
to the apostolic authority; and prophets who have nothing to 
restrain them from pronouncing judgments against bishops, the 
priesthood and the sacramental system &c ... are an anomaly so 
silly and so absurd as to make an angel weep. . . . I greatly fear 
that, notwithstanding all explanations, this amendment is revolu- 
tionary in its character, certainly in the design of it, and I believe 
we should earnestly ask for its repeal. 


The Bishop of West Virginia takes quite a different view.” 
He said: 


a sermon may be a kind of address and an address may be a kind 
of sermon... it is to be remembered that the amendment of 
which we are ‘speaking makes no change in the law of our Church: 
it was not intended to do so. 


The Bishop of Pennsylvania, Dr. Whitaker, in answering 
the request of his clergy who begged him not to act under 
the amendment in his diocese, said ‘* that he could not find 
that there had been any infringement of the fundamental 


12 The Living Church, 20 June, 1908. 
13 The Living Church, 20 June, 1908. 
14 Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, 22 July, 1908. 
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laws of the Church in the changed legislation, nor could he 
find that there had been any abuse of its privileges, although 
by the time he spoke ministers of every denomination had 
delivered what were certainly sermons, in the only meaning 
the word could have, in churches throughout the whole 
country. He therefore refused to accede to the request of 
the petitioners. Commenting on his refusal the Bishop of 
Western Michigan wrote a letter to The Living Church say- 
ing: *° “I read with regret the answer of the Bishop of 
Pennsylvania to the request of a large body of his clergy and 
laity. The request was reasonable and couched in courteous 
terms ... the writer was born in the Church, and from 
his youth up has loved and served her with all the strength 
and wisdom God has vouchsafed to him; and now, when his 
days are few, he must go down to his grave heart-broken 
over this action of the last General Convention.” 

The Bishop of the “* Moderate High Church ” diocese of 
Connecticut seemed in his address to his diocesan convention 
to have favored the new legislation: *® “‘ It is a time for mani- 
festation of the apostolic spirit, a time for large-minded and 
strong-hearted counsels after the example of St. Paul.” 

From the Anglo-Catholic bishops little was heard. They 
kept discreet silence. Bishop Grafton seems to have been 
the only one who took public action. In an open letter 
published in the The Living Church, 10 January, 1910, when 
he had in view the coming general convention at Cincinnati, 
he begs the bishops to modify the amendment, but he has 
nothing to say about its significance except to point to the 
distress that it caused. 


15 The Living Church, 15 August, 1908. 
16 The Living Church, 20 June, 1908. 


CHAPTER XV 
NASHOTAH AFTER THE RICHMOND CONVENTION 


te IS NECESSARY to give a somewhat detailed account 

of my last four months’ residence at Nashotah, as the 
happenings during this period have been misrepresented.’ 
I had very little suspicion that our departure was so near 
until it was inevitable. 

The Open Pulpit amendment brought matters to a crisis. 
We did not understand its full significance until the news- 
papers announced its widespread use. Throughout the whole 
country ministers of every Protestant denomination were 
being invited, with the approval of the local bishop, into 
Anglican pulpits. It was imperative that its purpose should 
be demonstrated and its validity tested by those who were 
its authors. Unitarians and Universalists were amongst those 
who assumed the rdle of prophets. The Anglo-Catholic 
bishops were silent. They were not sure of their ground. 
Should they defend their action at Richmond in voting for 
the amendment and assert that it was being abused; or 
should they try to prove that they had supported the legis- 
lation under a misapprehension? As they could not make 
up their minds which position to take, they allowed events 
to follow their course. 

Fay did not return to residence at Nashotah until well 
into November. I was no longer a member of his house- 
hold. A newly ordained student, who was doing mission- 
ary work in the immediate neighborhood, was installed in 
the rooms which I had previously occupied. This is im- 
portant, because my living in the faculty house, once more, 


1In the Autobiography of Rev. Joseph G. Barry, Impressions and Opinions: 
Edwin S. Gorham, 1931. 
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with the unmarried members of the staff, threw me into 
closer relations with Dr. Barry. By a careful examination 
of my diary, and notes that I made at the time, I find that 
Fay was only seven weeks at Nashotah during the four 
months after the Richmond convention and before the 
departure of Bourne and myself. 

It was during my residence at the faculty house that the 
‘plot ” mentioned in Dr. Barry’s book must have been de- 
veloped: and this period of time must again be reduced by 
the days during which Fay was absent.” One may judge 
the accuracy of Dr. Barry’s memory by the facts that I am 
fortunately able to supply from my diary. It was during 
these last four months at Nashotah that my most intimate 
confidences were shared with him, as they had never been 
hitherto. On 13 November the C.S.S.S. met at Nashotah. 
Dr. Barry took a very active part in the meeting; for he 
gave the customary meditation. There were thirteen mem- 
bers present; which was a good representation, as some of 
them came from a.distance. It is hard to explain how Dr. 
Barry could have continued to associate so intimately with 
those who were under the influence of McGarvey, if we ac- 
cept the accuracy of his recorded recollections. 

On 15 November, Dr. Barry commenced a series of chil- 
dren’s instructions at Hartland at my invitation. These 
were six in all, lasting as many weeks. ‘They were of high 
excellence and the little church was filled on each occasion. 
He explained to the children in language which they could 
understand the principal doctrines of the Catholic Church, 
including those concerning the Real Presence and Confession. 
It was during these repeated journeys from the seminary and 
back that I was encouraged to tell Dr. Barry of my doubts 
and difficulties. Moreover, we went together to Milwaukee 
on 21 November to hear Kubelik. We shared, in fact, a new 
and unexpected friendliness such as had not been possible 
before. On no occasion did Dr. Barry give the least hint 


2 Cf. Chapter XII, p. 128. 
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that he was troubled about the behavior of Fay, or about 
any suspicions regarding McGarvey. 

On 11 December the C.S.S.S. met again. There were 
ten present. At my request Dr. Barry received two students 
into membership! Is it possible to believe that he would 
have done this if he had suspected the C.S.S.S. of being 
infected with what he called the pro-Roman virus? Is it 
possible that he would have allowed two of the young men 
for whom he was responsible to enter an association which 
was suspect, and actually to receive them into membership 
in that association himself? 

On 13 December a note in my diary records a definite 
conversation with Dr. Barry in regard to my position as a 
teacher at Nashotah. The situation was becoming unbear- 
able, not only by reason of the doubts that were in my mind, 
but also because of: the continuous quizzing of my class. 
The students had heard the rumor of a possible exodus to 
Rome. Fay had brought it back from Milwaukee after a 
conversation with the editor of The Living Church, who as- 
sured him that McGarvey would soon announce his departure 
from St. Elizabeth’s Church. I remember the circumstances 
very well because everyone was discussing it. As far as 
Bourne and myself were concerned the suspicions of the 
students were justified. We had been reading, for the first 
time in our lives, the Catholic side of the Roman question. 
Dom Chapman’s reply to Bishop Gore’s The Roman Catholic 
Claims had roused many questionings in our minds which we 
tried to answer by referring to the Fathers of the Church in 
Migne’s Patrology, and in the English translations of them. 
In the ““Ante-Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers”? we made a 
disturbing discovery. We found that Dr. Percival gave a 
false impression in dealing with the Fourth General Council 
and the correspondence between Leo the Great and the 
Patriarch of Constantinople that followed the Council. My 
confidences to Dr. Barry were very definite. He did not 
attempt to argue with me, but made light of the whole matter. 
It was nevertheless determined that I should take advantage 
of the Christmas holidays to consult McGarvey himself. 
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During the same week an unpleasantness occurred which 
confirms what has been said above. During the temporary 
absence of Dr. Barry, Canon St. George, as senior professor, 
took upon himself the task of interrogating those who were 
about to receive the Anglican diaconate with reference to 
their loyalty to the Anglican Church. He asked them if 
there was any danger of their “ going over to Rome,” if 
Messrs. Fay, Bourne and Hawks did so. They answered in 
the negative, although one of them admitted that the defec- 
tion of McGarvey would shake his faith in Anglicanism. 
This incident increased the uncertainty of our position. 

Strange as it may appear, the contact of Bourne and myself 
with Fay had been much less than usual during the last days 
of the Advent term. When we went to his house, there was 
usually a number of visitors or students there and the op- 
portunity for confidences was removed. I have no recol- 
lection of hearing any plans for the future being discussed. 
The work of renovating the chapel was still going on and 
by the end of the term it was completed. The possibility 
of Fay’s leaving Nashotah at a time when his family was 
spending a great deal of money there would seem little more 
than a remote contingency. ‘The part that he played in un- 
settling the minds of Bourne and myself was quite indirect. 
It was not to him that we went for definite advice, but rather 
to Barry and St. George. Neither of us had the slightest 
suspicion that he would ever leave the Episcopal Church. 
We regarded all the talk about a future Uniate as a method 
of postponing a decision. That he distrusted and disliked 
Anglicanism we never doubted; that he might send for a 
Catholic priest when in danger of death, we thought prob- 
able; that he would renounce the position that he enjoyed, 
did not really enter our minds. This is not to say that we 
thought him in any way dishonest. We understood him well 
enough to know that he was always able to find excuses for 
his present situation without any suspicion of his own good 
faith, We knew how to discount his exaggerations. For 
instance; he would often say something like this: “‘ Ned, I am 
atavistic. The Episcopal Church is not my home. I am 
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never comfortable in it. When I come to die, I shall call 
for a priest, as my Irish ancestors did. And yet, how can 
I do it? How can IJ leave Bishop Grafton? How can I 
deny the graces of the Anglican sacraments?” No one 
regarded such outbursts seriously. We all understood how 
to take them. 

Amidst the confusions of those last months at Nashotah 
there was one member of the faculty who was undisturbed, 
and that was Canon St. George. He disliked Fay and sus- 
pected him. He was not on genial terms with Dr. Barry. 
He thought that Dr. Easton was doing harm by his uncon- 
cealed Modernism. Yet he was destined to survive all the 
jangling discords in our seminary life. His tenure of office 
exceeded that of all the professors of his day. This was due 
to a placid conservatism which preserved the established 
traditions of Nashotah. He was, indeed, a perfect example 
of the steady-going Anglo-Catholic who is willing to endure 
all the inconsistencies of his position and refuses to be dis- 
turbed. Canon St. George had a creed of his own: ‘“‘ Credo 
in ecclesiam Anglicanam.” He was to have the satisfaction 
of proving that the darkest clouds will blow away, and leave 
things much as they were. For such men the Open Pulpit 
had no terrors. If no one interfered with the daily habits 
of Canon St. George, he would interfere with no one. Fay 
and Easton jarred him in different ways. He managed to 
endure them and survive them; and in the case of Fay he 
was able, as I shall show later, to take his revenge for the 
jarring. 

On Christmas Day Bourne and myself had dinner with 
Bishop Webb at the house of his sister, Mrs. Leeds, who lived 
on the grounds in what was called the “Turkey Roost ”. 
There was no appearance of any lack of confidence between 
us, although at the ordination to the diaconate on the 
previous Saturday, neither of us had been asked to take any 
part in the ceremonies. The next day, Thursday, Dr. Hixon, 
our aged Librarian, died in the infirmary, to be followed in 
death a few days later by one of the students. It was a very 
severe winter and influenza and pneumonia were prevalent. 
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On the Sunday following, 28 December, I left Hartland in a 
blinding snow-storm for Philadelphia. 

I arrived at St. Saviour’s House the following evening, and 
to my astonishment Bishop Webb opened the door. I had not 
known that he would arrive before me. He, too, seemed to 
be astonished, although he must have known that I was ex- 
pected. I remained in Philadelphia a week, preaching in the 
church on the first Sunday in the New Year. 

Our difficulties were explained to McGarvey. He strongly 
advised Bourne and myself to remain at Nashotah until the end 
of the scholastic year. Wecould then resign and come to him. 
That he and the other Companions were under a great strain 
was evident, but none of them made any confidences, or gave 
the least suspicion that there were any to be made. The 
church was well attended. It was quite full on Sunday 
morning. Everything seemed to be going on as usual. 
Father Hayward gave his annual Epiphany tableaux in the 
parish hall the night before I left. My only outstanding 
remembrance beyond this was my being with McGarvey on 
the corner of Broad and Mifflin Streets to watch the 
“* Shooters ” parade. 

Only one thing did McGarvey admit to me. It had 
reference to the Open Pulpit. He said that it had given him 
a great shock and that he and his associates had decided to 
make the matter one of common prayer. They had agreed 
to let the whole question rest until a certain date in order to 
to see what the will of God might be for them. I was not 
told the date. By persuading Bourne and myself to remain 
at Nashotah until the following May, it was clear to me that 
the rumor of any immediate secession to Rome, one of the 
reasons for my going to Philadelphia, was without foundation. 
I returned with little satisfaction from the visit. Any 
curiosity that may have been in my mind was ungratified. 
It was abundantly clear that the problem of remaining in 
the Anglican Church was one that had to be faced alone. 
Was it possible to go on in this unsettled mind until May? 
That was the real question and it was still unsolved. 
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Bourne was not with me at Philadelphia, but he shared my 
confidences. We agreed that it would not be honorable to 
remain teachers without a complete understanding with our 
bishop. We therefore both went to Milwaukee on 27 Janu- 
ary to see Bishop Webb and to make a full revelation of 
conscience to him. He was very kind. He asked us one 
question: Did we think that we were Catholic priests? The 
query was illusive. ‘‘ Yes, we thought that we were priests.” 
But what of that? The schismatic clergy of Russia knew 
that they were priests and Rome agreed with them. Yet 
they were out of the Church. Our difficulty was whether 
we were in the communion of the Catholic Church. The 
validity of our orders, or rather the opinion of our own as 
to their validity, had nothing to do with the case. We 
assured the bishop that we considered our orders to be correct 
in every way. He was satisfied. We must stay at Nashotah 
until May, at least. 

The result of this visit was announced to Dr. Barry. He 
also was satisfied. Both he and the bishop had a complete 
misunderstanding of our difficulties. We were regarded as 
being under a temporary strain which would pass away. 
They were both wrong. 

At the beginning of February conviction came. The Rev. 
Russell Wilbur, Fay’s successor in the archdeaconry of Fond- 
du-Lac, was at Nashotah for a short visit. On the third of 
this month he had a confidential conversation with me in my 
room. He told me that he had been on the point of going to 
New York to take part in the establishment of the “ Anglo- 
Roman Union ” which was to be organized by Father Paul 
of Graymoor. This Union was afterward confused with 
the Uniate plot that has been already mentioned. It was the 
outcome of a desire to bring together a group of Lamp en- 
thusiasts, of which the most distinguished was the well-known 
architect Dr. Cram. Wilbur had a suspicion that the real 
purpose of this organization was to prevent individual seces- 
sions toRome. It would be disastrous to the idea of corporate 
reunion of a large part of the Anglican Church with the 
Apostolic See, if there were to be many solitary conversions 
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of Anglicans. I had the same suspicion. It had arisen in 
Fay’s house sometime before when one of those present at a 
casual gathering had stood up hysterically and accused us all 
of trying to salve our consciences by talking of things which 
could never be realized. He had said: “ You are all afraid 
to go to Rome and this Uniate business is an excuse for your 
cowardice.” Wilbur told me that he had now decided not 
to go to New York. He had determined to go to St. Louis 
and make a thirty days’ Ignatian retreat with the Jesuits. 
He left Nashotah the next day and his conversion was an- 
nounced some weeks later. 

In my disturbance of mind I determined to consult Canon 
St. George, who, as I have already said, was the professor of 
Ecclesiastical History. I told him of the study that I had 
made of various Catholic books, of the questions that they 
had aroused, and of my own conviction that Rome was the 
divinely appointed centre of unity. Did he think that such 
a conviction was defensible by history? ‘To my astonish- 
ment he admitted that it was defensible, although the con- 
trary was also defensible. History did not give a definite 
answer. One must judge the matter by one’s faith. He be- 
lieved in the Anglican Church. I did not. That was the 
difference between us. On asking what I ought to do, he 
replied: ““Go to Rome; it is the only honest thing you can 
do.” ‘This was unexpected. 

As no attempt is now being made to write a personal con- 
fession, the story of the intervening days may be omitted. 
Bourne and myself resigned our duties on 12 February. We 
left Nashotah after heart-rending farewells. Bishop Webb 
gave us his blessing with tears in his eyes, and promised that 
we should not be unfrocked until he was forced to take action 
by canon law. Dr. Barry hastened our departure, and, rather 
dramatically, referred us to the Judgment Day, when it would 
be discovered who was right. A few incidents remain in 
my mind. The night before our departure we were present 
at Evensong in chapel, sitting far back where we thought no 
one could see us. Our presence must nevertheless have been 
known, for the reader of the first lesson stumbled as he read 
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the words, “I am the Lord Thy God who has led thee out 
of the land of Egypt and out of the house of bondage.” This 
was a strange coincidence, as the lessons in the service are read 
according to an established lectionary, and the term “ land 
of Egypt ” was in frequent use in the seminary at that time 
to describe the condition of the Episcopal Church. ‘This was 
not all. At the second lesson from the New Testament, the 
prescribed portion of Scripture was the last chapter of the 
Acts of the Apostles. Here again the reader hesitated when 
he came to the words that referred to St. Paul’s journey to 
Rome, and especially at the verse which contains the phrase 
‘“‘and so we went toward Rome.” Those who doubt the 
incident may refer to the Anglican lectionary for 14 Febru- 
ary, 1908. There is also a remembrance of the pale face of 
Benjamin Musser, who asked us to say good-bye to him, as he 
lay in bed in the infirmary suffering from a severe illness. 
Fay was taken by surprise at our intention to leave, for we 
had not consulted him in any way. He came with us as 
far as Milwaukee on our journey East. We had determined 
to enter the Church as far away from Nashotah as possible. 
At Chicago we called on Bowles and found him reading a 
defence of the Anglican Church. He said nothing to deter 
us. We spent one night with McGarvey in Philadelphia 
who also had nothing to say to us. We realized then that 
we were quite alone. The Paulists received us into the 
Church on 20 February. Without any suspicion on our 
part of what was about to happen, the exodus from the Epis- 
copal Church began. During the next few months nearly 
twenty ministers were to become Catholics. 

After our departure from Nashotah the increasing unrest 
manifested itself openly. A victim was sought for sacrifice. 
It was natural that this should be Fay. Neither by coun- 
cil nor connivance had he done anything to cause our de- 
fection. The bishop thought otherwise because Fay was re- 
garded as uncertain in his attachment to the Episcopal Church. 
He was therefore given an indefinite leave of absence. This 
precipitated a movement on the part of those students who 
had been his close friends. Five of them left the seminary 
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and were received into the Church. Amongst these was 
Musser who is now well-known by his poetry and his devotion 
to Franciscana. Another was Frederic P. James, who died 
a few years later in a Catholic seminary. ‘There were to be 
other conversions amongst the student body in the succeed- 
ing years. 

After Fay’s departure, Canon St. George, in the name of 
sober Anglo-Catholicism, attempted to explain the incident. 
He did so in the pages of the press.*> It was Fay alone who 
was to blame for the whole situation at Nashotah and not 
the Open Pulpit. It was he who had brought from the East 
(McGarvey’s name was not mentioned because he was still 
an Anglican who might yet be restrained from Rome) a plan 
which was already mature in June, 1907. At the head of 
fifty clergymen (Barry was later to increase this number to 
five hundred) Fay was to “ march on Merry del Val in Rome 
and make terms.” The plan failed by reason of premature 
conversions, and the vanishing of the fifty clergymen. Fay 
was young ,very visionary, and very easily swayed. He had 
been in turn a Russophile, an “ apostle of Modernism,” and 
a “champion of Higher Criticism.” He had made “ several 
gulps at the Pope’s recent encyclical on Modernism before 
he swallowed it.” His “stable position in the future may 
well be doubted.” 

Fay replied at once from Deal Beach, N. J., where he was 
rusticating. He offered an emphatic denial: 


The story of the fifty priests was originally two bishops and fifty 
priests and it started from there being that number present at Holy 
Cross (on the Hudson) at Father Waggett’s Retreat. I was not 
there . . . the picture of me attacking the Vatican at the head of 
fifty priests is pure fable. 


Here the matter may rest. Canon St. George had the 
satisfaction of thinking that if Fay did became a Catholic 
he would do so under the disqualification of being considered 
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a man of vacillating purpose, and one who might be a danger- 
ous Modernist. His anticipations were only realized in one 
respect. Fay, weakened by serious illness, became a Catholic 
on 5 June of the same year, and received all the sacraments 
in extremis. To everyone’s surprise he recovered his health, 
was ordained a priest in the diocese of Baltimore, became a 
close friend of Cardinal Gibbons and eventually a Domestic 
Prelate. He died during the war. 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE CONVERSIONS IN PHILADELPHIA 


LV fees Riba important events were taking place in 
Philadelphia, in recording which I am indebted for 
aid to the Rev. William H. McClellan, S.J. 

It was at the beginning of Lent of 1908 that McGarvey 
broke his silence. He published a tract, The Open Pulpit 
in the Episcopal Church, which set forth his own opinions 
concerning the new legislation. He asked for a hearing not 
so much from the Episcopal Church as a whole, as from 
the members of the Anglo-Catholic party with which he had 
always been affiliated. In the Appendix will be found the 
full text of this tract; this will make it unnecessary for me 
to follow his arguments. It should be read in this place so 
that the situation which faced the Companions may be cor- 
rectly understood. 

In writing this tract McGarvey gave no indication that 
he was contemplating any resignation of his ministry; but 
many who read it, did so under the influence of their own 
apprehensions and suspicions. They decided to repudiate 
McGarvey and to stigmatize his tract as disloyal. The Liv- 
ing Church, in a long editorial, 14 March (page 660), 
described it as: ‘a wildly partisan attack upon the Church,” 
and a “thoroughly unbalanced, distorted presentation of 
alleged conditions.” Amongst others who took the same 
stand was the Rev. Alfred Mortimer, rector of St. Mark’s 
Church, who found a way in which to disassociate himself 
from his old friend without direct reference to him. In a 
series of conferences which he had already arranged to give 
in the drawing-room of a distinguished Philadelphia lady, 
he attacked the Catholic Church in regard to its position 
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on Modernism with great acerbity. He described Pius X 
as an uneducated peasant. He found his match, however, 
in James P. Lafferty, a member of the Philadelphia bar who 
attended the meetings, and reported them, with able refuta- 
tions, in the Catholic Standard and Times. Dr. Mortimer 
achieved one result which may not have been unforeseen. 
He effected a reconciliation, for the time being, between him- 
self and his recalcitrant vestry. 

At Easter 1908 William McClellan was recalled to Phila- 
delphia from Peekskill where he had been acting as resident 
chaplain to the Sisters of St. Mary. Since the beginning of 
Lent he had been under the direction of the Rev. James 
O. S. Huntington,’ Superior of the Anglican Order of the 
Holy Cross at West Park, N. Y., to whom McGarvey had 
surrendered the office of chaplain-general. On his arrival at 
St. Saviour’s house, McClellan found that the situation of 
his associates had been seriously changed. Their position had 
become intolerable, and they now felt that they could no 
longer administer the parish with a settled conscience. They 
were faced with a practical difficulty. It was utterly im- 
possible to leave St. Elizabeth’s at a moment’s notice. 

To those who are in doubt as to their duty in regard to 
their religious allegiance the advice is often given that they 
should retire from active work, as Newman did, and lead a 
life of prayer. Newman was a man of means; the clergy 
at St. Elizabeth’s possessed nothing but their books and their 
clothes. They could not retreat to a Littlemore. To leave 
their parish duties was to burn their bridges. Until the 
moment when complete conviction comes there is always the 
dread of making a mistake. It is unreasonable to criticize 
the actions of those who have been subjected to a prolonged 
strain. [here must be an admixture of prudence with sin- 
cerity. One has often to act with the sense of an inevitable 
destiny without admitting its immediate probability. In this 
way we prepare for death and make our wills, though hoping 
for many years of life. Those who are in honest doubt must 
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be ready for emergencies as though there were no doubt. It 
was for this reason that McGarvey resigned his chaplain- 
generalship of the Sisters of St. Mary at Peekskill. It was not 
fair to take any risks in regard to them. They must know 
that he was no longer a safe man, even if he were not yet 
convinced as to his ultimate duty. His resignation was ac- 
cepted by the Sisters, who then elected the Rev. James O. S. 
Huntington to replace him. The transference of office was 
made at the beginning of Lent. McGarvey went to Peek- 
skill and at the request of the Sisters performed the ceremony 
of installing his successor. 

A similar decision was made a few days later in regard 
to the community at St. Elizabeth’s. It was decided to dis- 
solve its legal association. This could be done without arous- 
ing comment because the common life of its members was 
a private concern quite unconnected with parish duties. It 
was no longer right that there should be any possibility of 
embarrassment for any Companion who was not in agree- 
ment with the others. A meeting was therefore held on 12 
March in the upper library of St. Saviour’s House at which 
this step was taken. Each member was permitted to claim 
such things as he had brought to the common stock. There 
were some small life-insurance policies, a few pennies in the 
bank and some saleable books. ‘The Rev. Frederick Lobdell, 
who had been absent on sick leave, now withdrew from his 
association with the others and his belongings were forwarded 
to him. His decision could stir no suspicions, since he had 
not been active in the parish for sometime. He freely co- 
operated with the others in the dissolution and accepted his 
share of the common possessions without any objection. 

There remained the difficulty in regard to the parish. It 
was with this problem that McClellan found his associates 
faced on his return. The validity of Anglican orders did 
not enter into the case. All the Companions agreed with 
McGarvey that the reality of sacramental acts depending 
upon ordination must be ultimately judged by the Church 
. which authorized them. In administering Anglican sacra- 
ments the minister must accept the judgment of the Anglican 
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Church. Until a final renunciation of a ministry takes place 
one must exercise this ministry—the responsibility for its 
effects lie not with individuals but with the Church under 
which those individuals act. How could it be otherwise? 
It must be remembered that although Newman gave up his 
parochial duties for sometime before his conversion, he did 
not cease, until the last moment, to celebrate the Anglican 
rites. In this he was perfectly logical. To deprive oneself 
of a possible means of grace until one is quite certain that 
it is not a means of grace is to court disaster; when one is 
certain that it is not a means of grace, one must without a 
moment’s delay seek the means of grace elsewhere. This is 
exactly what Newman did. He participated in the Anglican 
Eucharist when he was hinting that he might not be able to 
do so for long. There is the story of his donning a pair of 
grey trousers in order to express the uncertainty of his 
position. Uncertainty, yes; not of a bad conscience, but 
of one that still can act on probability. He gave a warn- 
ing to his friends. He said in effect: Beware; my Anglican- 
ism is no longer safe! It is unfair to judge the preparations 
of the Companions, for what they felt to be the inevitable 
end of their ministry in the Episcopal Church, as signs of 
either disloyalty or dishonesty, rather than of prudence such 
as must always accompany any decision. They were com- 
pelled to administer the parish until they resigned it; and 
when they did resign it they were compelled to act in ac- 
cordance with their reason for resigning it. They were 
forced to remain until they were convinced that they could 
no longer remain. How else could they have acted? How 
else could anyone act? 

McClellan was happy to return to Philadelphia. The 
Sisters at Peekskill were much disturbed; especially so was 
their superior. It was difficult for him to act as their ad- 
viser when his own mind was filled with apprehension. 
Amongst his associates his own position became clear. Steps 
must be taken at once to relinquish the parochial duties. 

An unexpected coincidence brought Bourne and myself 
again into association with those who had been our colleagues 
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in the C.$.S.S. The days which followed our reception into 
the Church were spent as guests of the Paulist Fathers at 
Washington. We lived with the novices in the old manor 
house which was the first building of the Catholic University, 
and was known as St. Thomas Hall. Father Gillis, who has 
since achieved great distinction as a preacher, writer and 
editor, was then the novice master. Here we enjoyed relief 
from conflicting doubts, and the sense of membership in the 
Catholic Church. We had come to believe that the Open 
Pulpit agitation would pass away and that our old friends 
would adjust their consciences to the legislation. We received 
news from Nashotah from time to time, but nothing definite 
from Philadelphia. 

It was on 30 March that a letter arrived which was destined 
to settle our life for the future. It came from a priest, the 
Rev. Alvah Doran, whom we had never met. He was a 
convert from the Episcopal Church who had been ordained 
in Rome a few years before. He had once been a member 
of the C.S.S.S., and he naturally took the greatest interest 
in the possible conversion of his old superior, McGarvey. As 
a priest of Philadelphia it occurred to him that if Bourne and 
myself came back to the city we might be able to get in 
touch with the clergy at St. Elizabeth’s Church, and help 
him in bringing about the desired result. In this thought 
his zeal exceeded his prudence. He was unaware that Mc- 
Garvey disliked his activities in convert-making, and that 
his interference might prove to be an additional difficulty 
rather than an assistance. He made a proposal to us, how- 
ever, that was very attractive. He told us that Archbishop 
Ryan wished to see us with a view to our being accepted as 
students at Overbrook Seminary. We must therefore come 
to Philadelphia at once. We were delighted at this. It dis- 
pelled our somewhat gloomy doubts concerning the future 
course of the clergy at St. Elizabeth’s Church. Not that we 
thought that our influence would guide their final decision, 
but because we felt that Father Doran must have good rea- 
sons for his hopes. At Overbrook we would at least be near 
our friends and if they did become Catholics we should all 
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be together once more. We consulted Father Searle and 
Father Gillis on the matter and they agreed that we ought to 
accept the invitation. We were not even postulants, much 
less novices, and though under very heavy obligations to 
the Paulists for their kindness to us, we were quite free to 
depart without any criticism. 

At Philadelphia we were the guests of Mr. Dooner, who 
was proprietor of the well-known hotel of the same name, 
now demolished. We took most of our meals at the table 
of Monsignor Fisher, rector of St. John’s Church. Arch- 
bishop Ryan received us with fatherly kindness. During the 
next years until his death in 1911 we felt that he was our 
sincere and sympathetic friend. We were charmed by his 
courtly manners, by his complete understanding of our difh- 
culties, and by the brilliance of his good-natured wit. He 
made no formalities necessary. We must go to Overbrook 
at once. It would be very dangerous to allow ourselves any 
contact with the world. On inquiring whether we had 
cassocks, and being satisfied that this was so, he smilingly 
remarked that we should put a little Holy Water on them. 
On being informed by Father Doran that the Rector of the 
Seminary, Monsignor Garvey (who met us at St. John’s) 
had found us acceptable as students we went to Overbrook 
with very light hearts. 

During our stay at Dooner’s Hotel we saw McGarvey. He 
was careful in what he said to us, as was natural. We also 
met Fay, who had recently left Nashotah. He was very 
unsettled in his mind. The most significant reunion was 
with Bowles, who had resigned his parish at Chicago. His 
coming to Philadelphia was enough to assure us that all would 
soon be well. We had no longer any serious doubts that we 
were doing right in applying to Archbishop Ryan for en- 
trance to the seminary. 

At Overbrook we were surprised to find that we were 
treated as guests rather than as students. This was the more 
strange as there was already a convert in the seminary, Mr. 
William Henkell, one-time rector of St. Barnabas’ Episcopal 
Church, Reading, Pa. He had never been associated with 
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the Anglo-Catholic party and his conversion had nothing 
directly to do with the Open Pulpit controversy. We saw 
him marching into the refectory with the other students, 
whilst we took our meals at the priest’s table. The mystery 
was solved a few days later. We had not complied with 
the formality of making an application to the rector for 
admission, who whimsically enjoyed our embarrassment and 
probably thought it would be a kindness to us to let us have 
a few days of freedom before we settled down to work. 

This delay, and the coming of the Easter holidays, gave 
Bourne and myself the opportunity of going into Philadel- 
phia as often as we wished. We made the most of it. Until 
we received our cassocks on 7 May we were frequent visitors 
at St. Saviour’s House. Here we found not only Bowles, but 
a close friend of his, the Rev. Otho C. Gromoll, who had, 
until lately, been rector of St. Joseph’s Episcopal Church, 
Pullman, near Chicago. We also learnt the latest news. The 
Rev. Russell Wilbur, Archdeacon of Fond-du-Lac, had been 
received into the Church at St. Louis at Easter; and the Rev. 
John Ewens, of Manistee, Michigan, at one time a member 
of the C.S.S.S., had also become a Catholic about the same 
time. It was no longer possible for McGarvey to deny that 
his own departure was imminent. 

I remember our final visit to him before we were placed 
under the discipline of the seminary. It was on 6 May, only 
a few days before he left St. Elizabeth’s Church. He was 
to officiate no more as an Anglican clergyman. He sat in 
the upper library burning the papers that he had decided 
not to preserve. Whilst we were there he flung into the 
flames his certificates and diplomas. We begged him to keep 
the parchment of his doctorate. He only said: “ Vanity of 
vanities, all is vanity.” Everyone was distrait. Hayward 
was hard at work making a revised list of the parishioners 
and putting the parish books in good order. ““ We must be 
careful,’ McGarvey said: “‘ we shall have to be proved knaves 
or fools, or both.” The cellar was carefully searched several 
times for empty altar-wine bottles. “‘ They will say that we 
were wine-bibbers,” urged McGarvey. The books were be- 
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ing arranged according to their personal ownership. There 
remained those that had been given personally to McGarvey 
by the late Dr. Percival. Most of these were sold to provide 
a few pennies to tide over the requirements of the next few 
weeks. During all the years that the Companions had been 
at St. Elizabeth’s Church they had received only $1500 a 
year as the salary of the whole Community. From such a 
slender wage they had been unable to save anything. The 
furniture of the house was their own, however, and it was 
sent to Rehoboth Beach where they had decided to spend the 
coming summer. Before we left, McGarvey read to us the 
proofs of his last tract which was to be issued the follow- 
ing Sunday as an explanation to the parishioners of his de- 
cision. He had already offered his resignation to Bishop 
Whitaker. It read as follows: 


3 May, 1908. 
My dear Bishop Whitaker, 


I am writing to give you notice that at the meeting of the vestry 
to-day I presented my resignation of the Rectorship of St. Eliza- 
beth’s to take effect after the evening service on 10 May. After 
six months of prayerful consideration it is clear to me that the 
Episcopal Church by making possible the admission of non-Epis- 
copal ministers to her pulpits as Ministers of the Word has demon- 
strated that she holds a doctrinal position to which I cannot con- 
form and which renders inconsistent my continuing in the exercise 
of her ministry. I shall write to you later more at length. 


I am, with sincere regard, faithfully yours, 
Wittiam McGarvey. 


The resignation to the vestry follows: 


Gentlemen, 


After prayerful consideration during the past six months it has 
been made clear to me that I can no longer minister amongst you. 
Accordingly I hereby present my resignation of the Rectorship of 
St. Elizabeth’s Church to take effect after the evening service on 
10 May. 
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My reason for my action is, that the Episcopal Church in her 
last general convention has enacted measures which demonstrate 
that she holds doctrines with regard to the ministry which in my 
judgment are contrary to God’s revelation and to which I cannot 
conform. There is therefore nothing for me to do but to with- 
draw from a ministry the condition of the exercise of which is con- 
formity to the doctrine and discipline of the P. E. Church. 

It is with the deepest regret that I shall cease my ministry among 
you. And I shall ever look back to the days spent among you as 
among the happiest in my life. I pray that God may ever watch 
over you all, and may He at length bring us all together before 
the throne of His glory. 


Affectionately yours in Christ, 
Wittiam McGarvey. 


The news was received with consternation. Amongst the 
papers that McGarvey left at his death are many touching 
expressions of affection. Receipts were taken for all moneys 
and for the ornaments of the church. 

On 8 May Bishop Whitaker replied to McGarvey’s letter 
of resignation: 


My dear Doctor McGarvey: 


I have not been indifferent to the contents of your letter, 
although it has remained unacknowledged for four days. My point 
of view is so different from yours that I do not find it easy to 
put myself in your place. That which you assume to be a fact, 
seems to me a mistaken conception, and therefore the conclusions 
which you draw from it do not seem to me to follow. In one 
respect I believe I do heartily sympathize with you, and that is, in 
your desire to do the will of God. In this I have confidence in you 
that you are sincere, and I join my prayers with yours that He may 
make you know what is His will concerning you. I shall look with 
deep interest for what you may write me more at length, and I am 


Always faithfully yours, 
O. W. WHitTaker. 


On Monday, 4 May, McGarvey addressed a letter to Arch- 
bishop Ryan announcing his resignation and asking for the 
favor of an interview. This was granted on the following 
Monday, 11 May: 
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Archbishop’s House, Logan Square, 
8 May, 1908. 
Rev. and Dear Sir, 


In reply to your letter just received on my return to the city, 
I beg to say that I shall be most happy to see you at my house on 
Monday forenoon, between 10 and 12 o’clock. 

I beg to congratulate you and your confréres on your codperation 
with divine grace, and ask for you God’s special blessing for the 
future. | 

Most faithfully in Xt., 
MP. J. Ryan, 


Abp. of Phila. 


Everything was now ready for the final scene which would 
end the story of Dr. Percival’s guidance of the Anglo-Catholic 
movement. ‘The churches which he founded were to pass 
into alien hands. His ideals of celibacy for the parochial 
clergy were to be set aside. Philadelphia was to lose its posi- 
tion as the centre of Anglo-Catholic activities. It is im- 
possible to describe this closing scene without a realization 
of its pathos. The parishioners of St. Elizabeth’s were be- 
wildered. Their devotion to their beloved pastors had 
always been unquestioned. Most of them had never known 
any other type of Anglicanism except their own. For them 
the passing of their clergy was a catastrophe in their spiritual 
lives. How could they realize that it was the thought of such 
a catastrophe which had kept those pastors in mental agony 
for months? The date for this event was set for Sunday, 
10 May, 1908. 

I will give the description of the closing scene in the 
words of a memoir that was written for me by McClellan. 


Sunday, May 10th. The services at 7:30 and 9.00 were taken 
by a substitute. The celebration at 10: 30, which was the prin- 
cipal service of the day, was similarly arranged for; but we were 
to be present in the choir stalls taking no part but to preach the 
sermon. ‘This McGarvey asked me to do. For some unaccount- 
able reason word had spread that he would make a statement from 
the pulpit concerning his reasons for resigning the parish. Need- 
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less to say, he was far enough from any such intention. He re- 
peatedly enjoined me not to make the remotest allusion to our de- 
parture or its cause; and above all to be brief. In fact, I think, 
that I was limited to ten minutes. We arrived at the church from 
the hotel [they had moved to this hotel on the Friday, after the 
removal of the furniture], shortly before the hour for the service.. 
The church was packed to the doors and many of those present 
were strangers and as we afterward discovered Catholics. We had 
a full attendance of the choristers and acolytes and the interest was. 
strained to the highest pitch. Everybody was expecting a great 
sensation. McGarvey and myself were exceedingly nervous. The 
other two members were more calm, at least externally, but we 
certainly all felt the tension severely. We had hardly taken our 
places in the choir, when McGarvey leaned over to me and whis- 
pered once more: “ Make your sermon very short: this strain is 
intolerable.” 

I shall never forget the last service. I think it was then that 
Almighty God effaced from my mind the last trace of the delusion 
concerning my supposed priesthood. There was the spot where I 
had so often ministered and here the people to whom J had so often 
given what I had thought was the Body of Christ. Another man 
was standing at the altar now; a man whom I knew personally, and 
had always liked personally, as well as looked upon as a brother 
priest. What he was doing seemed to me absolute mockery. My 
sense of the travesty deepened as part after part of the service was 
performed until I felt as if I were enduring a horrible nightmare. 
I was positively relieved when the time came for me to leave my 
stall and go down to the pulpit. In the sermon I took a text from 
the Gospel for the day: “ Ye shall be sorrowful, but your sorrow 
shall be turned into joy.” I merely took a single moral lesson there- 
from with no very pointed reference to the present distress and 
absolutely no allusion to it. For once I do not think that I ex- 
ceeded the ten-minute limit. I preached in cassock and surplice but 
wore no stole; and I do not think I used the invocation of the Holy 
Trinity, if I remember aright. I had now ceased to regard myself 
as a priest. 

The service dragged on painfully to its end. We could not help 
being struck with the opening words of the collect: “ Almighty 
God who showest to them that are in error the light of Thy Truth, 
to the intent that they may return into the way of righteousness, 
etc.” Truly the Light of that Truth had already made many 
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things clear to us. The Epistle, too, was from the writings of St. 
Peter; it seemed as if he were already welcoming us home. 

After the service our own people remained to say farewell. There 
was no excitement; the feeling was too deep and genuine for that. 
Many could only give a pressure of the hand and then turn away 
quite overcome. For my part I avoided the choir room; I simply 
could not endure the last good-bye to the boys. I hurriedly took 
from the sacristy my street-clothes, and started across the church 
at the upper end, near the chancel, to reach the house. I think it 
took me more than half an hour to reach the nearest door. It 
could only have been done sooner by actually brushing past the 
outstretched hands and ignoring their owners. 


No sooner had the clergy left St. Elizabeth’s than a torrent 
of abuse was let free. Dr. Mortimer and others hastened to 
stigmatize them as traitors and conspirators. They were ac- 
cused of lying and stealing. They were described in the 
pages of The Living Church as “sporting with the sports,” 
a reference to their residence at the most remote seaside town 
that was within easy reach. Bishop Grafton said that ‘‘ some 
pus had been squeezed out of the Church.” The Open 
Pulpit was forgotten for the moment in the desire to prove 
that they had done wrong. 


CHAPTER XVII 
REHOBOTH, DELAWARE 


: ie totes age AFTER the closing service at St. Elizabeth’s 

Church the Companions left Philadelphia for Rehoboth, 
a small seaside town in Delaware. Here they had engaged a 
house for the summer months, hoping to avoid all unpleasant 
curiosity. Fortunately the Paulist Fathers then sent their 
novices here for the long vacation, and there was the certainty 
of having daily Mass in the small frame church. It was also 
a place of retreat for the Sisters of St. Francis who were en- 
gaged in hospitals in Philadelphia. It is probable that it was 
the Sisters in St. Agnes Hospital, near St. Elizabeth’s Church, 
who suggested the thought of the renting of this house. 
When the seminary closed, Bourne and I were invited to join 
the others. We were a large family. We kept up our reli- 
gious life and the suggestion that we were “sporting with 
sports,” as The Living. Church informed its readers, was 
rather ridiculous. Rehoboth was, in fact, a very dreary place 
to all except those who sought fresh air and sunlight. We 
enjoyed it. It was the first time that the ideals of the 
C. S.S.S. were able to be fully realized. We were left quite 
alone, save for the occasional visit of a priest from Phila- 
delphia, sent by Archbishop Ryan to see that we were not 
in need of anything. 

On the Monday following the departure from St. Eliza- 
beth’s Church, McGarvey waited upon the Archbishop and 
arranged with him for the reception of the converts into the 
Church. The date set for the ceremony was 27 May, the eve 
of the feast of the Ascension. ‘There were seven candidates: 
McGarvey, Cowl, Hayward and McClellan of St. Elizabeth’s; 
Bowles and Gromoll of Chicago; and Edgar Cowan, a curate 
of Dr. Mortimer, who was a member of the C.S.S.S., but 
had never belonged to the Community. It was proposed by 
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Archbishop Ryan that we should all be sent to Rome to study 
for the priesthood. McGarvey, who had a dread of being 
anywhere outside of Philadelphia, begged that we might be 
kept at Overbrook, which was destined to become our future 
place of training for the Catholic priesthood. 

Before the day set for the reception McGarvey received 
the following letter from Archbishop Ireland, which I can- 
not refrain from quoting: 


Rey. Dear Sir, 


During a brief stay in the East I have heard and read of your 
journeyings of mind and heart toward the fullness of Christian 
light and truth, and cannot refrain—unknown as I am to you— 
from writing to you and to your companions a word of sympathy 
and encouragement. [I readily understand the depth of the sacri- 
fices you are making and the perplexities of soul into which you 
may be thrown by the newness of your present situation. 

The heroism which so far has inspired your movements, the rich- 
ness of divine grace which the Almighty is vouchsafing to you 
will, beyond doubt, lead you onward to a happy issue, however 
cloudladen the sky above you may appear for the time being. 

Permit me to say that as a member of the Catholic hierarchy I 
stand ready to do anything in my power to assist any of your friends 
in shaping out their tuture if any help from me—in counsel or in 
act——happens to be desired. 


Praying God to bless and guide you and your friends, I am 
Very sincerely, 
JouHn IRELAND 
Archbishop of St. Paul. 
I return to St. Paul to-day, 13 May, 1908. 


There was one amusing incident which took place before 
the ceremony of reception into the Catholic Church. Arch- 
bishop Ryan made careful inquiries of each candidate as to 
his previous baptism. He pointed out that it was not per- 
missible to perform even a conditional rite without there be- 
ing a substantial reason for doing so. In most cases the 
converts had been baptized by Low churchmen, whose dis- 
belief in sacramental regeneration might make a careless 
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administration of the sacred ceremony a possibility. There 
were only two cases which presented any difficulty. Hayward 
had been christened by his own father, a High churchman. 
He was very anxious to receive conditional baptism, to which 
Archbishop Ryan was quite averse. His ingenuity was called 
upon to find any reason for his wish. It was at last decided 
that he might have received the waters of regeneration on 
his hair instead of his skin; it being presumed that his father 
might not have been aware that there was a theological doubt 
in such a case. On the other hand, Bowles had no reason to 
offer that would justify a conditional baptism. He was quite 
satisfied and preferred to receive none. When Archbishop 
Ryan discovered that he had been christened as a child by the 
- famous Bishop Cheney, who left the Episcopal Church as a 
protest against baptismal regeneration, it became a question 
whether he should not be baptized absolutely. This little 
incident is characteristic of the two men. 

Bourne and I were not present at the reception and the 
confirmation that followed; the rules of the seminary would 
not permit of our taking part. We were soon to be united 
with our old friends again when the holidays began. 

At Rehoboth we led a busy life, for our correspondence 
was very great." McGarvey’s second tract was published and 
had been sent to every minister of the Episcopal Church and 
to many laymen who might be interested. We met with 
denunciations from some and sympathy from others. After 
Fay’s reception there were no more clerical conversions for 
some months. On the other hand a large number of lay 
people were received into the Church especially in Phila- 
delphia. Father Doran was gathering a harvest of souls; and 
his position as a curate in a church close to St. Elizabeth’s 
gave him a great opportunity. 

On 8 July we received the news that Mother Edith, 
Superior of the Sisters of St. Mary at Peekskill, had left there 
for Philadelphia, and had gone to Archbishop Ryan seeking 
admission into the Catholic Church. McGarvey was re- 
quested to come to Philadelphia at once. He took me as his 
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companion. At the old rectory of the Cathedral we learned 
the details of a remarkable story. Mother Edith had arrived 
in secular clothes in great distress. She had managed to slip 
away to the railway station during the confusion which fol- 
lowed her announcement to the Community that she was 
about to leave. Archbishop Ryan had taken her at once to 
Cornwells and placed her in the care of the Sisters of the 
Blessed Sacrament. She was there now and wished to see 
McGarvey. Accompanied by the Archbishop, and his secre- 
tary, Father Kavanagh, we all went to the convent. We 
found her much distressed, and alarmed by the fact that two 
of the Sisters from Peekskill were at that moment in another 
room waiting to see her and to implore her to return. She 
was much embarrassed by her lay attire, her head being 
covered with a black silk scarf. Miss Edith Pardee had been 
superior of the convent at Peekskill for twenty-five years. 
Before that she had been in charge of Kemper Hall, Kenosha, 
Wisconsin, for ten years. She was therefore no longer young, 
and the strain of breaking so long a life in the cloister was 
very great. Before we left she felt strong enough to see the 
sisters and to tell them that if they could not live without 
her, as they asserted, then they must all do as she had done. 
These sisters had brought her some little presents; it was re- 
markable that one of them should have been a Catholic prayer- 
book. We stayed with her and Mother Katharine Drexel, 
superior and foundress of the convent at Cornwells, for 
several hours and then returned with the Archbishop. Dur- 
ing the next few years we were often to be the guests of the 
Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament. Bourne and I said one of 
our first Masses there. Before that happy day, and during 
the first week of the year 1909, all of the Companions, now 
students at Overbrook, were present at the religious reception 
of Mother Edith and Sister Eliza, one of the several members 
of her former community who followed her into the Church. 
Sister Edith, as she was now called, outlived McGarvey, and 
became a useful member of her new association. Before her 
death she was made superior of the convent at Rockcastle, 
Virginia. 
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Although it is not my desire to draw especial attention to 
the number of the converts of 1908, it may be well to record 
their names. Bourne and I were received into the Church 
on 20 February; the Rev. James B. Haslam, once 2 member 
of the Companions, was received on 5 March. He studied 
for a time with the Paulists and on their finding him ill- 
adapted to their life, he returned to the Episcopal Church, 
and afterward entered the estate of matrimony. A little 
later the Rev. Henry Yost, Rector of the Episcopal Church 
at Roxborough, Philadelphia, made his submission. He is 
at present a professor at the Catholic High School in Phila- 
delphia, having decided not to enter the priesthood. During 
Lent a number of Nashotah students became Catholics, to 
whom reference has already been made. At Easter the con- 
version of the Rev. John G. Ewens (now a member of the 
Congregation of the Missions) was announced. At the same 
time the Rev. Russell Wilbur made his submission in St. 
Louis. He studied in Rome, and as a priest of the diocese 
of St. Louis he is known as a brilliant preacher and writer. 
To these may be added the names of two Companions who 
became Catholics, and priests a little later: the Rev. James 
S. Raker, at one time an instructor at Nashotah, and the 
Rev. Charles Meyer, who had been private secretary of Dr. 
Barry. It isa great happiness to make still another addition. 
The Rev. Selden Delany became a Catholic in 1930. The 
private secretary of Bishop Webb, the Rev. Louis Small, 
although not a Companion, was so closely associated with us 
all at Nashotah that his conversion, sometime after 1908, 
ought to be mentioned here. There were a few others of the 
Percival-McGarvey circle who never entered the Catholic 
Church. Most of them are now dead. Some of them re- 
nounced their ‘“‘ Catholic ” ideals. With the death of Bishop 
Webb, 15 January, 1933, the Percival movement may be 
said to have come to an end. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
CONCLUSION 


Te APPRAISING the importance of McGarvey’s inter- 

pretation of the Open Pulpit legislation, I am not so 
unreasonable as to suggest that the departure of a score of, 
clergymen to Rome was sufficient to create a turning-point 
in the history of Episcopalianism in America. It was rather 
the recognition of there being a turning-point that caused 
the conversions which were incidental and relatively unim- 
portant. His immediate recognition of the significance of 
the Richmond convention of 1907 is the proof of McGarvey’s 
genius. After the lapse of nearly thirty years this fact has 
become increasingly clear. In 1907 there was a parting of 
the ways. At that time the Episcopal Church deliberately 
chose, through its highest representative assembly, the path 
which led away from historical Christianity, and it has been 
walking in the same direction ever since. Almost alone 
McGarvey undertook to make a prophecy which was then 
received with scorn. His prophecy has been abundantly 
fulfilled. 

The parting of the ways was the final stage in a long series 
of hesitations. In the outburst of Modernism which pre- 
ceded the world war, and which cannot be disassociated from 
it, the danger facing Christianity was revealed. Tyrrell 
spoke of the situation as “ Christianity at the crossroads.” 
He was correct. A decision was imperative. The Catholic 
Church dealt with the problem effectively. It was far other- 
wise with the Protestant sects, because they had always been 
encumbered with a dogmatism which had no logical basis. 
None of them had ever fully subscribed to the principle that 
the Bible was the sufficient and final authority in matters 

ror 
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of faith. They had all attempted to build ecclesiastical 
structures out of the débris of a demolished Catholicism. 
The question that they had to face in the early years of this 
century was this: Is Christianity a definitely revealed religion 
with fundamental laws, or is it the mass-experience of reli- 
gious yearnings and emotions? 

This question was only new in as far as it was made clear. 
For one hundred years, at least, it was at the back of all the 
so-called Liberalism of the nineteenth century. Dr. Arnold 
would not have offered it so bluntly, yet Newman sensed the 
danger when the former proposed that Protestantism should 
be united on a non-dogmatic basis. The proposal returned 
again and again. It was popularized by the supposed ap- 
proval of science and philosophy in the form of reverent 
agnosticism. It was said that ultimate truth was unknow- 
able; that dogmas had little to do with real religion; that the 
apprehension of God must be through instincts and intuitions 
rather than through reason, still less through any external 
authority. Indeed it was by this deviation from traditional 
Christianity that the Oxford Movement itself was provoked. 

The average Episcopalian did not see the danger, although 
it lay at the root of all the confusions which were to follow. 
McGarvey did see it, because, like Newman, he could not con- 
ceive of a Christianity that was not dogmatic and authorita- 
tive. Bishop Gore saw it partly and attempted to make a 
synthesis. He added to the idea of Christianity as a mass- 
experience, which appealed to him as a Socialist, the necessity 
of a universally accepted hierarchy. Here McGarvey showed 
the keener insight. If truth is intuitional, there is really no 
need of a clergy. The laity may be prophets and therefore 
the ministers of the Word. This is precisely what the de- 
fenders of the Open Pulpit maintained. They declared that 
ordination was not necessary for a preacher, although public 
order might demand some sort of priesthood for the admin- 
istration of ceremonial rites. The discovery of truth was to 
be expected in the mutual exchange of experiences. Messages 
must be shared; heart must speak to heart. The Church 
must spring from regenerated souls and be the expression of 
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genuine feelings. In this way alone could the unity of 
Christendom be effected. 

McGarvey saw the fallacy. Unity had never been secured 
in this way, except momentarily in the enthusiasm of large 
gatherings. Modernism was only Protestantism in its ele- 
mentary form, and stripped of its local disguises. Protestant- 
ism had always been disruptive. The mere union of hearts 
had never led to anything but the destruction of principles. 
Love may be made to justify anything, if it is separated from 
truth. Moreover, there was in all this a denial of the In- 
carnation. Our Lord came to teach, and to found a Church 
which would teach. No Protestant sect had been able to 
avoid some form of ecclesiasticism, although verbally deny- 
ing it. Each one had only been effective as long as it was 
dogmatic. The wandering prophets had produced nothing 
but confusion. What McGarvey saw clearly was this: the 
Open Pulpit was a definite denial of the unique right of the 
Catholic Church to preach the Gospel. 

A priest is much more than the celebrant of sacrificial wor- 
ship. He is the authorized messenger of the Church. The 
faith was delivered once for all to the saints; it was not de- 
livered to irresponsible preachers. The sermon is a sacred 
thing; the pulpit is a sacred place. They can be desecrated 
by false doctrine; and their rights are violated by the unau- 
thorized preaching of true doctrine. The Word must be 
delivered with power; not the power of eloquence, nor even 
of persuasive enthusiasm, valuable as these are—but the power 
of lawful jurisdiction. Behind the pulpit must be the 
majesty of the Catholic Church. To answer that the pulpits 
might be opened to lay preachers with the permission of in- 
dividual bishops is only admissible if these bishops are to be 
held responsible for what is taught. So far from this being 
the case, the bishops who welcomed the Open Pulpit desired 
it to be an open forum where messages might be delivered 
which would lead to new ideas and mutual agreements. It 
is absurd to suppose that they would have been anxious to 
use non-Episcopal ministers to deliver Episcopalian doctrine. 
The pulpits were to be opened for the express purpose of 
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hearing what was not Episcopalian doctrine, or there was no 
sense in opening them. 

It is necessary to stress this point. There were those who 
thought, and amongst them were Anglo-Catholics, that the 
objection of McGarvey was unreasonable, and even unreal. 
They suggested that he was trying to cover his retreat by a 
fabricated excuse. It seemed to them that no harm could 
come from an occasional sermon by a preacher who was ac- 
ceptable to the bishop. If any unpleasant results came from 
it, the invitation need not be repeated. At the most it was 
a gesture of good will and a sign of Christian fellowship. To 
object was to make a vast trouble out of almost nothing. 
There had been plenty of instances of unauthorized invita- 
tions being given to non-Anglican preachers. No harm had 
resulted except the defiance of canon law. Such invitations 
would undoubtedly continue and it would be better to limit 
them by episcopal supervision. Looking at the matter in 
this light, the amendment to Canon XIX might be regarded 
as a restriction rather than an extenuation. All this is to 
misunderstand the position that McGarvey took. 

It was not the opening of the pulpits so much as the purpose 
for which they were opened, and the fact that they could 
now be opened legally, that alarmed him. He regarded the 
legislation as a practical denial of the belief in an infallible 
church. The mere thought of a Unitarian minister being 
invited, as many were, to address a body of orthodox Chris- 
tians, with the permission of the bishop, was something con- 
tradictory to Catholic truth. When, however, he knew that 
such a possibility was made legal for the express purpose of 
propitiating those who were determined to destroy the dog- 
matic structure of Christianity, he was unable to remain 
silent. He saw in the new legislation, and he saw quite 
rightly, that it was a triumph for those who, at a turning- 
point in the history of Christianity, were leading the Epis- 
copal Church away from the path into which the fathers of 
the Oxford Movement had been endeavoring to guide it. 
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This did not, however, fill up the bitter cup which he was 
forced to drink. The Open Pulpit amendment would never 
have had the least chance of becoming law had it not received 
the support of Anglo-Catholic bishops and delegates. It was 
hardly possible for him to believe that such a thing could have 
taken place. That it was possible was a revelation to him of 
the hopelessness of the situation. There had been no sense 
of anything but individual interest. There had been no 
coherence, despite the months of plain warning of approach- 
ing danger. The Anglo-Catholics had gone to the Richmond 
convention knowing quite well that an assault was to be 
made on their position. The enemy was open in its hostility. 
Its tactics were laid bare. Instead of closing up their ranks, 
the Anglo-Catholics had allowed themselves to be routed, and 
were now pretending that they had made a strategic retreat. 
To have been overwhelmed by numbers and to have held 
their ground to the last man might have been tolerable. To 
return home protesting that they had saved their own lives 
by an equivocal treaty of peace was outrageous. 

There was still more. After the publication of McGarvey’s 
first tract there was opportunity for protest. Instead of this 
the Anglo-Catholic delegates, episcopal, clerical and lay, were 
only anxious to justify themselves. The Open Pulpit which 
was now in existence throughout the country was said to 
be a misunderstanding of the legislation. Bishops who had 
voted for it announced that it would not be permitted in their 
dioceses. This was Congregationalism. If they were op- 
posed to it in their own diocese, they should at once have 
opposed it in other dioceses. They preferred to abandon 
McGarvey. Not a single member of the whole Episcopalian 
hierarchy sent him one word of encouragement. Their only 
immediate fear was that he might go to Rome, and as such 
an event seemed possible it was wiser to disassociate them- 
selves from him. With this ominous silence the truth began 
to make itself plain. He realized that he had been defending 
what Bishop Grafton delicately called “a Philadelphia-little- 
back-alley-view ” of the Episcopal Church. Perhaps this was 
true in spite of its crude definition. The school of Dr. 
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Percival had been somewhat exclusive. Perhaps its idea of 
the Episcopal Church was quite different from that of Anglo- 
Catholics generally? 

In the appendix will be found three tracts that McGarvey 
wrote under the stress of painful mental conflict. The first 
was written before the general convention, the second at the 
beginning of the Lent following and the third at the time 
of resigning his ministry. I have already referred to them. 
I call attention to them again because they are the best index 
of his gradual change of position. The first was reprinted 
from an anonymous article in The Lamp,’ then, of course, 
an Anglican publication. Its subject was the celibacy of the 
clergy. There is not the least hint in it that he had any in- 
tention of leaving the Episcopal Church. Moreover, three 
months before writing it, he had defended the validity of 
Anglican Orders in the same magazine.” ‘The second tract 
was provoked by the widespread use of the Open Pulpit 
amendment and the silence of the Anglo-Catholics in re- 
gard to it. We have seen how it was received. Dr. Mortimer 
hastened to disassociate himself from the protest. When we 
remember that he had been the author of a dozen or more 
theological works, all attributable to Catholic sources, this 
rebuff alone was enough to set McGarvey thinking. The 
Living Church described his tract as being “an unbalanced 
utterance.” It went so far as to defend the new legislation 
as being based “‘ in theory ” upon the soundest Catholic prin- 
ciples in so far as it represented the kingly authority of the 
bishops and their power as ordinaries in every parish. The 
inference that McGarvey did not fail to draw from the recep- 
tion of his tract was that the whole matter was becoming one 
of expediency. ‘The interests which had secured the amend- 
ment were too powerful to be opposed and no one was going 
to do anything. Meanwihle the Broad Church party and its 
allies, the Low Church and High Church opportunists, were 
boasting that they had changed the constitution of the Epis- 
copal Church. 


1 The Lamp, 8 September, 1907. 
2 The Lamp, May, 1907. 
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The third tract was published when McGarvey resigned 
his parish. It is utterly untrue to say that he resigned merely 
because the Open Pulpit had become a reality. He had ex- 
perienced a change of conviction. A comparison of the text of 
this tract with its predecessor will show that this is so. Here- 
tofore he had tried to rouse opposition to the new legis- 
lation. Now he takes that legislation as being inevitable. 
It was nothing more than a revelation of Anglicanism as a 
reality. The Oxford Movement was therefore parasitic. As 
far as it had a purpose it was directed toward the Catholic 
Church, but incapable of making a Protestant sect Catholic. 
McGarvey had now come to believe that the Anglican Church 
was a Protestant body trying to rid itself of an Anglo-Catholic 
incubus, and not a branch of the true Church trying to free 
itself from alien Protestantism. He had been forced to this 
conclusion by a personal experience. 

It was a conclusion that he had done his best to avoid, 
and one that he had only reached with apprehension. The 
Open Pulpit was no longer an embarrassment, it was a means 
of enlightenment. It made the course of Anglicanism quite 
plain to him. Protestantism had revealed itself stark naked 
under the name of Modernism. Other sects had already 
made terms with it, after a period of conflict. The Epis- 
copal Church had done the same in its own characteristic 
manner. It had sought refuge in equivocal expressions. It 
had resigned itself to its destiny whilst still pretending to 
remain distinctive. The appearance of ecclesiastical con- 
tinuity would be preserved; the words of the creeds would 
be unchanged; yet both might be treated as antiquarian heir- 
looms. The changes could be rung on “sermons” and 
“ addresses”’; on “special occasions”? and “episcopal per- 
missions.” The fact was that the Liberals had won their 
case, and had become the logical masters of the Episcopal 
Church. 

Since 1907 this trend toward Liberalism has gone on with- 
out serious opposition. It is true that no one is any longer 
interested in the Open Pulpit. It is taken as a matter of 
course. It did not bring the various Protestant sects any 
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nearer to Anglicanism than they were already by identity 
of origin. The non-Episcopalian ministers were not hood- 
winked by the “priest and prophet” theory. For them 
“ prophet ” and “ priest” were identical terms, as they have 
always been to all true Protestants, and as they were intended 
to be by those who were responsible for the Anglican for- 
mularies. To be invited to preach an occasional sermon 
without being given the privilege of the communion table, 
whether as ministers or communicants, was almost an insult. 
Until the Episcopal Church accepts all ordinations as valid, 
there will not be any corporate reunion. In view of this 
the Anglicans are as ready to juggle with the word “ valid ” 
as they were with the word “sermon.” The way is prepared 
for the “‘open communion table.” Indeed, under certain 
conditions the Lambeth Conference has already established it. 

It has been the same story in every practical question that 
arises. [he Episcopal Church allows divorce so long as it is 
not asked to marry divorced people with the same ritual as 
is ordinarily used. It allows birth prevention under the term 
‘““eugenics.” The terms “heresy” and “schism” have 
passed out of the vocabulary of her theologians. There are 
no longer any disturbances between ritualists and anti- 
ritualists, for the externals of worship no longer symbolize 
any distinctive doctrine. If Bishop Manning preaches a 
sermon in defence of sacerdotalism, he is contradicted by 
the most prominent clergy in his diocese as a matter of 
course; but no one is disturbed. The Church Times in Eng- 
land and The Living Church in America sometimes remind 
their readers that there are principles at stake which were 
once the subject of bitter conflicts. Since 1907 these con- 
flicts have been losing their force, because the idea of the 
Church as the pillar of dogmatic truth has lost its ancient 
appeal. The principles of the Oxford Movement are still 
powerful amongst a small body of pro-Roman Anglo- 
Catholics, who have no influence on the Episcopal Church, 
no organ of expression, and no hope of representation. How 
long they will be able to maintain their strange position is a 
matter of conjecture. The Anglican Church as a whole has 
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ceased to regard them asa danger. It has found that the best 
way to avoid unpleasant conflicts is to tolerate everything. 
The bishop who wishes to counteract the influence of Anglo- 
Catholic congresses finds that it is best to be present at them 
in cope and mitre. 

As to the Anglo-Catholics who are not pro-Roman, they 
have secured toleration. They can hope for nothing more. 
This toleration has been secured at the cost of uniformity and 
unity. One hundred years ago the Anglican Church was 
intelligible. It was loyal to certain fundamental principles. 
This can be said no longer. There are those who profess to 
see in this ““ comprehensiveness ” the hopeful sign of a future 
federation of the sects. They may be right. In the same 
measure as they are right, the Anglo-Catholics are deprived 
of reasons for being separated from the unity of faith which 
is guaranteed by the Holy See. 

As I read over what I have written I see how hopeless it 
is to describe the utter sincerity and devotion of the men 
with whom I have been associated for so many years. In 
these days of publicity-seeking and selfishness it is hard to 
reconstruct the situation as I remember it so clearly. There 
was a seriousness about living which is hardly known now. 
There was then a sense of duty which has almost vanished. 
The romance of self-sacrifice was then a reality; it did make 
its appeal to young hearts. A life that would now be thought 
cramped and sordid was then embraced with eagerness. I 
think of the meagre salaries paid to the Anglo-Catholic 
clergymen; their inability to travel; their almost total lack 
of diversion; their loyalty to the essential laws of the spiritual 
life; their contempt for expediency; their suspicion of ma- 
terial success; their constant evaluation of human life in 
the terms of eternity. Since the days when Dr. Percival 
drew his disciples together, the world has changed. We have 
all become besmirched with a detestable vulgarity which is 
not, as it professes to be, a broadening of the mind and a 
widening of our sympathies. It is rather a passion for what 
is obtained without effort, and for what is cast quickly aside 
as one superficial interest succeeds another. Humanity is 
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an intensely vulgar thing when deprived of its spiritual ideals. 
Every kind of human excellence is inseparable from the sense 
of permanence. It must have its roots deep in the past and 
send its branches far out into the future. The attempt to 
live in the “now ” is utterly futile, for what is the “ now ” 
but a fleeting moment whose only worth lies in its fruit of 
past labor and in its seeding for futurity. One cannot live 
for the moment as a human being: such a course is only fitted 
to the brutes. The moment is momentous truly, but only 
as it weaves the fabric of abiding history, and unending 
destiny. 

The present situation of social and moral bankruptcy was 
not unforeseen. Our forefathers of the Catholic movement 
anticipated all we are experiencing. Newman prophesied 
the results of Liberalism which had no constructive principles, 
because it was not based upon dogmas. The Oxford Move- 
ment, which was clearly a movement toward Rome, has ended 
in a movement away from Rome. Liberalism has been 
brought to bear against it at an angle, and has swept its 
onward course into an endless circle. 
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APPENDIX I 
CELIBACY OF THE CLERGY 


The object of the following lines is to correct the assumption, 
oftentimes expressed, that in the event of our reunion with the 
Apostolic See, we Anglicans generally would expect the marriage 
of the clergy to be conceded as a sine qua non. Let me at the 
outstart say most distinctly, that it is an entire mistake to suppose 
that all Anglicans desire any such concession. There is a large and 
ever increasing number of both our clergy and of our laity who 
would pray most earnestly that on this point the ancient discipline 
of the Western Church may never be relaxed in the slightest degree. 
We have seen the workings of a married ministry, and among the 
many blessings which we expect when reunion with the Apostolic 
See comes to pass, not the least is our deliverance from the humili- 
ating circumstances in which we are now placed through the allow- 
-ance of a connubial clergy. Surely those Anglicans Catholics who 
desire the perpetuation of the present license—a condition of affairs 
found nowhere else, except among the Nestorians and Abyssinians— 
have never seriously considered how entirely anomalous and inde- 
fensible is the practice of a Priest of the Most High God being per- 
mitted to pay court to a woman, and then publicly to contract 
matrimony with her, and even to associate with the contract a 
celebration of the Holy Mysteries. 

In what I am going to say, I desire to speak with every consid- 
eration for the feelings of those priests who believe the Catholic 
Religion, but who in the times of their ignorance entered into the 
contract of marriage and are now bound by the ties of domestic 
responsibilities. On the other hand, loyalty to the truth demands 
that one should not conceal the fact, that clerical marriage, as prac- 
ticed in the Anglican Communion, violates fundamental principles 
of the priestly life, is directly contrary to the universal law of 
God’s Church, and is absolutely without defence from a Catholic 
standpoint. It has been so long acquiesced in, is so interwoven 
with our whole system, and touches us all either through the bonds 
of blood or of friendship, that it has heretofore seemed to be a 
matter of honour that no one should raise his voice against it. As 
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a consequence, while every other principle of the Catholic Religion 
is recognized and more or less widely accepted, the priestly life is 
only understood by comparatively few. But the days of silence 
have gone by. It is our duty now to speak out plainly, and to 
recall our clergy to the long neglected law as a necessary preparation 
for the coming reunion of all who profess the faith of the ages. 

Let our clergy turn and contemplate the first and Great High 
Priest of our profession. Jesus Christ chose that mode of life which 
is the most perfect; and He is the example of what his priests 
ought to be in every age. His word to them is ‘‘ Follow me”. 
There is no hint anywhere that they are free to lead any other 
life than what they saw exemplified in Him. Now he led the celi- 
bate life. And His first priests taking their Lord’s words “‘ Follow 
me,” literally, led that same life: “‘ We have left all and followed 
Thee”. Our Lord recognizes the truthfulness of their assertion; 
they had left all. And there is a note of exultation in His reply 
as He told them of the reward that should be theirs. ‘‘ There is no 
man that hath left house or brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, 
or wife, or children, or lands, for my sake and the Gospel’s, but 
he shall receive an hundredfold now in this time, houses, and breth- 
ren and sisters, and mothers, and children, and lands with persecu- 
tions; and in the world to come eternal life” (St. Mark x: 29, 30). 
Let it be carefully observed, that among the promised rewards there 
is no mention of wives; they were not to be among the gifts which 
the Lord should bestow upon His priests. Besides the example and 
words of our Lord, there is the instinct of faith which God has 
placed within us, and which teaches us that the celibate life is the 
life which was most fitting for our Lord and His first priests. The 
thought of Our Lord adopting any other mode of life is blas- 
phemous. ‘The thought of an Apostle, after he had heard the call 
of Jesus, contracting matrimony, fills us with abhorrence. 

The celibate life was necessary to the perfection of Our Lord’s 
priesthood. The fundamental idea of priesthood is immolation to 
the deity. A man is not a priest merely because he offers a sacri- 
fice external to himself, but his priesthood involves the complete 
oblation of all this. Christ was the victim as well as the offerer. 
So now at ordination, the body, soul and spirit of the man are laid 
on God’s Altar, and are appropriated by the fire of the Holy Ghost 
that they may be consumed in fulfilling the purpose of God. From 
that moment he is no longer his own, but is wholly consecrated to 
the things of his God, and is pledged to live for God alone. 
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We see at once how serious then is the act of a priest who under- 
takes to contract matrimony. He deliberately takes back from 
the altar that which he laid thereon, and which God has appro- 
priated. From henceforth he careth for the things of the world, 
how he may please his wife, and the obligations of his ministry 
become naturally and necessarily a secondary consideration. Are 
the social conditions in the parish not to the taste of the priest’s 
wife, or does the climate not suit her nerves, or is the income of the 
benefice insufficient for her needs? If so the priest deems it a 
sufficient reason to seek some other position which will please his 
earthly spouse, even though the heavenly bride, the Church of 
Christ, suffer grievous injury. And in the new parish to which 
the priest goes, if the money should go to the support of an addi- 
tional curate, is needed for the Rector’s life insurance, or to be laid 
by as a dowry for his daughter, why then in that case, the parish 
must go without a curate, and its work remain undeveloped. 

Look at the Mission field. There is no laity in Christendom 
which is so generous and even lavish in its gifts to missionary work 
as is ours. But our results in the mission field, when compared with 
those of the Roman missions, are disgracefully small. And the 
reason is not far to seek. Most of the money is spent, not in 
missionary work, but in providing for the comfort of the wives 
and children of married missionaries. Not by such men was the 
world converted at first, and not by such men will the world be 
won now. 

Again, it is clerical marriage more than any other force, which 
has constantly hampered the onward advance of the Catholic Move- 
ment. A young priest begins his ministry with his heart full of 
faith, and with an ardent zeal for the Catholic Religion. He is 
ready to spend and be spent for its sake. But he has alas about 
him none of the protecting conditions which the law of celibacy 
creates for the Roman cleric. Again and again it is the old story. 
He is entrapped into marriage before he knows it, or the world 
captures him, and he enters matrimony for the sake of social or 
material gain, or living alone without the support of sacerdotal 
companionship, he sinks down into marriage from sheer hopeless- 
ness of his ideals ever being realized. As a general rule, from that 
moment he ceases to be a factor in the Catholic Movement, and in 
most instances falls down into the ranks of the “‘safe men.” So 
far as his aggressive usefulness as a Catholic is concerned, he might 
just as well never have entered the ministry. 
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Much has been said of the civilizing and refining influence which 
the Anglican parsonages have exercised on English life, and of the 
array of brilliant men, in every department of art, science and 
letters, who have been nurtured within its walls. All this may be 
true. And if the object of the institution of the Christian Min- 
istry was, that it should be the cause of good citizenship, an instru- 
ment of education and learning, and a source of humanizing in- 
fluences generally, then the ministry of the Church of England since 
the sixteenth century has been as successful as the other institutions 
which have the same raison d’étre. But if the priesthood was or- 
dained—as we know it was ordained—to seek and to save the souls 
of men, to bear witness to a divine revelation, to administer sacra- 
ments of grace, to develop the supernatural sense in men, and to 
bring them to the perfection which is in Christ Jesus, then the 
ministry of the Church of England has been on the whole a con- 
spicuous failure. And the chief reason of that failure has been the 
allowance of marriage to the clergy. 

The Catholic Church is inspired by the spirit of all wisdom. And 
in requiring her priests to be celibates, she does it, not only because 
it is the higher state, but because that state creates a certain psycho- 
logical attitude in the priest which is necessary to the effective 
accomplishment of the work of the Church. The conjugal state 
on the other hand, in addition to its hampering responsibilities, 
brings about a condition of mind which, more or less, unfits the 
man to sympathize with the sacerdotal life and to enter perfectly 
into its spiritual responsibilities. Compare the religious influence 
of the Church of England before the Reformation with her influence 
now. Will any Catholic undertake to say that the Church of 
England today, with only a fraction of the English-speaking people 
attached to her communion, is the spiritual power she was when 
all her cergy were unmarried and unreservedly devoted to the exer- 
cise of their priesthood? No doubt her married ministry has pro- 
duced many great men from among the children they have begotten 
according to the flesh. But oh, at what a price! Where is the flock 
that was given thee by Pope Gregory the Great, the beautiful flock 
of the English race? Alas, it is scattered among a thousand here- 
tical sects, which have spring up because of the neglect of thy 
married priests who fed themselves and their families, and fed not 
the flock. 

Turning from the practical aspects of the question to the mind 
of the Catholic Church, we are left in no doubt as to what is the 
life which she desires her clergy to live. Her law is clear and 
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explicit, and since the days of the Apostles it has ever been the 
same: No marriage is possible to the man who has received Holy 
Orders. How eagerly the advocates of clerical marriage have 
sought to found some precedent which would justify the Anglican 
practice. But they have sought in vain. They bring forward the 
supposed protest of Paphnutius in the Council of Nice. Assuming 
that this incident, related by the early Church historians, Sozomen 
and Socrates, did actually take place—its authenticity is questioned 
—all that it amounts to is, that the aged ascetic did not think it 
expedient at that time, that the concession of the use of marriage 
should be forbidden to those who had been married as laymen and 
were afterwards ordained. He attempted no defence of priests 
marrying after ordination. On the contrary he assumed the exist- 
ence of the unwritten law forbidding such marriage and desired 
its continuance. 

The protest of Synesius, Bishop of Ptolemais (A. D. 400), has 
often been cited, as if it proved something. He was a married 
priest, who being elected to the Episcopate expostulated, prior to 
his consecration, against being required to give up the use of matri- 
mony. But here is no question of contracting marriage after ordi- 
nation, but of using marriage already contracted. And the vehe- 
mency of his protest proves conclusively the existence of the gen- 
eral law or custom requiring those consecrated to the Episcopate 
to cease from the marital bed and to separate from their wives. 
Moreover there is no evidence that the protest was allowed, and that 
he was dispensed from the necessity of conforming to the general 
law. 

Some have tried to derive comfort and encouragement from the 
tenth canon of the Council of Ancyra, which permitted a Bishop 
to give a dispensation to a deacon to marry after ordination, if 
before his ordination to the diaconate the man had declared that 
he could not contain. But the canon allowed no such dispensation 
to be granted to priests. And the allowance to deacons was after- 
wards entirely set aside by the sixth canon of the Quinisext Council: 
“Since it is declared in the Apostolic Canons that of those who 
are advanced to the clergy unmarried, only lectors and cantors are 
able to marry; we also, maintaining this, determine that henceforth 
it is in no wise lawful for any sub-deacon, deacon or presbyter after 
his ordination to contract matrimony, but if he shall have dared 
to do so, let him be deposed. And if any of those who enter the 
clergy wishes to be joined to a wife in lawful marriage before he 
is ordained sub-deacon, deacon or presbyter, let it be done.” The 
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earlier discipline was thus reverted to, and the indulgence of the 
Council of Ancyra was abrogated although the permission to use 
marriage contracted before ordination was a declension from the 
original ideal of the priesthood. And as much is acknowledged by 
this Quinisext Council in its third canon, which expressly admits 
that the Roman practice requiring continence after ordination is 
“the rule of exact perfection.” It is to be remembered that the 
canons of the Quinsext Council permitting the use of marriage to 
clerics never received the approbation of the Holy See. 

These Canons of the Quinsext Council or of the Council of 
Trullo, is the discipline under which the clergy of the Orthodox 
Eastern Church live. All marriage is forbidden after the suscep- 
tion of the diaconate, but married men are admitted to all Holy 
Orders except the Episcopate, and allowed the use of matrimony 
contracted before ordination. ‘The Orthodox Seminarian, who does 
not intend to become a monk, usually goes away, we are told, a 
few days before his ordination and is married, and afterwards re- 
turns and receives the diaconate. But this is certainly a modern 
evasion, and a taking advantage of the permission of the canon 
cited above—a permission allowed with a very different intent. 
Saint Epiphanius bears witness to what was the original ideal among 
the Greeks, and explicitly asserts that the use of matrimony after 
ordination was only tolerated in places where the law could not be 
enforced. His words are: “It is evident that the members of the 
priesthood are chiefly taken from the order of virgins, or if not 
from virgins, at least from monks; or if not from the order of 
monks, then they are wont to be made priests who keep themselves 
from their wives, or who are widowers after a single marriage,” 
“He who still uses marriage and begets children, even though he 
be the husband of but one wife, is by no means admitted by the 
Church to the order of deacon, presbyter, bishop or sub-deacon.” 
“In some places, priests, deacons and sub-deacons continue to beget 
children; but this is not accordance with the canon (or rule), but 
through the remissness of men ”’.+ 

The discipline of the West not only forbids the contract of 
marriage after the susception of Holy Orders (in which is included 
the sub-diaconate), but it forbids the use of matrimony by those 
married before ordination, and requires them to live apart from 
their wives. This is in accordance with the original discipline as 
exemplified in the life of Christ and his Apostles, and is borne wit- 


’ 
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ness to by Saint Epiphanius. The greater part of the Orientals who 
are in union with the Holy See, have accepted, we are told, this 
rule of celibacy.?, Rome still tolerates, however, the Greek custom 
among other Uniates, doubtless for the same reason that God per- 
mitted divorce amongst the Jews, “‘on account of the hardness of 
their hearts,” and also with the hope that in time they may be 
brought to accept the more excellent way. 

Such then is the law of the Church of God with regard to cleri- 
cal marriage. It is not denied that in the course of the Church’s 
history, among semi-barbarous nations recently converted, or be- 
cause the state hampered the exercise of discipline, there have been 
periods in which this law has been practically ignored, and some- 
times its violations have even been connived at by the local auth- 
ority. So that examples are cited among the early British and 
Celtic clergy, and more notably among the clergy of Milan prior 
to the pontificate of Gregory VII, of clerics cohabiting with women, 
and that too with public acquiescence. Anglican writers have 
tried to dignify these unions by calling them ‘“ marriages”, and 
then they have triumphantly brought them forward as examples 
fortifying the practice of the Church of England! How desperate 
must be the cause which can only find justification among the 
abnormalities recorded in the Church’s history, and which tries to 
erect violation of the law into legal precedents for future action! 
Everyone who is at all acquainted with history knows perfectly well 
that in the eyes of the Church of God these illicit unions so far 
from being marriages, were simply states of sacrilegious concubinage 
which for a time the Church was helpless to deal with. As soon, 
however, as the supreme authority had a free hand, that instant it 
set to work to correct the abuse, meting out to these priests and 
women the penalties provided by the canon law, and that too with 
an unsparing hand. Let all antiquity be searched and not one in- 
stance can be found where marriage contracted after ordination was 
ever regarded as lawful Christian marriage, or as anything more 
than concubinage which constituted the parties transgressors before 
God. 

But we are told that the Church of England abrogated all this 
law, so that clerical marriage is now lawful and honorable. From 
whence, we ask, did the Church of England derive the plenary 
power to sit in judgment on the whole Church of Christ, to which 
she herself is subject, and to annul her laws? How can one part 


2 Dict. de Théol. Cath., sub ‘* Célibat Ecclesiastique,” p. 2080. 
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of a body corporate set aside a law enacted by the whole body? 
To allow such a right is to admit the wildest principle of anarchy, 
if the Church of England undertook to do any such thing, her 
action was entirely ultra vires, and she only succeeded in consti- 
tuting herself a transgressor of the law. And before any reunion 
can take place, it will become her duty to acknowledge her pre- 
sumption in this particular, as in others, and to express repentance 
for causing her priests to err from the right way. The very word- 
ing of the Act of 1548 which attempted to legalize priests marriage 
shows how dubious its framers were as to its propriety. And who 
were the priests who first asked for and availed themselves of this 
before unheard of privilege? It certainly was not the priests who 
were zealous for the maintenance of the Catholic Religion. It was 
the men who had aready cast aside the old faith, who had separated 
England from Catholic Unity, and who were busy despoiling the 
people of the piety which had made England known as the Isle of 
Saints. Of course such men wanted wives, and did not want the 
daily Mass. Nothing in the reign of Edward VI and Elizabeth did 
more to bring the clergy into contempt, and to destroy reverence 
for religion among the people, than the spectacle of women being 
taken into the clergy houses. It took a long time to eradicate the 
Catholic instinct on this point, no reputable woman would consent 
to be a priest’s wife. It was only barmaids and scullions who could 
be induced to fill so ambiguous a position. Hooker’s spouse was a 
sample of the clerical wife of the period. 

It has been argued that whatever may be said against the can- 
onical status of clerical marriage, the Anglican practice is more 
than justified by the fact, that it is not given to all men to contain, 
that some men are called to the single life, and that to others it is 
a simple impossibility; and that therefore, there should be no one 
law applicable to all priests. It is undoubtedly true that to some 
men it is given to lead the celibate life, and to others it is not given. 
God’s call to those whom He chooses for His priests is ‘‘ Follow 
me.” If aman receives that call, then he has the assurance (though 
his whole life may be one long struggle) that divine grace and the 
discipline of the cross will enable him to triumph over the flesh 
and to imitate Christ’s celibate life, for God calls no man to im- 
possibilities. But if a man finds that he is so constituted that he 
cannot hope to live without marriage, he may be equally sure that 
God is not calling him to the priesthood, that his vocation is ‘‘ In- 
crease and multiply,” and that his place is in the ranks of the laity. 
God has never called a man to be a priest, and afterwards called that 
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man to contract matrimony while still exercising the ministry. 
And of this we are sure with an absolute certainty, from the fact 
that the Catholic Church, which is the very voice of God, has 
forbidden marriage after ordination and rendered it impossible. 
God cannot contradict Himself. If a man is unable to contain, 
let him not be so foolish as to think that he may still go on into 
the priesthood, and that in marriage he will find a moral sedative 
for temptation which will insure him against falling into sin. He 
who thinks so only reveals how little he understands fallen human 
nature or the subtle power of evil. Moreover, as his attempted 
marriage will be an act of disobedience to the law of God’s Church, 
he cannot hope to receive the grace which comes to the Christian 
layman from legitimate wedlock. One has only to examine the 
records of depositions from our ministry to be convinced speedily, 
that clerical marriage does not give moral strength, is not a spirit- 
ualizing institution, and does not save the Church from shameful 
scandals. The records of criminous married clerks completely over- 
throws the theory, that by the allowance of marriage to the clergy, 
a high moral standard is necessarily secured. I would not refer to 
so painful a consideration, were it not that this theory is constantly 
brought forward by those who think that they are wiser than the 
Church of Jesus Christ and who dare to cast reproach upon her 
appointments in this regard. 

Let those who call themselves Catholics but who are disposed to 
criticize the law on this point, remind themselves of an article of 
their faith. The Catholic Church is infallible in morals as well 
as faith. She has said that her priests shall not contract matri- 
mony, and by that law she has made Holy Order an impedimentum 
dirimens, and created for every priest the obligation to obey. To 
say that she has laid a burden too heavy to bear upon the clergy, 
is to assert that she has erred in a grave moral matter. And such 
an assertion is nothing less than formal heresy. Men think that 
they understand human nature better than the Catholic Church. 
But they are mistaken. She understands men far better than the 
most profound philosopher or the most experienced physician. No 
one has so thoroughly probed both the weakness and the capabili- 
ties of our nature as has the Church of the ages. Indeed, human 
nature has been made by God the special object of her solicitude, 
and He has bestowed upon her the Spirit of all wisdom for the 
very purpose of guiding her aright in ministering to the needs of 
men. We are sure, therefore, with the certainty of divine faith, 
that in imposing celibacy upon her clergy, she is doing that which 
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is most in accordance with the mind of her Lord, which is most to 
the advantage of the souls of both priests and people, and which is 
most to the advancement of the eternal glory of Jehovah. 

The restoration of Catholic Faith and Practice amongst us: has 
been well called a ““Movement”. It has been constantly: leading 
us onward and upward. We did not see the whole system of truth 
at first, or appreciate all the logical consequences of what we ac- 
cepted. Our eyes would have been blinded if the full revelation 
of Catholic Faith and Practice had been vouchsafed to us all at 
once. God has taught us as we were able to bear it. He has led 
us On, one step at a time, with loving patience. But there has been 
no standing still on his part. ‘‘ You shalt see greater things than 
these’, He is =ver saying when at times we would sit down and 
say, “Lord it is enough”. Twenty years ago the celibacy of the 
clergy was scarcely thought of as an integral and necessary part of 
Catholic order and discipline. Most of our clergy who in days gone 
by entered into the marriage state, entered it in all good faith with- 
out any thought that they were violating any law or principle of 
God’s Church. And their ignorance of the obligation of the law 
excused them from all fault in the sight of God. They did not 
wilfully refuse to accept the true ideal of the priesthood, simply 
because God had not yet opened their eyes to the vision of the 
priestly life as seen in the earthly life of His Son. But now there is 
no excuse; God has “ shown us greater things ” than he showed to 
them. Now every Catholic amongst us knows that marriage after 
ordination is absolutely prohibited by the law of God’s Church, and 
that abstinence from the use of marriage is the normal idea of the 
priestly life, as it is also the law of the Western Church of which we 
are a part. If we claim to belong to the Catholic Church then 
surely this claim carries with it the necessity of subjection to her 
laws, and no supposed action of the Church of England can relieve 
us individually. from the responsibility of obedience. For our first 
obedience is due to the higher power, the Catholic Church, which 
is the mother into which we were born by baptism. 

The revelation of the existence of the law with regard to clerical 
marriage has brought painful questionings to those who without 
the knowledge of the law had entered into the contract of marriage. 
Of these there have not been lacking noble priests and women who, 
in obedience to what they came to know was the mind of Holy 
Church, have by mutual consent have lived from thence forth as 
brother and sister. Such souls cannot but be very dear to the 
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heart of Our Lord. Great indeed is the sacrifice they make, but 
far greater will be their eternal reward. 

But what can be said of the faith and obedience of those priests 
who call themselves Catholics, and who profess reverence for the 
law of the Catholic Church, but who on this point close their ears 
to the law, smother conscience, and undertake to contract matri- 
mony when all the while they know that they can give to the 
woman but a doubtful title? With what face can such men stand 
up and call their people to render obedience to this or that point 
of long neglected discipline, when they themselves are living in 
deliberate violation of a law which knows no dispensation? How 
can they denounce Protestantism when they are enjoying one of 
the chief fruits of the Reformation? With such an example of 
inconsistency before their eyes, are the intelligent laity likely to 
have much respect for the Catholic professions of that priest? An 
aged parishioner answered his Rector’s exhortations to fasting com- 
munion with the reply, ““ When you give up the comforts of the 
conjugal state and observe the law of celibacy, to which on your 
own principles you are bound, I will try to go without my break- 
fast and to observe the far less important law of fasting com- 
munion.” It avails nothing for such a priest to shield himself 
behind the example of this or that eminent Anglican cleric who was 
a married man, and yet in days gone by did earnest work for the 
Catholic Revival. The case is totally different. That married 
Tractarian lived up to the ideal of Catholic discipline as far as God 
had then set it before Anglicans; but the Catholic of today knows 
far more clearly what the priest’s life ought to be according to the 
universal law of the Church. This ideal he cannot set aside and 
accept something lower without consciously doing violence to his 
own spiritual nature, and bringing upon himself consequences of the 
most serious character. Woe to the priest who hearing the voice 
of Jesus within him saying “ Follow me,” and knowing that that 
call is but reechoed by the Church in the law which forbids him to 
marry, nevertheless turns aside, and undertakes to do that which 
is forbidden to him. The word spoken within him shall judge him 
in the last day. 

It has often been asked, whether, in case of reunion, the present 
law could not be relaxed, so that the free license exercised by An- 
glican clerics with regard to marriage might be legalized and per- 
petuated. It is answered by many Anglicans that such dispensa- 
tion is entirely within the bounds of reasonable possibility, for they 
assume the erroneous principle that everything which is not strictly 
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dogma may be modified, or may even be abolished altogether. That 
the obligation of celibacy may be dispensed by the Apostolic See is 
granted by moralists generally, although there have been some who 
have held the negative opinion. But let it be observed that the 
dispensation which is contemplated is that which may be granted 
to indivual priests who have been deposed from the ministry. To 
such priests dispensations to marry have been granted; notably to 
certain priests in the time of Queen Mary, who having de facto 
entered the married state in the reign of Edward were dispensed so 
that their marriage might be legitimatized, but “all exercise of 
their orders was taken away ”.* The same course was taken upon 
the reconciliation of those priests who during the French Revolu- 
tion had abandoned the ministry and taken wives. But there is no 
instance of a priest being dispensed to contract matrimony while 
he continued in the priesthood. And Gury, Konings, and other 
authors say, ‘““ The Church can never dispense from the obligation 
of celibacy in the case of those still exercising the ministry so that 
they may contract matrimony, but only by the application of the 
law whereby they are altogether debarred from the clerical office.” 4 

Looking at the question practically, I cannot imagine that Rome 
will ever concede so radical an innovation as the marriage of the 
clergy. She herself has had ample experience in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries of just what a married priesthood involves. In 
the light of that experience it is not likely that she will ever 
formally permit what has been in the past a fruitful source of 
worldliness, and of every form of weakness, and reproach; and 
which, if it had not been suppressed by the strong hand of that hero 
and saint, Gregory VII, would have crushed the Church under the 
heel of the State, and reduced the clergy to the same servitude to the 
laity as exists everywhere in the Anglican Communion. 

It has been suggested that Rome might at least consent to allow 
the use of marriage to those Anglican clerics who are already mar- 
ried. For as they would be required to submit to reordination, the 
contract of matrimony would not be subsequent to their ordination 
and therefore no new principle would be inaugurated, but Rome 
would be really extending to Anglicans, for a time, the permission 
she already gives to the Oriental Uniates. The arrangement is, of 
course, perfectly possible, and would involve no inconsistency on 


2 St. Alphonsus, Theologia Moralis, ed. Heilig, vi, p. 289, note. 
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the part of the Apostolic See. There are, however, other considera- 
tions, besides consistent adherence to precedent, which Rome would 
have to take into account. If a dispensation of this sort is to be 
granted to Anglicans, why should it not be extended to those Luth- 
eran and Calvinistic ministers, who, we are told would gladly enter 
into Peter’s boat and receive the laying on of his hands, if only 
they could be allowed to carry their wives with them? There 
would be no good reason for refusing to them what was being 
granted to conforming Anglicans. And if such a wholesale relaxa- 
tion of the law of clerical celibacy was once inaugurated, one can 
easily imagine that it might have a reflex and unhealthy influence 
upon the whole life of the Roman Church herself. It certain 
would be an untried experiment which might have unforeseen con- 
sequences. 

These and other considerations the Apostolic See would not over- 
look. Much as we all desire, in the interests of reunion, that some 
solution of the difficulty should be found, yet at present there does 
not appear to be any, except that which was adopted by the 
Apostles: “‘ They left all and followed Him ”. 

Before proceeding to consider the arguments drawn from Scrip- 
ture by the apologists for clerical marriage, it will be well to set 
before our minds just what the actual liberty is which our clergy 
are allowed in this matter. It will be remembered that the present 
law of the Eastern Church permits the use of marriage contracted 
before ordination but will not allow second marriage. The death 
of the one wife for ever closes the door to the marital relation. 

Our clergy, however, are confined within no such narrow bounds. 
Thanks to the strenuous efforts of Luther and the other Reformers, 
they enjoy the same wide liberty as is accorded to our laity. Almost 
all our clerical marriages are contracted after ordination. And 
when the first wife has passed away, the bishop, priest, or deacon 
is free to enter on as many more matrimonial contracts as the years 
of his life will permit to him. So that we have examples amongst 
our clergy, some of them bishops, who have been married twice, 
and thrice, and that, too, after some of them had passed the three- 
score and ten years allotted to man. 

There is, however, just one restriction. The marriage must be 
successive. Legal proof of a cleric having two wives contempor- 
aneously would subject him to deposition. There is, however, in 
the American Church a dispensation from even this restriction 
under certain circumstances. If the cleric was “the innocent 
party ” in the divorce proceedings from the first wife, he may take 
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another wife, although the first may be still living. There are not 
lacking instances of clerics who have not hesitated to avail them- 
selves of this privilege. And I question whether it would be 
possible in the Church of England to remove from his benefice a 
clergyman who had married again after a divorce granted by the 
English courts. 

As to the women with whom the cleric may contract marriage 
there is really no restriction of that kind. He may wed a widow, or 
a nol-virgin, or an unbeliever; marriage which by the old canon 
law would have debarred a layman from Holy Orders, and which 
were forbidden even by the Mosaic to the Levitical priesthood. 

And there is nothing to hinder him, whether be he bishop, priest, 
or deacon, from contracting marriage with a divorced woman, pro- 
vided again, if he be in the American Church, that the woman was 
the so-called “‘innocent party”, and that they are both willing 
to wait until a year has elapsed from the time when the divorce was 
granted (this latter is only a recent restriction). We have had 
many painful examples of this sort of matrimonial alliance. 

Let it not be supposed that such clerical marriages are possible 
because local conditions here or there hinder the exercise of dis- 
cipline. Nothing of the sort. There are marriages entirely within 
the provision of our canon law, and are in no way forbidden. And 
however hateful they may be to those who look for redemption of 
Israel, it would not be possible to punish the cleric concerned. 
Nay more, these very clerics are in good canonical standing, and 
sit in the highest councils of the Church. And let it not be sup- 
posed that this state of affairs is confined to the United States. 
Every abnormal clerical marriage in this country may be matched 
with another like it or one worse in England. For nowhere in the 
Anglican communion is any heed paid to the prohibitions of Cath- 
olic Christendom with regard to the marriages of those in orders. 
Nor would it be possible in any case to apply such prohibitions. 

When, therefore, the Anglican apologist for clerical marriage 
appeals to the custom of the Eastern Church, he is simply restoring 
to a subterfuge, for he knows perfectly well that there is no parallel 
‘whatever between what is allowed to the Greek clergy, and the 
matrimonial practices of our clergy. We need not wonder that 
the Orientals resent with indignation the attempt to place the mar- 
riage of their clergy on a level with those contracted by the Anglican 
priesthood. Nothing can be more clear than that most of the mar- 
riages of the latter fall under the condemnation, not only of the 
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law of the whole West, but also of the law under which the Oriental 
clergy live. They are absolutely without a shred of defence from 
the standpoint of ecclesiastical law. I know not of so much as one 
serious attempt to defend the Anglican practice on the ground of 
canonical legality. And how utterly hopeless such an attempt 
would be may be judged from the juggling with logic and facts 
which Palmer had to resort to in his Treatise on the Church in the 
vain effort to make out a case. 

Defeated in the appeal to the witness to the Church, what does 
the Anglican apologist do? Does he straightway, in accordance 
with his professed subjection to the whole Church, acknowledge 
that the Church of England has in this matter done amiss and erred 
exceedingly? Not at all. He throws his theory of the authority 
of the whole Church to the winds, and labours to show that the 
Church of England has had a guidance not vouchsafed to the rest 
of God’s Church, and that it is Catholic Christendom, and not the 
Church of England, which has erred. This position he seeks to 
sustain by quoting texts of Scripture which he would have us think 
contradict the whole discipline of celibacy, set us all free from the 
law of God’s Church, and justify completely the license exercised 
by our clergy in the matter of marriage. ‘This is precisely what 
he would have us believe he has proved by his citations from Holy 
Writ. The texts which are brought forward are but few, and 
they will be found repeated in every commentary on the Thirty- 
nine Articles. They are the same which Luther, Calvin, and Beza 
made use of to excuse their violation of vows and of the most sacred 
laws of the Church. And the exegesis by which the High Church 
Anglicans tries to turn them into arguments to serve his purpose 
is not original, but is borrowed from the writings of these Reform- 
ers. Let us consider these Protestants arguments by which the 
married cleric soothes his conscience. 

The three principal texts: 


‘** A bishop then must be blameless, the husband of one wife. 
I. Tim. 3:2; “Let the deacons be the husbands of one wife. I. 
Tim. 3: 12; ‘‘ For this cause left I thee in Crete that thou shouldst 

. ordain elders . . . if any be blameless, the husband of one 
wife. Titus 1:5, 6. 


In the first place, it has been argued that in these texts there is 
an explicit command. ‘The person to be ordained to any order of 
the ministry must be a married man. But as Alford observes, “ this 
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hardly needs serious refutation”. It is inconceivable that in face 
of the example of Our Lord and His Apostles, and in contradiction 
of St. Paul‘s own commendation of the single life, as one specially 
suited for those who desired to attend upon the Lord without dis- 
traction, the Apostle should here intend to exclude, as unfit for the 
ministry, those leading a celibate life. And as a matter of fact, 
the only ones whom we certainly know to have been ordained by 
St. Paul, St. Timothy and St. Titus, were both virgins according to 
the constant tradition of the Church. So that the idea of St. Paul 
in these verses intending to require that all ordinands should be 
married men, is simply absurd. The emphasis in all these texts 
is not on the fact on the man being a husband, but on the fact on 
his having had but one wife. 

Granting this, it is urged by the cleric who has had two or per- 
haps three wives: Surely the Apostle in these places is only forbid- 
ding a polygamist to be admitted to the ministry; in the present day 
_ the prohibition would only apply to Mormons? Although this in- 
terpretation was held by some of the early Fathers it will not bear 
close examination, and is rejected by the great body of Catholic 
authorities and by most modern commentators. The general judg- 
ment of exegetes is expressed in the words of Alford: “‘ The 
Apostle would have hardly specified that as a requisite for the Epis- 
copate or for the presbyterate which we know to have been fulfilled 
by all Christians whatever; no instance being adduced of poly- 
gamy being practiced in the Christian Church and no exhortations 
to abstain from it. The view which I think must be adopted 
especially in presence of chapter V 9 is that to candidates for the 
episcopate (presbytery) St. Paul forbids second marriage. He re- 
quires of them preeminent chastity, and abstinence from a license 
which is allowed to other Christians. “‘ Even Bishop Wordsworth is 
reluctantly contrained to admit: “Since, as we there (chap, V 9) 
see, it was required by St. Paul, in the case of women, who were 
candidates for inscription as widows in the roll of the Church, that 
they should not have been married more than once, it need not be a 
matter of surprise, that in the case of men who were to be pro- 
moted to the office of bishop in the Church, they who had not con- 
tracted two marriages in succession were to be preferred.”” Observe 
carefully how, while Wordsworth is forced to make this admission 
he tries to void the significance of St. Paul’s restriction by the words 
‘* were to be prefered ”, as if the Apostle were simply suggesting the 
highest ideal required, but that a man who had been married many 
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times might also be ordained! Whereas, on the contrary St. Paul 
is laying down a condition that the candidate, if married at all, 
must not have been married more than once. And this Alford 
frankly and honestly admits to be the meaning of the clause ‘ hus- 
band of one wife’, in all three places where it occurs. 

I have quoted these two commentators because their violent pre- 
judice against clerical celibacy would have inclined them to a very 
different interpretation, had they thought it at all possible in view 
of the facts. 

The significance of the restriction, “‘ husband of one wife”, is 
not yet exhausted. If St. Paul requires as a prerequisite that the 
candidate for ordination should be married but once, and so will not 
allow a bigamist ® to be ordained, it follows necessarily, that he 
certainly would not allow a second marriage to be contracted after 
ordination in the case of a man married once before his ordination. 
The prohibition of bigamy in the clergy was grounded on “ feeling 
that second marriage of widowers, though allowable, were some- 
thing imperfect, and would be a stumbling in one who was to be 
a pattern to the community. The Jewish High Priest could only 
marry once, and it was a common view with Greeks and Romans, 
that second marriage, after the death of a consort, were inconsistent 
with the ideal character and dignity of marriage. St. Paul, then 
has two grounds for making this condition—first because a pres- 
byter must be above reproach as well among heathen as Christians: 
and, therefore, he laid great stress on no occasion to unbelievers 
to speak ill of Christians. But, if what would have given offense 
in many*heathen priests was suffered in a Christian presbyter it 
would cause scandal. And, next, St. Paul, who prizes abstinence 
from fleshly desire so highly that he reckons it amongst the noblest 
fruits of the Holy Ghost, and makes it a mark of a genuine Chris- 
tian to have sacrificed the flesh with its affections and lusts, could 
not regard a man married a second time as a bright example of con- 
tinence and a pattern for imitation, as a minister of the Church 
should be.” ® And here we have the beginning of that law in the 
Church, which absolutely forbids the contract of marriage after 
Holy Order—a law which has been so strictly observed that in all 
the centuries of the Church’s history not one instance of dispen- 
sation from it can be produced. 


5] use this word in the sense in which it is used in canon law, i. e. for one 
who has had two successive wives; the older form is digamist. 


© Dollinger, The First Age of the Church, Eng. trans., vol. II, p. 244. 
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Furthermore, it is to be observed, that nothing can be gath- 
ered from these three texts which in any way indicates that the use 
of matrimony was permitted after ordination. The once married 
ordained might, after the examples of the Apostles, have withdrawn 
from his wife by mutual consent, or he might be a widower, and his 
children, which are mentioned, might have been born prior to his 
ordination. Certainly there is no word either in these passages, or 
elsewhere in St. Paul’s epistles, which indicate that the marital rela- 
tions continued after the man had been admitted to the exercise 
of the Sacred Ministry. 

The cause of clerical marriage gains not the shadow of a support 
from these texts. Quite on the contrary, they are its complete 
condemnation. And from them we can easily conclude how severe 
would have been St. Paul’s judgment upon the freedom exercised 
by our clergy in taking wives. Indeed I do not see how any priest, 
who, with full knowledge of the Church’s prohibition, has con- 
tracted marriage after ordination, can read these texts, in the light 
of their evident meaning, without the most serious misgivings. 


““Even so must (their) wives (!) be grave.” I Tim. iii, 11. 


It is unquestionable fact that the translators of our English Bible 
have, in more instances than one, given color to their renderings 
of the original Greek, as it suited their purpose. They were par- 
ticularly anxious, it would seem, to make Holy Scripture bear favour- 
able witness to clerical marriage; and so, by the turn of a word, 
here and there, they have succeeded in giving the average reader 
of the English Bible the impression that clergymen’s wives were, 
in New Testament days, live active personages just as they are 
now. ‘The above text provides them with one opportunity. St. 
Paul is speaking of the qualifications of bishops and deacons, and 
in the midst of his instructions with regard to deacons, he inci- 
dentally, and naturally refers to the female deacons: “‘ Even so must 
yuvaixas be grave, etc”. Here was a change for the translators to 
give wives to the bishops and deacons, and thus provide an argu- 
ment against celibacy. So they boldly inserted the word “ their ”, 
which is not in the original at all, and rendered the ambiguous word 
yuvatxas by “ wives”, making the clause to read, ““even so must 
their wives be grave”! And ever since the champions of clerical 
marriage have brought forward this text as one of their “ Scrip- 
tural proofs”; and they tell us that the Apostle here lays down 
special rules for bishops’ and deacons’ wives; and hence they assure 
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the innocent seminarian that the Apostolic clergy lived in the 
married state just as do the Anglican clergy of the present day! 

This interpretation seems to have originated with the Reformers 
who of course were always on the outlook for possible wives and 
saw them everywhere. It receives no support from the context in 
which the clause stands, and is contrary to the unanimous opinion 
of the ancients, as it is also opposed to the general consensus of 
modern scholars; * all of whom agree in regarding the ‘“t women ” 
here mentioned as the official deaconesses of the Church. So that 
the clause is fairly and accurately rendered by “even so must the 
deaconesses be grave’, etc.® But, of course, the value of this text 
as evidence for clerical marriage completely disappears when thus 
properly translated. The apologists for clerical marriage, however, 
have no such abundance of “Scriptural Proof ” that they can 
afford to spare from their stock so much as one single text. And so 
they keep right on quoting the rendering of the A. V. (King James 
Bible) and building an argument on it, just as if not the slightest 
question has ever been raised as to its absolute accuracy. 


““ Have we not power to lead about a sister, a wife, (!) as well 
as the other Apostles and as the brethren of the Lord, and 
Céphas?i) 1) Cors 9: 5: 


The Protestant argument drawn from this text is to the effect 
that the Apostolic missionaries were accompanied by their wives 
notably St. Peter; that St. Paul here contemplates with complaisancy 
the possibility of his own marriage; and that therefore he sanctions 
the marriage of bishops for all time, particularly missionary bishops, 
and claims that the Church has the responsibility of seeing that 
the expense of keeping such wives is properly met out of missionary 
funds. In accordance with this exegesis, all the energies of our 
Church are being strained to meet the demands of married mis- 
sionaries for the support and endowment of their families, for say 
they; ‘‘ Have we not power to lead about wives? ” 

It has been already pointed out that yvvy is an ambiguous word, 
and may be rendered “ wife”, or “woman”, or it may be used, 
as does St. Paul in I Tim. 3:-11 as the equivalent of “ deaconess ” 
As to the rendering ‘“‘ wife” there is nothing in the context of I 


7 Among the latter may be mentioned Ellicott, Wordsworth, Alford, and 
Lightfoot. 
8 This reading was recommended for insertion in the Standard Bible, by the 


Joint Commission on Marginal Readings in its report to the General Convention 
of the Episcopal Church, 1901. 
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Cor. ix which requires such a meaning to be attached to the word. 
On the contrary, if the word is to be here translated “‘ wife”, then 
it would follow that all the rest of the Apostles were married and 
accompanied by their wives; for otherwise, the parallel, which St. 
Paul makes between the right he might exercise on this point and 
the right exercised by the Apostles, would have no meaning. Now 
we know, from the tradition of the Church, that the Apostles had 
not all been married, and that none of them continued to live with 
their wives after they accepted Christ; so that they had no wives to 
carry about with them. There would, therefore, be no sense in 
St. Paul asking ““ Have we not power to lead a sistet, a wife, as 
well as the other Apostles? ” 

In the second place we cannot imagine that St. Paul after all 
the praise which, in the seventh chapter of this epistle, he bestows 
upon the single life—telling the Corinthians that it was excellent 
not to touch a woman, wishing that all men were even as he, and 
that they that had wives should be as though they had none— 
should be so lacking in consistency and even dignity, as to suggest, 
almost in the next breath, the possibility of his taking a wife and 
carrying her about with him; and thus to intend to provide an 
argument whereby future bishops might, with a safe conscience, 
contract matrimony ad libitum. It is impossible to entertain such 
an idea consistently with a reverent regard for the intelligence and 
spiritual character of this great Apostle. 

Sadler argues from the mention of Cephas in the verse that 
yvvaica here means a “wife”, for was not Cephas married? 
And “ the example of Cephas is, of course, sufficient for all contro- 
versial purposes.” It is true that St. Peter was married; but it is 
usually convenient for connubial clerics to forget that the Prince 
of the Apostles tells us expressly that after his call to the apostle- 
ship he “left all”. And our Lord’s reply to him, ‘‘ No man hath 
left . . . wife,” clearly shows that the wife was amongst the things 
which Peter for Christ’s sake had left. And this has ever been 
the constant tradition of the Church. The mention, therefore, of 
Cephas contributes no support to the Protestant theory that in this 
verse St. Paul is claiming the right to marry with all the freedom 
of an Anglican clergyman. 

It only remains for us in accordance with the general con- 
sensus of antiquity to render yvvaixa by ““ woman” or perhaps by 
‘* deaconess ”. Certainly the translation ‘“‘ wife ” is inadmissible on 
every ground. For, as Tertullian observes, “it was not wives who 
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were lead about by the Apostles, but simple women, who minis- 
tered to the Apostles after the example of those women who ac- 
companied the Lord. ‘This could be done without arousing sus- 
picion or surprise by those Apostles who worked chiefly among the 
Jews; but St. Paul and St. Barnabas, who worked among the Gen- 
tiles, renounced the use of a right which would have scandalized 
them.” ° The verse, then, ought to be translated: ‘“‘ Have we not 
power to lead about a believing woman (or a sister deaconess) as 
well as the other Apostles, and as the brethren of the Lord, and 
Cephas?”” Now no one, by any possible ingenuity, can extract 
from this an endorsement of the matrimonial system which prevails 
among the Anglican clergy. 


“It is better to marry than to burn” I Cor. vii 9. 


The connubial argument based on this text is as follows: They 
translate mupovofa by “to burn”, by which they mean, “to feel 
the incitements of the flesh; ” and they understand St. Paul to be 
here laying down a precept for all men. Therefore they conclude 
that whosoever feels the motion of desire ought to marry, and that 
there ought to be no law restraining him from marrying, for it is 
better to marry than to burn. 

In the first place this verb implies something more than the 
active motions of concupiscence. It means “to be burnt”, that 
is to be completely overcome by lust. Furthermore St. Paul is not 
giving a general precept to all men that they should marry; but 
he must be understood as giving counsel to marry to those only 
who may marry lawfully. A man or a woman may feel the burn- 
ings of fleshly desire, and yet be debarred from marriage by the 
providential ordering of the circumstances of life, by the divine law, 
or by the law of the Church. So that, although they may be in 
constant danger, and may even now and then trip and fall through 
unfaithfulness in the use of grace, yet they cannot contract matri- 
mony without sin. 

For example, how many men and women there are who are 
withheld from marriage by the responsibilities which they owe to 
parents, and by some bodily ailment, so that although they burn, 
yet they cannot on that account marry with a good conscience. 
Or a man may be deserted by his spouse and although he may suffer 
great temptation, the law does not allow him to contract another 
marriage. Or, when in obedience to vocation, a man or woman 


2 Dollinger, The First Age of the Church, vol. Il, p. 246. 
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vows the single life, although they may have many a battle, as wit- 
ness the written confessions of God’s Saints, yet that would be no 
cause why they should be released from their vows in order to 
marry, for God never calls to impossibilities, and His grace is 
always sufficient. The Apostle opens to us his own spiritual 
struggles with the law of sin in the members, and at the same time 
his confidence in the sufficiency of the grace of Jesus Christ to 
deliver him from the body of this death, and also his determinant 
not to marry, but to persevere in the single life until the end. Nay 
more, he considers the case of women who, having dedicated them- 
selves to God, might afterward “marry”; and his unhesitating 
judgment is, that ‘“‘ they will have damnation because they cast off 
their’ first faith.”’) (1 Tim. $:.11, 12). 

It is manifest then, that St. Paul in I Cor. vii 9 could have had 
no thought of giving a license of marriage to all persons indiscrim- 
inately, simply because they felt the burnings of carnal desire. 
How amazed he would have been had he imagined that words of 
his would ever be used as an argument for the marriage of priests 
after ordination. I am afraid St. Peter would have classed such 
exegetes among those unstable souls who in his day wrested the 
Scriptures of his beloved brother Paul to their own destruction. 


‘All men cannot receive this saying St. Matt, 19: 11. 


From this text the married Anglican cleric argues thus: All men 
cannot be celibates; priests are men; therefore all priests cannot be 
celibates. Of course every schoolboy will recognize this as the 
fallacy of arguing from the general to the specific. It does not 
follow, because all men cannot contain, that there is not a special 
class of men who can contain. Indeed Our Lord tells us that there 
is such a class—men to whom it is given not to marry and who 
have received this vocation for the kingdom of heaven’s sake. Why 
should not all those whom Christ calls as ministers of His kingdom 
be of this class? Certainly the Apostles belonged to this class, for 
they left all, even their wives, at the call of Christ. And there is 
no instance of Christ in the Gospels calling anyone into His min- 
istry who had not the gift of continency. But this point has already 
been considered. 


‘“ marriage (is) honourable in all, and the bed undefiled; but (?) 
whoremongers and adulterers God will judge. Heb. 13: 4. 


Since the days of Luther this text has been quoted as a conclusive 
answer to all objections as to the legitimacy of a priest contracting 
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matrimony. If marriage be honourable, it is argued, in all men 
everywhere, surely it must be honourable in priests? And since it 
is not said that it is honourable once only, the text must be con- 
sidered as laying down the universal proposition, that matrimony, 
however many times contracted by a priest, is honourable each and 
every time. This is not a merely speculative opinion among our 
clergy; it is carried into actual practice. So that we have example 
of priests, and even bishops, who have undertaken to contract 
marriage not only once, but twice, and thrice, after their ordination, 
for say they cheerly: “‘ Marriage is honourable in all.” In the first 
place we cannot imagine the inspired writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews making any such unqualified assertion as that marriage is 
honourable in all, for the simple reason that the proposition is not 
true. We know that there are ‘“‘ marriages ” which are forbidden by 
God’s law or by the ecclesiastical law, When these laws are dis- 
regarded, the resulting marriage cannot be, in any case, honourable; 
but is most dishonourable and reprehensible.1° Therefore at the 
very outset our suspicions are aroused as to the accuracy of our 
English version. 

When we turn to the original Greek we find, in the first place, 
that there is nothing corresponding to the word “is”; the word is 
simply an insertion by the translators. And while some have 
thought that the clause is indicative and should be translated as if 
“is”? were in the Greek, yet the weight of authority regards it as 
hortatory.14_ And that this is the true sense, is clear from the con- 
text. The writer is laying down a series of precepts; ‘let broth- 
erly love continue”. “Be not forgetful to entertain strangers,” 
‘“Remember them that are bound.” Then follows the verse we 
are considering, and after that come “Let your: conversation be 
without covetousness”’?; and ‘Be content with such things as ye 
have.” It does violence to the whole sequence of thought to make 
this one verse indicative. It manifestly is intended to be hortatory 
as are the other clauses and should be rendered “ Let marriage be 
had in honour.” Moreover, the word ‘for ”,!* the true critical 
reading, which follows, introducing the reason for the precept, 
militates against regarding this clause as indicative. 

The words “in all” are in the original represented by ¢v wacw. 
Some few of the ancients, and most Protestants regard this phrase 


10 See Alford and Westcott. 

11 The Prayer-Book speaks of “‘ marriages’ 
Word doth allow. 

12 in place of “but”, Gk. yap. 


> 


contracted otherwise than as God’s 
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as masculine, and translate it, as does our version, by “ in all,” i. e., 
“in all men”. “But”, says Alford,” it is altogether against the 
masculine sense, that év zaow would not be the natural expression 
for it, but zapa waow,’’ as in several places in the New Testament.?* 
Moreover, in the eighteenth verse of this same chapter, precisely the 
same expression év mao. occurs, which our English Bible rightly 
translates as neuter, “in all things ”, and not as masculine “ in all ”. 
Now why did not our translators render these words in the fourth 
verse as neuter also? Simply because they saw that if they did so, 
they would empty this word of all significance as a stock argument 
for clerical marriage. 

Translating then, the whole verse as the context and the general 
consensus of Catholic commentators and modern scholars require it 
to be translated we have; ‘“‘ Let marriage be had in honour in all 
things (or in all respects), and let the bed be undefiled; for forni- 
cators and adulterers God will judge.” This makes sense, and is 
undoubtedly what the original means. But what has become of 
the argument, which was supposed to be afforded by this text for 
the marriage of priests? It has simply evaporated before the truth. 


“Now the Spirit speakest expressly, that in the latter times some 
shall depart from the faith” . . . forbidding to marry: I Tim. 4: 1. 


The advocates of clerical marriage clutch at every straw and so 
they cite this text as one of their “‘ Scriptural Proofs”. The argu- 
ment they base upon it, stripped of verbiage and laid bare simply 
amounts to this: Those who forbid marriage depart from the faith; 
the Catholic Church has forbidden marriage to the clergy; there- 
fore the Catholic Church has departed from the faith. 

Let us apply this argument elsewhere. St. Paul forbade mar- 
riage between a man and his father’s wife, therefore St. Paul de- 
parted from the faith. The Church of England in her forbidden 
degrees, prohibits marriage between a variety of persons, therefore 
the Church of England has departed from the faith. But we need 
not go on, the absurdity of such method of argument is manifest, 
It only shows how desperate must be the cause which has to resort 
to such reasoning. St. Paul describes those who will be guilty of the 
kind of prohibition which he has in mind. They will be those 
‘who give heed to seducing spirits and doctrines of devils, who 
speak lies in hypocrisy, having their conscience seared with a hot 
iron, and who deny that the creature of God is good.” God forbid 


13 See these places cited by Alford and Westcott. 
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that any man, who professes to believe the Catholic Faith, should 
be guilty of the blasphemy of asserting that either the Western or 
the Eastern Church answers to this description, simply because 
they both say to the clergy, who have chosen to follow Jesus Christ 
in the celibate life, ““ You must abide in that state until death, and 
I forbid you to marry.” We have now considered all the so-called 
‘ Scriptural Proofs” for the marriage of the clergy. And what do 
they amount to? The texts brought forward are found to be 
either mistranslations, or to be entirely aside from the question. 
The only citation which has really any bearing upon the question 
is the phrase “‘ husband of one wife”. And this, when its signi- 
ficance is carefully looked into is 2 complete condemnation of the 
system of clerical marriage in the Anglican Communion. And of 
all the persons mentioned in the New Testament as exercising the 
sacred ministry, there is not one who is recorded as living with a 
wife, and begetting children. Indeed, there is nowhere the slightest 
hint of the existence of any such matrimonial conditions as prevail 
among our clergy. On the other hand, there is not so much as one 
word as forbids the supposition, that precisely the same discipline, 
as to the marriage of the clergy, prevailed in New Testament times, 
as is now observed in the Western Church. 

When we add to the consideration of the unscripturalness of our 
system of clerical marriage the further consideration of its violation 
of ecumenical law, of its hampering effect upon the Church’s work, 
of its failure as a moral safeguard, and of all its belittling circum- 
stances, how can anyone of us ask, without blushing, that such a 
system should be legalized and perpetuated in the event of reunion? 
Most earnestly do I say, May God forbid. 


APPENDIX II 
THE OPEN PULPIT IN THE EpiIscopaL CHURCH 


In the whole history of the Episcopal Church there has been no 
Convention so reckless of traditions and so radical in its enactments 
as the General Convention of 1907.1. It is triumphantly asserted 
by The Churchman that ‘‘ the Richmond Convention has changed 
the American Church.” ? This is no exaggeration, but is the state- 
ment of an obvious fact. The Episcopal Church has been changed 
and will never again be what it once was, or what it once appeared 
to be. The change, which will be apparent more and more as 
time goes on, has been accomplished by the passage of measures so 
revolutionary in their underlying principles and logically so de- 
structive of all that heretofore has been supposed to be distinctive 
of the Episcopal Church, that we who are identified with the Trac- 
tarian, or High Church Movement, are face to face with a situation 
the seriousness of which cannot be exaggerated. Of these revolu- 
tionary measures, the chief is the canon providing for “ the open 
pulpit ’, the doctrinal and practical significance of which demands 
our most serious consideration. At the outset it will be well to 
remind ourselves of certain fundamental truths. 

Divine revelation was given gradually. It increased in volume 
and explicitness as the ages rolled on. Each prophet, whose words 
are recorded in the canon of the Old Testament, was raised up to 
be the vehicle of an additional message to God’s chosen people. 
At length in the fulness of time God sent forth His Son. “God 
who at sundry times and in divers manners spake in time past unto 
the Fathers by the prophets hath in these last days spoken unto us 
by His Son.” The words of the Eternal Wisdom were the culmi- 
nation and the completion of all that had been spoken before. 
They were God’s full and final message to the world. That revela- 
tion will never pass away, and to it no new word will ever be 
added until the consummation of all things. 


1Jt “is the simple truth that this Convention was the most liberal in the 
history of the Church”. Church Standard, 2 Nov., 1907. 


26 Nov., 1907. 
[ 7h Wed 
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This revelation in all its fulness has been committed to the Cath- 
olic Church as a divine deposit. She does not look to those with- 
out her pale for any additional message of revealed truth, for the 
simple reason that she herself possesses the truth in all its final 
completeness. Whatever of religious truth is held by those outside 
the communion of the Church, is but a fragment of that whole 
which she holds in its entirety. 

The first and all important duty of the Church is to preserve 
and perpetuate this truth without diminution. In the measure that 
any part of the Church jealously guards that truth and faithfully 
sets it before men, in that measure she fulfills her mission, and 
according to that measure alone has she any claim to be considered 
or called the Church of Jesus Christ. If she compromises the truth 
or throws it away, she becomes a dead thing, a stench in the nostrils 
of God, however much she may be decked with this world’s wisdom 
or wealth, or however many of the great men of the earth may 
be gathered about her. 

As instruments for the promulgation of His revelation Christ has 
constituted in His Church the episcopate, and, in dependence upon 
the episcopate, the lower orders of the sacred ministry. The min- 
istry is the same as He Himself fulfilled while visibly here on earth. 
As He exercised the functions of prophet, of priest, and of king, 
so the Christian priest by virtue of ordination exercises the office of 
teaching, of sacrificing, and of ruling in the Church of God. All 
these offices are committed to every priest when he is set to minister 
to the faithful. He is made minister of Christ’s discipline, and 
minister of Christ’s sacraments, but in the first place he is made 
minister of Christ’s Word. : 

His office of preaching and teaching, sometimes called the 
prophetical office, is of as high a dignity as his sacramental func- 
tions, and has an equally divine origin and authorization. Christ 
not only commanded His ministers, ‘“‘ shepherd my sheep”, ‘“‘ Do 
this in remembrance of Me,” and ‘“‘ Whosoever sins ye remit, they 
are remitted,” but He also gave them authority to “ go teach all 
nations.” The purpose of the teaching was to lead the hearers “ to 
observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you.” They were 
to deliver a body of truth which had its origin, not from them- 
selves, but from the mind of the Eternal Wisdom. Of that Wis- 
dom they were to be but the mouthpieces to the world: “ He that 
heareth you, heareth Me.” 

The tradition of this divine deposit of truth was to be perpetuated 
to the end of time by the Apostolic Succession of the ministry. 
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The insistence upon the necessity of ordination in unbroken line 
from the Apostles is not for the sake of preserving a mere historical 
continuity with the past, nor is it only for conferring power to 
administer sacraments, but it is for transmitting from one genera- 
tion of priests to another the original revelation of truth, and for 
imparting the original commission, ‘‘ Go, teach all nations.” The 
Christian hierarchy, therefore, constitutes the teaching Church, to 
whom the Lord says, “ As the Father hath sent Me, even so send I 
you.” No such mission or authority was ever granted to the laity. 
They are the hearers of the Word, the ecclesia discens. And if at 
any time the Church employs any of the laity in the teaching cap- 
acity, it is only in entire subordination to, and under the direction 
of the clergy, the divinely appointed guardians of the divine deposit 
of truth, through whom the Holy Spirit is ever speaking to the 
world. 

All this is the certain teaching of the Catholic religion, and High 
Churchmen have assumed that it was also, and would always be, 
the teaching of the Episcopal Church. Acting upon this assump- 
tion, they have studied for her ministry, made their promise of 
conformity to her doctrine, and accepted her Orders. 

In distinct opposition to this whole doctrinal position we began 
to hear, for more than a year preceding the last General Conven- 
tion, of the supposed distinction between the prophet and priest in 
the Christian ministry. About the same time bishops here and 
there, notably the Bishop of Albany, began to invite Protestant 
ministers into the pulpits of their dioceses. It all looked very much 
like a concerted movement to break with one of the most distinc- 
tive traditions of the Anglican Communion, and to throw down 
the barriers which heretofore had separated us from the non-Epis- 
copalian bodies about us. It filled High Churchmen with the most 
serious alarm and the gravest misgiving, and yet no one supposed 
that the General Convention would ever endorse any measure look- 
ing towards an open pulpit in the Episcopal Church. But what 
was least expected is precisely what has taken place. The “ prophet 
and priest theory ” was gravely expounded by speakers in the General 
Convention as a wonderful discovery in the interests of Church 
unity, and as a complete justification of the enactments of pro- 
visions for an open pulpit. We were then informed, and the forma- 
mation has been repeated ever since, that the prophetical office is 
something which ordination does not confer at all, but is possessed 
by the Christian laity generally, including all the non-Episcopalian 
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ministers, and that opportunity should be allowed to those hitherto 
neglected and prophets to deliver their messages to our people. 

If the extraordinary theory be true, then the Church of England 
had done very much better if she had left the old offices of ordi- 
nation as they were, for she made the stupendious blunder of accen- 
tuating a function—the prophetical office—which, according to our 
new teachers, ordination does not confer, and of eliminating for- 
mulae and ceremonies expressive of the only powers which it does 
confer! Consistently, if not avowedly, with this new theory, the 
Episcopal Church has by canon law made provision whereby min- 
isters of the various Protestant bodies may teach publicly within 
her churches. The practical reason for this new and radical de- 
parture from Anglican traditions is the assumption that these min- 
isters have a message of truth which our people ought to hear and 
which, presumably, the ministry of the Episcopal Church either do 
not possess or are unable to impart. Such official action of the 
Episcopal Church herself forces upon High Churchmen the ques- 
tion, whether the exclusive claims they have put forward in behalf 
of the Episcopal Church and of her ministry are really expressive 
of her mind and supported by her authority, so that the teaching 
of them can have logical justification any longer. This question 
cannot be ignored. Sooner or later every High Churchman must 
face it and answer it, for our only authority for teaching anything 
as ministers of religion must be derived from the Church which we 
represent. The open pulpit canon, therefore challenges our most 
serious attention. 


This canon reads as follows: ““ No minister in charge of any 
congregation of this church, or in case of vacancy or absence 
no Church Wardens, Vestrymen or Trustees of the con- 
gregation, shall permit any person to officiate therein, without 
sufficient evidence of his being duly licensed or ordained to 
minister in this Church; Provided, that nothing therein shall 
be so construed as to forbid communicants of the Church to 
act as Lay Readers, or to prevent the Bishop of any Diocese 
or Missionary District from giving permission to Christian men 
who are not Ministers of this Church, to make addresses in the 
Church on special occasions. 


The words which we have placed in italics,’ is the amendment 
made to the Canon by the last General Convention, and is the part 


3 All other italics throughout this article are also the writer’s. 
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of the canon with which we are now concerned. Let us consider 
carefully its provisions. 

It will be observed at once that the canon does, beyond all ques- 
tion, permit the Bishops to authorize non-Episcopalian ministers 
and laymen to teach in our churches, provided that they have the 
one single qualification of being in some sense Christian men. If 
the canon merely allowed communicants of this Church to make 
addresses, the provision might perhaps be tolerated; because our 
own laymen would be under the authority of the clergy and subject 
to some sort of restraint and discipline. But such a provision 
would not have satisfied the Convention. What was wanted was a 
law couched in such general terms as would allow Protestant min- 
isters of any denomination to teach from our pulpits. And what 
the Convention wanted it has most certainly secured. Although 
the present wording of the clause differs from the form originally 
proposed, and also from the one which first passed the House of 
Deputies, the general principle of allowing Protestant ministers to 
instruct the people remains the same. “I felt”, say the mover of 
the original resolution, “that those who favored the opening of 
the pulpit were contending for a principle; that the only vital thing 
was to get the principle recognized; and that when the principle 
was recognized the details would sooner or later adapt themselves.” * 
Throughout the whole debate in the House of Deputies, from the 
first introduction of the resolution until the final vote, ‘‘ the speeches 
of those who favored the amendment and of those who opposed it 
showed that this intention was clearly understood by all.” ° And 
the speech of one of the deputies from the Diocese of Pennsyl- 
vania® (which everyone recognizes was what determined, more 
than anything else that was said, the vote in the House of Deputies, 
and which had its influence in the House of Bishops also), urged 
the acceptance of the amendment on this very ground that it would 
open our pulpits to the non-Episcopalians: ‘“‘ We cannot look 
around us”, he said, “at the work being done by our brethren 
of other names without being convinced that the Spirit of God is 
speaking to the world through them. And if these brethren have 
any word of instruction or exhortation for the people, then in God’s 
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name, let us vote Aye”.” The same consideration was urged in 


4Rev. Cyrus T. Brady in The Living Church, 7 Dec., 1907. 

5 Rev. Thomas J. Garland in The Church Standard, 11 Jan., 1908. 
6 Mr. George Wharton Pepper. 

7 The Church Standard, 11 Jan., 1908. 
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the House of Bishops. Both Houses of the Convention knew per- 
fectly well what was the purpose of the proposed amendment to 
Canon XIX, and with eyes wide open they deliberately accepted 
the principle of the Open Pulpit, and incorporated it into the dis- 
cipline of the Episcopal Church. 

The profound significance of the Convention’s action, as it 
appears to almost everyone has been frankly stated by one of the 
deputies; ‘‘ While all churches naturally and rightly have min- 
isters of their own name to minister to their people, there is not 
reason why we should not help each other from time to time in 
the teaching of God’s truth. Feeling this, and being assured that 
the time for action had come, the Convention decided that there 
was no cause why Christian men not ministers of the Episcopal 
Church should not on special occasions speak from the pulpits of 
her churches words of help, of warning and of instruction, and she 
so declared.” . . . “ That the church which has sometimes been 
called exclusive should lead in this thing is certainly a cause for 
rejoicing.” ® It is perfectly useless in the face of many such state- 
ments, made within and without the Convention, by those ac- 
quainted with the facts surrounding the passing of this clause of 
the canon, for anyone to undertake to explain away the permission 
which the Church has so expressed given in words which have not 
a shadow of ambiguity. The canon clearly authorizes the Bishop 
to permit non-Episcopalian ministers and laymen to teach from 
our pulpits, “ to a degree never before allowed or even anticipated ”’.® 

One of the most inexplicable questions of the many inexplicable 
questions which the proceedings in the Convention of 1907 sug- 
gests is this: How did it ever come to pass that the High Church 
Bishops could bring themselves to vote for such an enactment as the 
open pulpit canon? It is contrary to every principle for which 
they are supposed to stand, and yet not one of them cast his vote 
against it. Was it because they had forgotten all history and all 
theology? Was it simply a lack of courage to stand up against 
the crowd. Or was it, as has been suggested, that, like the Deputies, 
they were brought to see, that what they had regarded as convic- 
tions were, after all, only prepudices which they felt it was their 
duty to yield to the will of the majority? Whatever the explana- 
tion may be, it is pathetic now to read their efforts at explanation 
and exculpation. Among other considerations, they are pointing 


8 Rey. Dr. Tomkins, in The Public Ledger, Philadelphia, 28 Oct., 1907. 
9 The Church Standard, 30 Nov., 1907. 
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out how the canon has been safeguarded from abuse by the fact 
that they so amended it that the whole responsibility of the open 
pulpit is placed in the hands of the Bishop. This they think makes 
everything satisfactory and Catholic! Cannot these Bishops see 
that the canon is wrong in principle? It makes possible the ad- 
mission to our pulpits of heretical ministers as the teachers of the 
souls for whom Christ died. So far from the Bishops’ permission 
neutralizing this pernicious principle, it only commits the Episcopal 
Church the more completely to it, and leaves no ground for excuse 
or apology. The fact of a Bishop, or of a hundred Bishops auth- 
orizing what is essentially wrong cannot make the wrong to become 
right. One might just as well argue as some do, that an act which 
our Lord pronounced to be adultery—‘“ whosoever shall marry her 
that is divorced committeth adultery ”—is no adultery at all, be- 
cause, forsooth, a Bishop has pronounced it as coming within the 
indulgence allowed by a canon of the Episcopal Church! So like- 
wise, although St. John bids us not to receive an heretic into the 
house, nor to bid him God-speed, nevertheless we are being told 
that if we only get the permission of the Bishop, acting under Canon 
XIX, we may receive an heretic not only into our houses, but into 
our pulpits, and bid him God-speed in addressing the faithful. This 
is the sort of argument by which some are trying to justify the 
open pulpit canon, and to soothe the distressed and scandalized 
minds of the laity. 

The non-Episcopalian to be invited to exercise his homiletical 
skill upon our poor people may be anyone the Bishop thinks can be 
brought under the very vague designation of a “‘ Christian man.” 
We all know perfectly well how this will be interpreted. There 
are those amongst us, some of them occupying high places of auth- 
ority, who regard Quakers, unbaptized Baptists, and Unitarians, as 
Christian men. And there were among the deputies of the Con- 
vention those who did not hesitate publicly to avow their convic- 
tion on this point.t° So that there is really no telling what sort 
of a man a Bishop and a Rector may choose to set as a teacher 
over a congregation on some special occasion. 

Of course, the persons who will be sought for, and for whom 
this clause of the canon was specially framed, are the ministers of 
the various Protestant bodies. They are supposed to possess in a 
pre-eminent degree the gift of prophesying. Now who are these 
ministers or prophets? No doubt very many of them are men of 


10 The Churchman, 19 Oct., 1907. 
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education and in many ways estimable persons. But we are not 
considering them in their personal character, but as official teach- 
ers to whom the Episcopal Church has now opened her pulpits. 
They are ministers of sects whose very existence was the result of 
the rejection of the teaching and authority of the very Church to 
which we belong—sects which denied what we hitherto, if no 
longer, have regarded as fundamentally essential to the integrity 
of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. These are the men to whom our 
pulpits have been thrown open, whom we permit the Bishop to set 
as teachers over our people, and who have already entered our 
churches and preached from our pulpits, clad, in some instances, 
in the accustomed vestments of our clergy! What a spectacle! 
The Episcopal Church now seated at the feet of those who scoffed 
at her orders and her authority, and lifted up their heels against 
her! 

The canon does not restrict such invitations to the ministers of 
the so-called Evangelical bodies who are supposed to believe in the 
divinity of Our Lord. A Unitarian minister, the avowed blas- 
phemer of the divinity of the Son of God, may, under this canon, 
be legally invited into our pulpits. Such a possibility was pointed 
out on the floor of the Convention, but no provision was made 
against it. More than that, it was explicitly declared, while the 
canon was under consideration, that it would “ enable the clergy to 
return courtesies and hospitalities in a regular and recognized 
way.’ +1 Now, only the Sunday before, the courtesies and hos- 
pitalities of the various meeting-houses in Richmond had been ex- 
tended to and accepted by our Bishops and Clergy. Among others, 
the Unitarian pulpit was filled by one of the reverend deputies, a 
Canon of the Cathedral Church wherein sits the Presiding Bishop.’? 


12 The Churchman, 19 Oct., 1907. 
So that the Convention had before it the kind of returns of pulpit 


courtesies would render possible “‘in a regular and recognized way.” 

Let no one say, that the Bishops at least could have had no thought 
of the canon made use of to invite a Unitarian to address our people. 
The possibility of such a use of the canon was indicated to them by 
their own Committee on Canons. In its report on the canon as 
sent up by the deputies the Committee, by its recommendation, drew 
the attention of the Bishops to the wideness of the permission which 
would allow a Bishop to invite any Christian man, without quali- 
fication to address our people. ‘They proposed that the persons to 


11 The Churchman, 26 Oct., 1907. 
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be invited should be limited to those “* confessing the Nicene Creed.” 
One would have thought that such a perfectly reasonable recom- 
mendation would have at once met with instant approval by any 
company of orthodox believers. But precisely the contrary was the 
fact. The Bishops did not adopt this recommendation of their 
Committee, but instead, upon the motion of the Bishop of Tennessee, 
they adopted as a substitute the wording as it now stands, in which 
no mention of “ confessing the Nicene Creed ” appears! This most 
significant fact has only been brought to light by the publication of 
the journal. Who will now dare to assert that there is, upon any 
reasonable construction of the words of the canon, any legal pro- 
hibition to a Unitarian being allowed to make addresses in our 
Church? 7% 

It is answered that, although the canon is unfortunately wide 
enough to allow the presence of a Swedenborgian or a Unitarian 
in our pulpits, yet we can trust the Bishops to see to it that no 
use is made of the large liberty allowed by the canon. What an 
extraordinary apology! The General Convention makes possible 
the widest legal liberty as to whom shall be invited to teach from 
our pulpits, and we are then told that we need have no alarms, 
because the Bishops will not allow all that the canon makes possible. 
But it was the Bishops themselves who closed their ears to the 
recommendation that only men “confessing the Nicene Creed ” 
should be allowed in our pulpits! What reason, then, have we for 
supposing that they who enacted the canon would never allow the 
exercise of the liberty so generously provided by the canon? 

Furthermore, there are Bishops who openly set at naught the 
explicit law of the Prayer Book, admit to the Communion those 
who are not even nominal adherents of the Episcopal Church, and 
counsel and direct their clergy to do likewise. More than that, 
instances are reported of a Bishop publicly communicating members 
of the Unitarian sect. With these facts in mind, have we the 
slightest reason for assuming that such Bishops will read into the 
canon a restriction upon their licensing power which is not in the 
canon, and which they would not put into the canon although it 
was proposed as a necessary safeguard; or that they will have any 


13 The amendment to Canon XIX, as recommended by the Committee on 
Canons in the House of Bishops reads as follows: “‘or to prevent the minister 
in charge of any congregation of this Church, when authorized by his Bishop 
from permitting therein, but not as a part of any regular service of the Church, 
an address by any Christian man confessing the Nicene Creed, who may be 
approved by the Bishop”. (Journal, page 168.) 
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scruple of admitting to the pulpit the same persons whom they 
deem worthy to be admitted to the Holy Communion? We cer- 
tainly have none. 

As a matter of fact the widest possibilities of the amendment 
have already been realized. Unitarian and Universalist ministers 
have been admitted to our chancels. A non-Episcopalian layman has 
at the Sunday evening service in one of our churches expounded 
the gospel of Victor Hugo. And a presbyter, whom we have 
deposed for Unitarianism, has been admitted to the pulpit as a 
teacher of our people. So for form’s sake we put a heretic out of 
the pulpit by one door and then provide another door for his im- 
mediate readmission. It is a significant sequence to all the talk 
and stir that was made over the deposition of Dr. Crapsey, that 
the very next General Convention should enact a canon with the 
unanimous consent of the bishops, whereby it is made possible for 
any Bishop to permit him to resume once more his office of public 
teacher in our midst. 

When the Protestant minister gets into the pulpit the canon says 
he may deliver “‘ addresses”. Some High Churchmen are comfort- 
ing themselves with the consideration that the canon makes no 
mention of “sermons”. They think that this straw saves the 
day. But it is foolish to suppose that the canon by permitting 
addresses thereby excludes sermons. ‘‘ Addresses” is the general 
term under which is classed sermons, lectures and instructions, and 
therefore the canon in allowing an address makes possible every 
form of utterance which can come under that head. If, however, 
this unreal distinction between a sermon and an address is going to 
be insisted upon, the invited minister has only to call his sermon 
an address and into the pulpit he goes. In actual practice, how- 
ever, as the Church Standard well observes, “it will be difficult 
to make people understand that a sermon is not a sermon simply 
by calling it an address.” And Bishop Doane sweeps aside the 
inconsequent distinction with the remark, “I am not much con- 
cerned with the shades of ambiguity which some people have dis- 
covered as to difference between the sermon and an address, or 
between the floor of the pulpit and the steps of the chancel ”.** 
As a matter of fact, non-Episcopalian ministers have already under 
this canon stood in our pulpits and delivered sermons to our people. 


1430 November, 1907, p. 149. 
15 The Churchman, 18 Jan., 1908. 
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Let it be noted that the invited minister is not confined to only 
one address. The Bishop may ask him to give a number of “ add- 
resses ” on some occasion, which occasion may include many days. 
As, for example, some outside may legally be authorized to fill the 
pulpit for several Sundays during a vacant rectorship, or to be the 
preacher in some mission station, or the Bishop may authorize him 
to give a mission, or perhaps to conduct a retreat for the clergy 
or for a religious community, since a mission or a retreat is but a 
series of ‘‘ addresses’. And if the Bishop chose to do this he would 
be entirely within the power granted to him by this canon. To 
avoid any legal quibble, one of our own clergy could be present to 
say the one or two prayers and to announce the hymns. As to the 
time when the outside minister may be permitted to feed the people, 
the canon requires that it must be a “ special occasion ”, whatever 
that may mean. This, of course, presents no real restrictive diff- 
culty. He would surely be a stupid Bishop or Rector who could 
not get up a special occasion when he may have the opportunity of 
sitting at the feet of some non-Episcopalian preacher. So far as 
the wording of the canon goes, the special occasion “‘ need not be 
other than the stated services of the Church, if they are made coin- 
cident, as they frequently are.” *° 

It is quite useless to say that this would be an abuse of the canon. 
It would be nothing of the sort. The Committee on Canons in the 
House of Bishops drew attention to the possibility of just such a 
use of the canon recommending that it should be guarded against 
by the insertion of the restrictive words, “not as a part of any 
regular service of the Church”. But the Bishops did not think 
well to adopt any such restriction. There can be no question that 
the wording of the canon does not preclude a non-Episcopalian 
making an address at a prescribed service of the Prayer Book. And 
already we have had examples of sermons or addresses delivered by 
such persons at Morning and Evening Prayer and even during the 
celebration of the Holy Communion. 

Whatever may be the kind of utterance which the Protestant 
minister has been invited to deliver, whether it be called a sermon 
or an address, or whatever may be the occasion, it is certain that 
the minister himself will take it for granted that he has been 
invited, and is there in that pulpit for the purpose of teaching, 
and that is the only point of any consequence. And what will he 
teach? Anything he pleases. The canon places no restrictions 


16 The Church Standard, 30 Nov., 1907, p. 149. 
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upon him. If he be an honest man with strong convictions, he 
may regard the occasion as an opportunity for setting forth his own 
religious principles. So that one of our congregations may have 
in turn the Baptist minister explaining the foolishness of infant 
baptism, the Presbyterian demonstrating the novelty of Episcopacy, 
the Quaker shewing the uselessness of all Sacraments, the Uni- 
tarian emptying the Scriptures of all witnesses to the divinity of 
Christ and the Universalist comforting the bewildered Episcopalian 
with the assurance that, however great may be his confusion now, 
he has at least nothing to fear beyond the grave. And if the invited 
minister should think well to deliver his own peculiar message we 
shall have no cause for complaint. We certainly could not expect 
that he would be so lacking in self-respect as for the time to divest 
himself of his denominational office and principles, and to play the 
part of an Episcopalian clergyman. Moreover was it not avowed 
in the General Convention, that the purpose of the canon was to 
give our people the opportunity of hearing the words of instruction 
and exhortation of these ministers, through whom the Spirit of 
God is supposed to speak to the world? Bishop Doane leaves us in 
doubt on this point: the canon “‘ does mean that there are men not 
in our Orders, not authorized in any technical sense to officiate 
in our churches, who have a message to deliver, a message from God 
which our people need to hear, and can now, without any apparent 
violation of our canon law or any interference with the teaching of 
the preface of the ordinal.” +* Imagine Augustine thinking that a 
Donatist could have a message from God for the people of Hippo; 
or Athanasius admitting a Semi-Arian to one of the pulpits of Alex- 
andria; or Saint John asking a Gnostic to say some word of exhorta- 
tion; or our blessed Lord inviting a Samaritan Rabbi to expound 
some precept of the law in a Jewish synagogue! 

What sort of conclusions is the plain honest man going to draw 
after he has come to understand this “‘ open pulpit ” canon, and has 
seen its practical operations? He will surely conclude, notwith- 
standing all the efforts of a few Episcopal clergymen to explain away 
the canon, that the Episcopal Church herself does not regard the 
clergy as having any message to deliver to him other than that 
which the Protestant ministers generally can deliver quite as well; 
that the average teaching of the denominations is all that is to be 
believed; and that the ministerial status of our clergy is on precisely 
the same level as that of the Presbyterian or Methodist Church. 


17 The Churchman, 30 Nov., 1907. 
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He will conclude still further that if the Protestant minister may 
instruct and edify him in the Episcopal Church, the edification will 
be no less if he attends the minister’s ministrations in the Presby- 
terian, Unitarian or other church, or if he permanently attaches 
himself to the sect which the minister represents. Why not? It 
will be useless to try to retain the man in the Episcopal Church 
by gravely drawing distinctions between the prophetical and priestly 
functions. All that his common sense will sweep away as so such 
verbal nonsense. And he will tell you plainly that, whatsoever 
may be the theories of this or that little group of High Church- 
men, it has become perfectly plain to him that those theories are not 
endorsed by the Episcopal Church, that she really regards the sec- 
tarian preacher as truly a minister of the Word as she does her own 
clergy; and that she evidently takes it for granted that the faith 
which she holds is precisely the same as that which is professed by 
the Protestant denominations. For does she not admit these min- 
isters to her pulpits as public teachers to her children, and that, too, 
with the Bishop’s license which a special canon authorizes him to 
grant? And has she not by her cordial thanksgiving for the dec- 
laration of the Shanghai Conference identified herself with the chil- 
dren of the Reformation as her true kith and kin? 

These conclusions of the laity are inevitable as soon as the sig- 
nificance of the canon is understood. And the time is not far dis- 
tant, if the canon be not speedily repealed, when the High Church- 
man, who still preaches Apostolic Succession, and undertakes to 
draw distinctions between the ministerial status of the clergy of 
the Episcopal Church and those of the Presbyterian or Methodist 
Church, will be the laughing stock of both Protestant and Roman 
Catholics as a man altogether lacking in logical sense. Already the 
logical plight created by the canon is appreciated not only by the 
fautors of the open pulpit, but also by the High Churchmen who 
are honestly facing facts, and are not trying to hide from them- 
selves the real situation. And that situation is for us High Church- 
men painful and humiliating, and is not one in which any of us 
would willingly have placed ourselves. 

Of course, for a while, in order to allay the fears of the High 
Churchmen, it will be said—but so that the invited minister shall 
not hear us—that we only regard the Protestant minister as a 
prophet, and that it is as such that we invite him into our pulpits, 
but that we do not recognize him as possessing any sacramental 
authority whatever. Afterwards, when the simple High Church- 
men have been lulled into sleep by this kind of soothing com- 
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fort, or their ears have become accustomed to hearing of the Meth- 
odist minister preaching in this Episcopal Church, the Baptist min- 
ister in that one, and the Unitarian in some other one, so that all 
their churchly feeling has been reduced to insensibility, every sub- 
terfuge will be thrown aside, and the equality of the non-Episco- 
palian ministers with our clergy will be boldly assumed and prac- 
tically acted upon. The logical terminus ad quem of the Open 
Pulpit movement, as was said on the floor of the House of Deputies, 
is practically “ to abolish the Apostolic Succession ” with all that it 
implies. Indeed already, as the Bishop of Michigan City has ob- 
served, among the Protestant bodies ‘‘ the notion prevails that ulti- 
mately, for the sake of unity, the Episcopal Church will surrender 
one after another of its pet ideas and in proper language go over 
to the Protestant position in all their matters. I am not prepared,” 
adds the Bishop, “‘ to take the first step in this course of progressive 
apostacy.” 78 

Throughout the whole history of the Episcopal Church, never 
was there such a condition of affairs as now confronts us. Our 
supply of clergy is diminishing at an appalling rate, and our moral 
influence is waning in places where once it was strongest. And 
now, instead of all this bringing us to our knees in penitence, we 
think to save the day by inaugurating some sort of alliance with 
the Protestant denominations. Vain hope! The Episcopal Church 
is but lowering herself in the eyes of those she desires to win, destroy- 
ing her raison d’etre before the world, and distressing the hearts 
and paralyzing the hands of her most faithful children. Already 
a situation has been created by the enactment of the “‘ Open Pulpit ” 
canon of the most serious import, and the Bishops, who are the 
ones chiefly responsible for the measure, need to give heed, if it is 
not now too late to the reported warning of the venerable Dr. 
Hodges of Baltimore, that this ‘‘ Open Pulpit ” provision in its out- 
come “would be the most disastrous and would shake the fealty 
of many members of the Church.” ?° 

There are a few men who are thinking to gloss over the whole 
matter and to save the day, by blandly assuring the distressed laity 
that the canon is entirely restrictive and so unobjectionable. How 
anyone can bring himself to suppose that the wording, “ Nothing 
herein shall be so construed as . . . to prevent the Bishop,” etc., 
indicates restrictive legislation, is hard to imagine. ‘So far as I 


18 Address of the Rt. Rev. John Hazen White to his Convention. 
19 The Times-Despatch, Richmond, 20 Oct., 1907. 
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can recall,” says one of the deputies from Pennsylvania, “no such 
idea was hinted at in the debate.” If, however, these men really 
believe that the canon is restrictive, they owe it to themselves, and 
they owe it as a duty to the Episcopal Church, that they at once 
inaugurate legal proceedings which will demonstrate the legality 
of their interpretations, and bring to an end the practical use the 
Bishops are now making of the canon. I do not believe that they 
will venture upon any such course, or that they have any desire to 
subject their curious interpretations to a serious legal test. Whether 
we like it, or whether we do not like it, the “open pulpit ” in the 
Episcopal Church is a fact patent to the world. And, say what we 
will, we shall not in the end be able to hide its practical application 
or its theological significance from any one within or without the 
Episcopal Church. Its principles are now in active operation and 
are bound to work themselves out to their logical and inevitable 
conclusion before the eyes of all men. 


20 Mr. Francis A. Lewis in The Living Church, 7 Dec., 1907. 
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The tract entitled “The Future of the Catholic Movement in the Episcopal 
Church ” was first published as the final number of the parish paper Our Visitor, 
which was distributed to the worshipers of St. Elizabeth’s Church as they left 
the building after the last services conducted under the rectorship of William 
McGarvey. It was afterwards reproduced in tract form with several paragraphs 
added after the words “which no power can any longer hold it back”. Fol- 
lowing this first edition there were other matters of parochial interest, which, 
for the sake of convenience, will be added in this reproduction after the full final 
form of the second edition. 


THE FUTURE OF THE CATHOLIC MovEMENT 
IN THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


In the short time which has elapsed since the General Conven- 
tion enacted the open-pulpit canon, we have had abundant illus- 
tration of the legal possibilities of that canon, and of the signifi- 
cance of its underlying principles. Representatives of the chief 
Protestant bodies, including the Unitarians, have been admitted to 
pulpits of the Episcopal Church, and authorized to teach and in- 
struct the people. To no man possessed of ordinary common sense 
and not closing his eyes to patent facts, can there any longer be 
the shadow of a doubt as to the meaning of this epoch-making 
canon, or as to the probability of the fullest possible use being made 
of it. 


THE FUTURE ATTITUDE OF THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


What, it is now being asked, is to be the future attitude of the 
Episcopal Church, under operations of this very wide and far-reach- 
ing canon? The provision for the open pulpit was enacted osten- 
sibly in the interests of Church unity. The suggestion seems to 
have originated with the Presbyterians, who had demanded it of 
the Episcopal Church as a sine qua non prior to their entering upon 
any formal negotiations looking toward union. The Episcopal 
Church has now obediently opened her pulpits at their bidding. 
One of the lines of apology by which it is being sought to recon- 
cile Episcopalians to the open pulpit is the consideration that after 


1 See the Journal of the Convention of 1895, pp. 598, 607, 609, 610. 
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the non-Episcopalian ministers have been invited with sufficient 
frequency into Episcopal pulpits, they will be so flattered, and will 
become so enamored of the ways of the Episcopal Church that they 
will desire to receive the laying-on of her hands and to abide in 
her tents forever. But these ministers are not fools. It is very 
likely that having secured the concession of the open pulpit, they 
will demand still further concessions from the Episcopal Church 
before they cast in their lot with her. Since she allows them to 
teach from her pulpits without ordination, and to receive the sac- 
rament without submitting to confirmation, may she not in time 
be induced to allow them to stand at her altars without their being 
subjected to the laying on of her hands? Moreover, there are many 
things yet remaining in the Episcopal Church which are rather 
obsolete, judged from a modern Protestant standpoint. Ought she 
not to be willing to lay aside all these features if she is really in 
earnest about Christian unity? Bishop Doane foresees the possi- 
bility of such demands being made, and adopting the words of 
Bishop Brent, has hastened to hold out to the Protestant world the 
assurance that the Episcopal Church is only at the beginning of 
the work of adapting herself to the Protestant bodies about her, 
and that she is prepared to make other and greater concessions for 
the sake of winning the fellowship of the Protestant Churches: 
“My hope is that the development of this temper will lead us by 
degrees to natural fellowship, culminating first in Federal, and then, 
as ‘ State rights’ gradually fade, into organic union. Christianity 
is still very young, the youngest but one of all the great religions, 
and I am looking centuries ahead of to-day. Even if we were 
more sure than the surest of us can be of our denominational con- 
tentions, we could not make them a just ground for separation. 
Indeed, the more certain we are of our position, the more readily 
can we afford to occupy every inch of common standing ground in 
sight. This is not lapsing into Protestantism, but rising to the full 
stature of Catholicity. If we have the truth, it will abide secure 
and win the day; if not, happy shall we be to lose that which appears 
to be what it is not.”’* These words would certainly be endorsed 
by very many of the other bishops. And it was doubtlessly this 
attitude of mind in the bishops which made possible the enactment 
of the open-pulpit canon, without so much as one bishop casting 
a vote against it. 


2 The Churchman, 30 Nov., 1907. 
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In such an utterance one catches no note of the certitude of 
divine faith, or of any conviction as to the existence of a definite 
body of revealed truth. What to-day appears to these bishops as 
plausible, they may to-morrow discover to be but a prejudice which 
they will lightly discard at the bidding of the popular voice. What 
a prospect of future doctrinal modification is thus opened up for 
Episcopalians! Have we any assurance that there will be in time 
any one principle of divine revelation which the Episcopal Church 
will regard as certain and unchangeable, and an indispensable con- 
dition of admission to her pulpits and altars? 

The same attitude of mind found expression in the endorsement 
of the declaration of the Shanghai Conference. Here was a meet- 
ing of Protestant missionaries of every name which was held in 
China. Some sort of a ‘‘ Chinese Church ” was formed, and the 
missionaries agreed in declaring that they were one body, although 
they did “‘ not adopt any creed as the basis of Church unity.” This 
declaration the two Houses of General Convention, sitting in joint 
- session, by a resolution recognized “‘ with gratitude to God, and 
with cordial acknowledgement of its truly Catholic spirit.” No 
one bishop dissented from this resolution. In this endorsement of 
the declaration of the Shanghai Conference we have a very plain 
intimation as to how far the Episcopal Church is prepared to go 
in making concessions in order to be at one with those to whom 
she has opened her pulpits. It is unquestionably true that she “ has 
taken a stand plain and unmistakable on the question of the reunion 
of Christendom.” * By the proposed preamble, by the endorsement 
of the declaration of the Shanghai Conference, and by the open- 
pulpit canon, the Episcopal Church has turned away her face from 
the Churches of the Apostolic Succession to the Churches of modern 
Protestant thought, and with them she will walk from henceforth 
hand in hand. 


THE EFFECT UPON THE CATHOLIC MOVEMENT 


Considering the fraternal drawing of the Episcopal Church toward 
Protestantism, and considering the forming influence which the 
practices under the open-pulpit canon will be constantly exercising 
upon the general mind of Episcopalians, what is to be the future 
of the Tractarian or High Church Movement? That movement 
was only made possible because of the assumption that the Church 
of England claimed to be, through the possession of Apostolic Suc- 


3 The Churchman, 30 Nov., 1907. 
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cession, not only the administrator of Sacraments, but also the 
divinely-appoir:ted guardian and teacher of the faith for the English- 
speaking people. This assumption was the mainspring of the whole 
Movement and its sustaining life. But now, how is it possible for 
any man to go on assuming that the Episcopal Church makes any 
such excusive claim? It is useless us to close our eyes to facts. 
The open-pulpit canon is the clear and unmistakable answer of the 
Episcopal Church to the Catholic Movement. And it is an answer 
given in the most effective way possible, for it is a piece of enabling 
legislation which authorizes a practice which is the most complete 
rejection of all the theories of High Churchmen and of the root 
principle of Catholicism that could well be conceived. Heretofore 
the legislation directed against the Catholic party, as, for example, 
the Ritual Canon of 1874, has been negative. It forbade this and 
that. The High Churchmen met this legislation by declaring that 
it was unconstitutional, and then paid no further heed to it, and 
so they succeeded in nullifying it. But the amendment to Canon 
19 is of a totally different character. It lays no prohibition of any 
kind upon High Churchmen. It simply introduces a principle of 
death, by enabling those who are opposed to the Catholic Move- 
ment to use measures which are the complete stultification of that 
Movement, and which in the end must result in blighting and root- 
ing it up altogether, and in rendering the soil of the Episcopal 
Church forever incapable of giving nurture to any such Movement 
in the future. High Churchmen may cry out that the canon is 
unconstitutional; they may try to minimize it and explain it away, 
but they cannot lift a finger to restrain its destructive operations. 
And, say what they will, they cannot hide its significance from the 
world. 


THE POSITION OF HIGH CHURCHMEN 


To the doctrine and discipline of this open-pulpit canon every 
clergyman is committed by virtue of his promise of conformity to 
the doctrine and discipline of the Episcopal Church. This is the 
inconsistent and humiliating position in which every High Church- 
man who holds the Catholic doctrine of holy order finds himself 
at the present moment, and as long as he accepts that position he 
is committed to its principles. It avails nothing as a refuge to 
say that the canon is unconstitutional. So was the Arian heresy, so 
has been every heresy which has risen up in the Church; they were 
all contrary to the constitution of divine revelation. But that fact 
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did not excuse the episcopal enactors of unorthodox formulae from 
the charge of heresy, nor did it excuse those who remained in com- 
munion with them from being partakers in their evil deeds. The 
grave significance of this canon cannot be hidden. It makes 
possible the admission of heretics, even Arians, into the pulpits of 
churches dedicated to the worship of Jesus as God. And that legal 
possibility has been realized, and deniers of the divinity of our ador- 
able Redeemer have been allowed to teach in Episcopal Churches. 
In such a state of affairs, what is the duty of the High Church 
clergyman who desires to be honest in observing the engagements 
made by him as conditions of his ministering in the Episcopal 
Church, and at the same time to be loyal to his Lord and Master? 
He has but one course before him as an honest and a believing man. 
That is, to withdraw from the communion of the bishops, who by 
their active votes or by their silent acquiescence were responsible 
for the enactment of the open-pulpit canon. 


THE QUESTION REFORE CANDIDATES FOR ORDERS 


How grave is the question which this open-pulpit canon presents 
to the Candidate for Orders who is looking forward to his ordi- 
nation as admitting him to the exercise of the Catholic priesthood. 
Surely as he considers the significance of this enactment, he will be 
constrained to pause and ask himself the question, ‘‘ Shall I do wisely 
in allowing myself to receive the Orders of the Episcopal Church? 
I want to be in very truth a Catholic Priest in authority to teach 
as well as in power to administer sacraments. But I am now being 
told that the prophetical or teaching office is not conferred by ordi- 
nation, and-that the non-Episcopal minister may be as much a min- 
ister of the Word as the one episcopally ordained. If I now enter 
the ministry of the Episcopal Church I shall by my promise of 
conformity be committed to the doctrinal principle implied in this 
canon 19—a principle, which, judged by Catholic theology, I know 
to be absolutely false. Do I want to place myself in such an am- 
biguous position where I shall be holding one theory of the Church 
and ministry, while the Church I represent is acting upon a totally 
different theory? More than that, can I with a good conscience 
place myself in such a false position? Does not loyalty to revealed 
truth forbid my going on?” Questions like these must present 
themselves to every thoughtful and conscientious ordinand. And 
already these questions are being answered in several instances by 
the Candidate refusing to proceed further towards ordination. 
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THE EFFECT UPON THE RELIGIOUS LIFE 


With the drying up of the supply of High Church Candidates 
for the ministry must come the gradual extinction or radical trans- 
formation of the churches which at present teach more or less of 
the Catholic system. But more serious than this will be the effect 
upon those communities of women who observe the Religion Life 
in the Episcopal Church. They are necessarily dependent for their 
existence upon the guidance of the clergy who are in intelligent 
sympathy with the Religious Life, and the number of such Epis- 
copal clergymen has always been very small. And when it comes 
to pass that there is an entire absence of such guidance and over- 
sight, these communities will soon lose everything of a distinctively 
Religious character, and settle down into little families of ladies 
living together for philanthropic purposes. So will evaporate what 
has been the spiritual salt which has preserved the principle of 
supernaturalism in the Episcopal Church. And a so-called Relig- 
ious community, which has nothing left but a picturesque habit 
and external activities, will not long cumber the ground. 

It is impossible to imagine that any intelligent woman, who 
understands the bearing of present conditions in the Episcopal 
Church, will for a moment think of committing her future to any 
of its Religion societies. And grave indeed is the responsibility 
of the Bishop, Chaplain or Superior who allows any women in her 
simplicity and ignorance to bind herself by vows to a system of 
life which the Episcopal Church has never recognized, for the con- 
tinued existence of which she has never cared, and which is now 
doomed within her borders. 


THE QUESTION BEFORE THE LAITY 


What possible hope can there be of any further growth of the 
Catholic Movement among the laity? Where will be found the 
layman of any intelligence who is going to accept the principles of 
the Movement when his common sense will show him that those 
principles have not behind them the authority of the Episcopal 
Church? Just as soon as the significance of canon 19 is fully 
understood by people, the position of those who teach that the 
Church is the possessor of a divine deposit of truth, that by ordi- 
nation the clergy are made Ministers of the Word and the sole dis- 
pensers of God’s truth, will be thoroughly descredited, and it will 
become impossible to induce any sane man to attach himself to the 
Episcopal Church on the supposition that she stands for any such 
doctrines. 
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And what possible outlook can there be for the spiritual life of 
the layman who has learned more or less of the devotional life of 
the Catholic religion? There are only a few churches here and 
there where he has now the opportunities of putting in practice the 
religion which he has learned. But the number of these churches 
from now on will be steadily decreasing, simply from lack of clergy 
with the knowledge and zeal necessary to carry on. And if the 
High Church layman has children, whom he desires reared in the 
observances of the Catholic religion, will he care to leave them in 
the keeping of the Episcopal Church now that she has opened her 
pulpits to every species of religious teacher? What assurance can 
he have as to the character of the preacher who may be set in the 
pulpit to instruct his children? They may be delivered over to the 
exhortations of a preacher who scoffs at all sacramental doctrine, 
or who may even deny that holy Name by which we are called. 
The result will be, that the Catholic teaching in which the parent 
has trained its children will be neutralized, and in time altogether 
effaced from their minds. And the parent will have the grief of 
seeing his children living in disregard of these principles and prac- 
tices which might have been the safeguards of their souls. Can any 
devout father or mother, who believes that a steadfast faith in 
the doctrine of divine revelation is necessary to salvation, contem- 
plate the possibilities of the open-pulpit for his or her children with- 
out the most serious concern? 


THE OPEN PULPIT AN EXPRESSION OF THE REAL MIND OF THE 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


He is a foolish man who closes his eyes to facts, however dis- 
agreeable and painful they may be. The enactment of the open- 
pulpit canon, which was the work of the House of Bishops, was 
the death knell of the Catholic Movement. The signs of the ulti- 
mate cessation of the Movement are written large on every hand, 
and may be read by all who are willing to open their eyes. No 
one appreciates this more than those whose far-seeing statesmanship 
secured the passage of the canon. Soon after the adjournment of 
the General Convention the influential laity of more than one High 
Church parish gave their rectors to understand that the Catholic 
Movement had had its day and that reformation must now 
begin. It is a reformation that will not rest satisfied with the doff- 
ing of a biretta. It will insist upon going down to the skirts of 
the clothing. It will tune the pulpit, and hush therein the call to 
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penance and the claims of sacerdotal authority. In due time, how- 
ever slowly, it will eliminate everything which may offend the sus- 
ceptibilities of Protestants, for whose companionship the Episcopal 
Church is so earnestly stretching out her arms. 

This disposition to turn to the Protestant bodies, and to make 
common cause with them, is not confined to the Episcopal Church 
in this country. Throughout the world, wherever Anglicanism is 
found, the same tendency is manifesting itself. In England, in 
Canada, in Australia, as well as in the United States, it is toward the 
Churches of the Reformation that the Episcopal Church is every- 
where turning her face. At first it seemed that this was the result 
of the ascendency of a new and foreign principle within Angli- 
canism; that Broad Churchism had simply by the force of worldly 
influence captured the Episcopal Church and was committing her 
to a line of action contrary to her essential life. A careful reading 
of history, and the consideration of the whole phenomenon of the 
Anglican communion will convince the thoughtful student that this 
is not so. The Episcopal Church in moving towards the other 
Protestant Churches is but instinctively surrendering herself to the 
logical current of her own real life. That life has long been pent 
up behind the dykes of High Church theories. But these theories 
are giving way one by one before the pressure of an energy im- 
patient to be free. And before very long Anglicanism will be 
rushing onward to the end to which its origin predestinated it, and 
from which no power can any longer hold it back. 


(Now follows what was added in the second edition.) 


THE REAL PURPOSE OF THE CATHOLIC MOVEMENT 


Has then the Catholic Movement been without a purpose? Have 
all the prayers, and tears, and sacrifices been in vain, and as water 
poured out upon the earth? Most certainly not. Nothing which 
is done in God’s name and for the advancement of His glory can 
ever be in vain. It all contributes to the working out of the final 
purpose of divine will. But that purpose may be misunderstood or 
be entirely hidden from our eyes. Ofttimes we work on in the 
darkness, with no glimpse of the ultimate object which God has in 
view in making use of our efforts. So it was in the case of the 
Apostles. They accepted the heavenly calling and surrendered their 
all at the bidding of Christ. But they conceived that the end for 
which, with their Divine Master, they were labouring was that the 
kingdom might again be restored to Israel. Such, however, was not 
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the purpose of Him whom they served. His aim was to merge 
Israel into the world-wide kingdom of the Catholic Church. 
Israel’s glory was never to be restored. How overwhelming was 
the disappointment of the disciples when the crisis of Maunday 
Thursday and Good Friday made it clear to them that the hope 
which they had cherished would never be realized! It looked as 
if the movement which Christ had inaugurated had ignominiously 
failed. Failed indeed had all the dreams of racial pride and exclu- 
siveness. But the purpose of God, which was that He might gather 
together into one the nations which were scattered abroad, had not 
failed. Through the grave of earthly sorrow and disappointment 
those who were redeemed from rejected Israel passed into the new 
kingdom of the Catholic Church, where there is neither Jew, nor 
Greek, nor any other nation. 

How like all this is the Catholic movement in the Church of 
England. Those who have been identified with it have dreamed 
that it would result in the restitution of the ancient glory and 
beauty which was the Church of England’s before she fell away 
from the faith which once was hers. In times of apparent success 
and of temporary quiescence of the Protestant spirit we thought 
that our expectations would be realized, and the Episcopal Church 
would accept the whole cycle of Catholic faith and practice. Again 
and again we seemed on the eve of triumph, and, like the disciples 
of old, we asked: ‘“‘ Lord, wilt Thou not at this time restore again 
the kingdom of Israel?’ Again and again God tried to show us 
that such was not His purpose. The gift of permanency has never 
been bestowed upon any work of the Catholic party in the Episcopal 
Church. The land is dotted over with churches and institutions 
for which High Churchmen have toiled with unsurpassed heroism, 
and for which they have even laid down their lives. But when 
these men have gone their work was brought to an end, the souls 
they had gathered together scattered and left without a shepherd, 
and the material fabric which they had so laboriously reared was 
turned over into the hands of those who cared nothing for the prin- 
ciples which the building had been designed to perpetuate. The 
same fate awaits every parish and institution which still remains in 
the hands of the Catholic party. They are all built on sand; not one 
of them has in it the pledge of continuance. And no one under- 
stands this better than those who at present are vainly trying to 
maintain in them the semblance of life, while all the time they know 
in their hearts that it is only a question of time when they must 
hand over their works to the authorities of the Episcopal Church. 
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And that means that the principles and practices of the Catholic 
party will be brought to an end, and the labours of years given to 
the winds. So by manifold disappointments and defeats God has 
tried, and is still trying, to make High Churchmen hear His voice, 
saying to them: “ This is not your rest,” and to lift up their eyes to 
the vision of that kingdom whose bounds are the uttermost parts of 
the earth. At length God’s grace has demonstrated to those who 
have eyes to see that it was never the purpose of God to make the 
Episcopal Church as a body what we would fain have her to be. It 
is clear now that the Catholic movement was not the rehabilitation 
of the Church of England, but was the breath of the Spirit of God 
breathing upon individual Anglicans and carrying them onward, 
little by little, to the time when they should be ready to be gathered 
into the kingdom of the Catholic Church. 

And now that divine breath has brought those who have been 
yielding themselves to its influence so far that they are standing 
before the City of God. At the gate of this City stands Peter, 
living on still in his successor, to whom the Lord gave the charge, 
‘* Feed my lambs,” ‘“‘ Feed my sheep.” And through him the Good 
Shepherd speaks in accents of divine compassion. ‘‘ Come unto me 
all ye that labor and are heavy laden,” “Come for all things are 
now ready.” Multitudes are hearing the voice of Jesus. Multi- 
tudes are in the valley of decision. And in every land are the 
souls who, obedient to the heavenly calling, are braving the world’s 
scorn and penitently passing into the one fold of the holy Roman 
Church, and therein are finding certitude, the peace and joy which 
they sought for in vain outside the City of God. 

But great is the distress of others whom God’s grace has brought 
so near the door of the sheepfold, who are hearing the voice of the 
Good Shepherd, who are feeling the drawings of His grace. Sub- 
mission to Rome is not what they have conceived to be the purpose 
of the Catholic movement. Like the disciples of old, they have 
had dreams of their own as to what should be the ultimate outcome 
of the workings of God’s grace in the Episcopal Church, and those 
dreams they have been loath to give up. The Spirit of God is 
constraining them with the bands of love to enter the city, and yet 
they stand still and will not go in. The thought of giving up 
their preconceived notions, of laying down their wills, of taking 
the lowest place, of sacrificing friends or worldly gain holds them 
back from obediently submitting to him to whom the Lord has given 
the keys of His kingdom. Some of them would fain parley with 
Peter, and are asking for this or that concession, and that their 
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pride may be respected in this or that particular, so that their heads 
may not be bowed too low as they pass through the gate of the City. 
But to all such there comes the voice of stern warning, ‘* Whosoever 
shall not receive the kingdom of God as a little child shall not 
enter into it.” 

No doubt there were those who had long followed our Lord, but 
who, rather than accept the revelation of Good Friday and be 
identified with the reproach of Christ, went back and identified 
themselves with apostate Israel, and so forfeited the place in the 
Catholic Church which might have been theirs. So now there are 
men and women whom God’s grace has brought to see the emptiness 
of Protestantism, that Anglicanism is but a house built upon sand, 
and that the one Church of the Living God is the Catholic and 
Roman Church, and yet who, rather than pass under the discipline 
of the cross, are turning back from the open door which the love 
of God has set before them. With manifest excuses they are striv- 
ing to salve their wounded consciences; but they are excuses which 
bring them no peace now, and which they know in their hearts will 
not stand the test of eternal judgment. 

May the divine spirit open the eye of all Anglicans to see the 
real purpose of the Catholic movement. And may those whom 
God in his mercy and goodness is now leading to the door of the 
one sheepfold have the fortitude to enter therein, so that they may 
not be of the children who draw back to eternal loss, but of them 
that in the simplicity of faith believe to the saving of the soul.‘ 

In the parish magazine ‘“‘ Our Visitor ” of Easter 1908, and fol- 
lowing the first form of the above tract, therein printed, the fol- 
lowing pathetic notes were appended: 


Tue YEARS THAT ARE Past 
In Saint Elizabeth’s. 


The work of Saint Elizabeth’s was inaugurated in 1888. The 
dedication to “ Saint Elizabeth ”, the mother of Saint John Baptist, 
was suggested by the Christian name of the first benefactor, whose 
memory it was intended to perpetuate. 

During the first four years of parochial life no little economy 
was exercised, both in the amount of doctrine publickly taught and 
in the terms of its expression. There was in the parish buildings 
(no church had yet been built) but one altar, on which was a 


4 The addition to this tract was written some time after the departure from 
St. Elizabeth’s and was provoked by the storm of vituperation aroused. 
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plain cross and two vases. ‘There were no lights or vestments, and 
the mode of rendering the service did not differ markedly from that 
observed in the average Episcopal Church. Indeed, there was noth- 
ing that could offend the eye or ear of a Protestant and deter him 
from attaching himself to the parish. 

But with the advent of the Rev. M. L. Cowl ® in 1892 the parish 
by the character of its services, by its open teaching and by its devo- 
tional practices, took its place definitely as an ‘“‘extreme” or 
“ Catholic ” parish. He was soon joined by the Rev. W. L. Hay- 
ward, and in 1896 the Rev. W. McGarvey was made Rector, the 
other two clergymen still continuing on the parochial staff. The 
same line of conduct in teaching and worship was maintained and 
developed; so that the present mode of administering the parish has 
continued since 1892, when the Rev. M. L. Cowl became the Rector. 

Until 1898 there was no church building. The parish hall served 
for church services, school gatherings and parochial meetings of all 
kinds. By the generous gifts of the parishioners, and with the help 
of many outside the parish, the present church was erected. In 
course of time the altars and reredoses were set up, proper orna- 
ments purchased, an organ secured, and all the present furnishings 
put in place. The amount of labor all this involved can only be 
adequately appreciated by those who during all these years have 
so self-denyingly labored to make Saint Elizabeth’s what it is... . 

The spiritual work accomplished during the past fifteen years 
can only be estimated in the light of eternity. But the clergy can 
look back with confidence to the signal manifestations of blessing 
upon their ministrations. They remember the many who have been 
brought to the acknowledgement of the truth, to the laver of re- 
generation, and to repentance and amendment of life. They re- 
member too, the many who have departed this life in faith and 
contrition of heart. It is the remembrance of such fruits that is 
now their joy .and crown of rejoicing. 

The financial support of the parish has always been a constant 
strain and an ever-present source of anxiety. We have had no- 
endowments, no persons of wealth were ever attached to the parish, 
and, with the exception of the gifts received from one person, no 
one outside the parish ever contributed directly to the current ex- 
penses of Saint Elizabeth’s. So that each year it was the same story. 
All the offerings from all sources put together were not sufficient 
by several hundred dollars to meet the normal expenses of the parish. 


5 This means the advent of Cowl as rector—he had assisted from the beginning. 
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We were, however, a self-supporting parish. But Saint Elizabeth’s was 
only self-supporting because the clergy assumed all pecuniary respon- 
sibility and made good the deficit each year. The stipend allotted 
to the clergy has been $1500 a year. Of this amount they have 
returned as a donation $360 each year until the present year, leaving 
$1140 as the actual amount annually received from the parish. 
This, of course, was not sufficient to support them and to maintain 
the clergy house. It was necessary, therefore, that they should do 
outside work of some kind or other. This they did, and by the 
means thus secured they not only maintained themselves, but were 
enabled to contribute, as an additional offering an average of $800 
a year to the parish. More than this, all gifts given to them per- 
sonally went in one way or another towards the upbuilding of the 
parish. Without all this the work of Saint Elizabeth’s could not 
have gone on. Had the three clergymen, who were engaged in 
the parochial work, been receiving the stipend which might have 
been theirs by their individually accepting remunerative fields of 
labor, and had they kept for themselves the money they earned by 
literary and other work, they would together have received at the 
lowest computation over fifty thousand dollars during the eleven 
years and a half in which they have lived in community. This, 
however, they gladly contributed to the Protestant Episcopal Church 
through their work in Saint Elizabeth’s. 

In all things they certainly have kept themselves from being bur- 
densome to the Episcopal Church. And wherefore? Because they 
loved her not? God knoweth. Had they not loved her, had they 
not trusted her, they would not have given the best years of their 
life to toil without earthly remuneration in her service. The open- 
pulpit canon has demonstrated that their estimate of the Episcopal 
Church was a mistaken one, and that their love and trust were 
misplaced. Yet they have no regrets for what they have done dur- 
ing the years that are past. It was all done in good faith and with 
a desire for the divine glory. And they doubt not that God, Who 
takes note of the least service done in His name, will surely not 
forget their labors of love. 


FAREWELL 
To the Parishioners of Saint Elizabeth’s. 


Dear Friends: 


For many years we have gone in and out amongst you as your 
friends. You have been very dear to our hearts, and willingly 
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would we still remain with you, and for your sakes spend and be 
spent until death should call us away. But obedience to the holy 
will of God bids us now to lay down our office and to say to you 
farewell. 

It is due to you that we should tell you plainly why we are leav- 
ing you and going forth to begin our lives anew. When we were 
ordained we were persuaded that the Catholic religion in its fullness 
was the faith of the Episcopal Church. Animated by this persua- 
sion we gave ourselves freely to her ministry, and would gladly have 
laid down our lives in her service. Misgivings with regard to the 
legitimacy of our position were first aroused when certain of the 
bishops a year or two ago began to invite non-Episcopal ministers 
into the pulpits. Such action was not, of course, the action of the 
Episcopal Church, although its proceeding from bishops gave it a 
serious import. But when the whole House of Bishops, without a 
dissenting vote, endorsed this practice by incorporating into the 
discipline of the Episcopal Church explicit provision for an open 
pulpit, it was manifest that either the non-Episcopal ministers had 
already the same ministerial status as Ministers of the Word with 
those ordained by bishops of the Episcopal Church, or that the 
Episcopal Church had by her enactment of the open-pulpit canon 
seriously compromised the doctrine of Holy Order which we had 
supposed that she held in its integrity. Had such a canon been 
enacted prior to our ordination our consciences would never for a 
moment have allowed us to receive ordination in the Episcopal 
Church. And now that the canon was enacted, it was plain that 
we must as honest men reconsider our whole position. We set a 
time for prayer and thought that we might know God’s will and 
might do nothing hastily. 

That time has now expired. And it has been made abundantly 
‘clear to us that the Episcopal Church, in making possible the ad- 
mission of all sorts of Protestant ministers as teachers of her people, 
has rightly interpreted her own essential spirit. By the enactment 
of the open-pulpit canon she has given expression to her real mind 
and attitude toward Protestantism and its ministers, and has put 
aside the theories of the ministry which modern High Churchmen 
have supposed to be hers, and with which they have unwittingly 
hidden her real character from their eyes. She now stands forth 
before the world in the character which belongs to her, and by 
which she desires to be known. She is, as she calls herself, as in 
the last general convention she has demonstrated herself to be, and 
as most of her members regard her, a Protestant Church. 
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Knowing now the true character of the Episcopal Church, and 
still convinced of the truth of the Catholic religion, there is but one 
course open to us as honest men: we must relinquish the charge of 
Saint Elizabeth’s, and lay down altogether the ministry of the Epis- 
copal Church. This we have done. 

And now, to you to whom we have so long ministered and who 
are still dear to our hearts, we have but one last word as we bid 
you farewell. Set before yourselves the holy will of God as the one 
law to which you desire to be conformed. Lift up your hearts to 
Him who in creating you has given you a proof that he would have 
you attain to His glory, and let your prayer be, “Oh, send out 
Thy light and Thy truth, that they may lead me, and bring me 
to Thy holy will and to Thy dwelling.” That prayer, if offered 
in faith and in the spirit of obedience, will not go unanswered. 
In His light you shall see light. 

May we all so yield ourselves to the holy will of God that we 
may be counted worthy at the last to stand before the throne of 
His glory. Farewell. 


Lovingly yours in our blessed Lord, 


Witttiam McGarvey. 
Maurice L. Cow. 
WititiaM L. Haywarp. 
WiLttiam H. McCLe.ian. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE VESTRY 


At a meeting of the Vestry of Saint Elizabeth’s Church on Sun- 
day, May 3, the Rector presented his resignation, to take effect on 
May 10th. ‘Thereupon the following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted: 

““ Whereas the Rev. William McGarvey, D.D. has expressed his 
fixed determination to resign the rectorship of St. Elizabeth’s 
Church, we accept his resignation with sincere and unfeigned regret; 

“And be it resolved, That we place on record our deep appre- 
ciation of the disinterested devotion of Dr. McGarvey and his asso- 
ciates, of their self-sacrificing labors, and of their careful manage- 
ment of the material interests of the parish. 

‘© Above all we desire to express our healtfelt gratitude for the 
example of their lives and the instruction of their lips, and for their 
unwearied interest in the spiritual welfare of us all. 

“Their devoted labors have blessed the parish with prosperity 
each year they have been with us. And now in parting from them 
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we extend to them the expression of our loving regard, and we 
assure them that our prayers and best wishes will ever be with 
them. 

“And be it further resolved, that a copy of these resolutions be 
handed to the Rev. Dr. McGarvey, and also that they be published 
in the next issue of the parish paper.” 


RESOLUTION OF THE ACOLYTES 


At a meeting of the Acolytes of Saint Elizabeth’s the following 
resolution was adopted unanimously: 

“* Whereas we have heard with deep sorrow that the Rev. William 
McGarvey, the Rev. Maurice L. Cowl, the Rev. William L. Hay- 
ward, and the Rey. William H. McClellan have resigned Saint 
Elizabeth’s Church, therefore 

“Be it resolved, That we express to them our high esteem and 
affectionate regard as our dear friends. We shall always remember 
their many acts of kindness to us, and trust that they may ever 
remember us and still give us a share in their love and prayers.” 
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SERMON DELIVERED AT SOLEMN OBSEQUIES OF THE RT. REV. 
Msecr. Wm. I. McGarvey 


RECTOR OF THE CHURCH OF THE HOLY INFANCY 
SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PENNSYLVANIA 


6 March, 1924 


He made twelve that they should be with Him, and that He might 
send them out to preach. (St. Mark iii: 14.) 

When our Divine Lord came into this world, He entered it 
through the loving relationship of a human family, the Holy Fam- 
ily. When He began to lay the foundations of His Church, He 
did so through a human companionship. He chose twelve men as 
his constant companions. Thus it was that the closest human rela- 
tionships were consecrated to an eternal purpose. The Incarnation 
was an extension of that eternal love of the Blessed Trinity; and 
the Catholic Church is an extension of the Incarnation. With ever 
widening circles that relationship and that fellowship have come 
down through the ages to our times and exist amongst us in that 
organization known as the Catholic Church. 

The parish is a symbol as well as a unit of the whole. The whole 
Church in Heaven, in Purgatory and on earth has one Head in 
Christ. The visible Church militant has its visible head, the Pope. 
The diocese has its visible head, the Bishop; the parish has its pastor. 
The whole is a family, and the parts are families. And they are 
made to the image of the love of the Blessed Trinity, of which the 
purely human likeness is the relationship of parents and their off- 
spring. 

So, when a parish loses its pastor it is as though the father of the 
family had died. And no words can express the truth more clearly. 
You have lost your spiritual father. That he was such in fact as 
well as theory, you know full well. In the four years that he was 
amongst you, he endeared himself to you. Of your intimate 
knowledge of his varied interests, I need not speak. You know 
them better than I do. You will never forget the words that fell 
from his lips when he exercised that most important office of preach- 
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ing to you the Truth of the kingdom of God. The sight of his 
familiar figure at the altar will not fade from your memory. Of 
the loving interest that he had in his brother priests and co-opera- 
tors; in the Sisters of St. Joseph in the convent; in the school chil- 
dren; in the young men in Lehigh University; in ministrations to 
the sick and dying as well as to those who had to face the battle 
of life, I need not remind you. You will, however, expect me, 
rather, to speak of the career of Monsignor McGarvey before you 
knew him; for you are not in ignorance of the fact that the latter 
years that he spent with you were years of sickness when his life’s 
work was almost done, and when his closest friends had already 
seen the hand of death upon him. It is of the days when he was 
in the prime of life that I shall rather speak; and I know that you 
would wish me to speak thus, because in the Providence of God his 
life was of very far-reaching influence. 

From his youngest days Monsignor McGarvey had sought the 
companionship of the family of God. He grew up amongst those 
whose hearts had been fired with the hope of a return of the Ages 
of Faith. The Oxford movement started by Cardinal Newman 
some hundred years ago awoke the English-speaking world to a 
renewed interest in the kingdom of God, so often spoken of in the 
Gospels. Tired of the endless negations and divisions of Protestan- 
tism, they found in the Catholic Church the identity of that king- 
dom. ‘To membership in the Catholic Church they claimed a share. 
They argued that the succession of Bishops in the Episcopal Church 
had never been broken, and that no essential doctrine of the whole 
Church before the great disaster of the sixteenth century had been 
denied. All that was necessary, so they said, was to revive the use 
of Catholic practices. And so began that movement that has 
changed the whole appearance of the Anglican Church. Although 
some, like Newman himself, quickly saw the fallacy in this reason- 
ing, the majority accepted the movement as being of divine origin; 
and with an enthusiasm and devotion, almost without rival, gave 
themselves up to the work of deliberately destroying all traces of 
Protestantism in the Episcopal Church. They hoped also that the 
day would come when this Church would once more be restored to 
unity in a corporate capacity to the Chief See of Christendom, 
founded by St. Peter. It was in this circle of influence that Mon- 
signor McGarvey grew up. It was with the belief that he would be 
a true priest of the Catholic Church that he offered himself for 
the Episcopalian ministry. It was because he thought that the Epis- 
copal Church was of the household of the Faith that he drew to 
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himself those who started a religious order known as the Compan- 
ions of the Holy Saviour. It was with this conviction that he spent 
those years of his life, that others devote to pleasure, to the observ- 
ance of a hard and rigorous rule. 

Had I time I might tell you of the life at St. Elizabeth’s in the 
city of Philadelphia, where he and his companions spent so many 
years in preaching the doctrine of the kingdom of God. 

But Monsignor McGarvey was not merely the rector of an Epis- 
copal Church, and not only the head of a flourishing religious com- 
munity. He was much more. He became one of the most widely 
known authorities upon Anglicanism. Although of a very retiring 
and diffident disposition, a man altogether opposed to any kind of 
self-assertion, he became a leader of opinion. Anglicanism is made 
up of opinions. There are as many schools of thought as there are 
days in the year. With no supreme authority, it is the custom to 
defer to the opinions and ideas of those who are better known. In 
this way Monsignor McGarvey became, after the death of Dr. 
Percival, the leader of an American school of Anglicanism. This 
school had certain marked characteristics. It was, to begin with, 
intensely ‘ Anglican’; that is, it professed the most devoted obed- 
ience to anything that could be said to have ever been decided by 
Anglican authority. Whilst ritualists of various kinds were imitat- 
ing Roman and Greek customs, the McGarvey school held fast to 
Episcopalian modes of worship. One of the reasons for this was 
their spirit of obedience; and the other was the true love that they 
bore for their own Communion. It is no exaggeration to say that 
Monsignor McGarvey loved the Episcopal Church. He loved the 
Prayer Book, although he was conscious of its defects. He loved 
every word of it and he compiled one of the best editions of it, one 
that is still in wide use. He loved the English Bible, which he 
knew almost by heart. Few people have had such an intimate 
knowledge of the Bible as he. His sermons were full of the Bible. 
He loved the English hymns, many of them of Catholic origin. 
He loved the great leaders of the Oxford movement, many of whom 
he knew in their old age. If anyone in this country had a passion- 
ate sentimental attachment to the Episcopal Church, it was your 
late rector, Monsignor McGarvey. And of the history of that 
Church and of its institutions and of its ministers and Bishops, no 
one had a more intimate knowledge. By reason of his continual 
study of the history and the development of what is known as the 
Catholic revival, he became an authority amongst Episcopalians on 
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all questions that had to do with the doctrine of the Sacraments, 
with liturgy, with Canon Law and with the religious life. His 
pen was active in the defense of a Catholic interpretation of the 
Anglican formularies. He compiled one of the best books on lit- 
urgy- He wrote the constitution for the leading Episcopalian 
religious community. 

Why, then, did he leave the Episcopal Church? It has been 
stated that his reasons for leaving, and I see this repeated in the 
daily papers, were due to causes operative long before he actually 
became a Catholic. It has even been hinted that his eventual 
secession was part of a gradually developed conspiracy to destroy 
the very movement, to which he had devoted his life. Nothing can 
be farther from the truth. Immediately after he left the Epis- 
copal Church, he circulated a pamphlet in which gave his true 
reasons. He showed in that pamphlet that he had left the Episcopal 
Church because he had received a great shock and a great awakening. 

The shock was what he considered a betrayal. The awakening 
brought conviction that things were not as he had supposed. The 
shock was the successful launching of a Modernist movement to 
change the doctrinal character of the Episcopal Church. This took 
place at the general convention of the Episcopal Church, held at 
Richmond in 1907. It was previously rumored that something 
was going to happen. The Catholic-minded Anglicans had no fear, 
because they were well represented both in the house of Bishops 
and in the house of delegates. Consternation, however, reigned 
when it was learned that the Modernists had carried their central 
attack and had, by the votes of the very men on whom reliance 
was placed, succeeded in passing a new canon, by which it was 
possible to admit heretical preachers into Episcopalian pulpits. In- 
stead of dying at their posts, the Bishops had surrendered their fort. 
It is true they pleaded expediency. They argued that they had 
prevented a worse defeat by accepting a lesser one. The new canon 
was carefully worded. They hoped to make it a dead letter. But 
they helped to pass it and it met the requirements of the Modernists. 
Within a few days of its adoption, the Episcopalian pulpits were 
legally occupied by those who denied the fundamental beliefs of 
that Church. This was the shock. And allow me to say that Dr. 
McGarvey was not the only one who felt it. I could give you the 
names of a very large number of Episcopalian clergymen, with 
whom Dr. McGarvey had no immediate contact, who at once, as 
the result of the passing of this canon, made preparations for leav- 
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ing the Episcopal Church. One will only have to consult the files 
of both the ecclesiastical and secular papers of the time to see that 
the shock, of which I speak, was widespread and serious. The 
Modernists, on the other hand, celebrated their victory by a con- 
certed use of their pulpits by non-Episcopalian ministers and thus 
fanned the flames of party hatreds. 

The shock brought a revelation. The pulpit was a sacred thing 
to Dr. McGarvey. He had always maintained that the preaching 
of the Gospel was the first work of the Church. Hitherto, it had 
been possible to maintain that the Episcopalian pulpit hed never been 
used to attack the fundamentals of belief. He now had the evi- 
dence that this was not so. He foretold that worse would come. 
In a word, he lost his faith in Episcopalianism as a part of the 
Catholic Church. He began to think that the ‘ open pulpit ’ was 
the logical end of Episcopalianism as well as of all forms of sectar- 
ian religion. For him the authority of the preacher as a messenger 
of the Christ was gone when the pulpit could be occupied by teach- 
ers of every kind of belief. The ‘ open pulpit canon’ was for him, 
as he himself expressed it, a hole in the wall by which he looked 
out and found himself imprisoned in a false system. 

He came to the conclusion that it was his duty to resign his 
charge. But what a situation to face! You will know, by your 
acquaintanceship with him, the tenderness of his nature. He was 
deeply affected by friendship. He loved the people at St. Eliza- 
beth’s, and he loved those who were associated with him in 
the Companions of the Saviour. How could he ever explain 
to those, whom he loved, his reasons for taking the step that 
he did? There were two great difficulties. How should he 
explain to those whom he left, the reality of that ministerial rela- 
tion that he had with them. He had said Mass, as he believed, for 
them for twenty-five years. He had heard their confessions for the 
same time. He had buried their dead and baptized their children. 
Were these ministrations in vain? Did he deny the validity of his 
work as a minister? The other difficulty was to explain to those 
of the household of Faith, to the members of the Catholic Church, 
how he could have remained so long out of the Church. Would 
Catholics be able to understand how a minister of a body, calling 
itself the Protestant Episcopal Church, could for twenty-five years 
assume all the duties of a Catholic priest? He shrank from re- 
vealing his heart. Perhaps he was right. These things could hardly 
have been written without pain to those whom he had left. He 
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never wrote them. This does not mean that he never spoke of 
them. This does not mean that he did not have the most convinc- 
ing arguments for all that he had done. 

As a Catholic he was at home. He went almost immediately 
to our Seminary at Overbrook and, refusing all relaxations, took 
part in the life and studies there as though he had been born in the 
Faith. Of all the students, he was one of the most popular. At 
recreation time he was always surrounded with happy, laughing 
students, to whom he made himself beloved, not by speaking of him- 
self and of his life but by interesting himself in theirs. He rarely 
spoke to anyone of the Episcopal Church, except to those who had 
been associated with him. He went to the Catholic University in 
the fall of 1910 and was ordained priest at Christmas time the 
same year. Since then he was a curate at the Church of the Holy 
Child, and also at the Church of St. James in Philadelphia. In 1918, 
after having been an assistant for eight years, he was appointed 
rector of this great church. How he longed for health to be able 
to do more for you all. How often he spoke of your simple faith 
and loyalty. In 1921 he was elevated to the dignity of a prelate 
at the prayers of our beloved Cardinal. It was also his honor to 
take a prominent part in the consecration ceremonies of our reign- 
ing pontiff. Of this honor he was supremely proud. And he told 
us that one of the happiest days of his life was when he was bearing 
the canopy over the Holy Father in the basilica at Rome. 

He will be remembered as the one who marked a turning point in 
Episcopalian history. The great hindrance to the progress of Mod- 
ernism in the Episcopal Church had been the doctrine of the Apos- 
tolical succession held by most conservative Episcopalians. The 
‘ open pulpit ’ was the entering wedge destined to destroy this belief. 
The Churchman, the leading Modernist paper, said as much. It 
welcomed the ‘open pulpit canon’ as something that in its own 
words had changed the Episcopal Church. 

The only Bishop who voted against it called it the first step in 
a course of progressive apostacy. This was Dr. McGarvey’s 
opinion. He called the ‘open pulpit’ a ‘ principle of death,’ by 
which the Catholic character of the Oxford movement would be 
destroyed. Has he not been proved to be a true prophet? I do not 
deny that the movement toward Rome does still exist in the Epis- 
copal Church. It does, but it has a new character. It is now 
avowedly unconstitutional. To change the Episcopal Church in 
its corporate character, which was the hope of the early days of the 
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movement, is at anend. The legislation that opened the pulpits to 
every kind of doctrine is now reaping its harvest. From the pulpits 
of the Episcopal Church you can now hear the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Christianity denied. Such things had never happened 
before. The Episcopal Church is changed. It now proclaims it- 
self one of the sects and is occupied in arranging some sort of union 
with them. The isolated communities of High Churchmen can- 
not stem the flood of unbelief. They have adopted the principle 
of independence and do as is right in their own eyes. Such a situa- 
tion was entirely alien to Dr. McGarvey. He foresaw it; he fore- 
told it and, behold, it has come true. Day by day we read of 
Episcopalian rectors defying their Bishops and denying official doc- 
trines. This is the harvest of the ‘ open pulpit.’ 

The conversion of Dr. McGarvey was without a doubt one of 
the most stirring events that has ever taken place in the Episcopal 
Church. It is true that there have been other noted converts, but 
none ever occupied his outstanding place. He has been called the 
American Newman and in some respects this is true. When it be- 
came certain that he was going to Rome, a large number of clergy- 
men followed him. Of these the majority became Catholic priests. 

I need not ask you to pray for his soul. I know you will do 
this from love as well as from duty. He was always very con- 
scious of his imperfections. It was indeed one of the lovable things 
in his character that he was in perpetual fear of having failed in 
his duties. He was for ever asking pardon for imagined faults. He 
never adopted a sanctimonious pose, but always reckoned himself 
the chief of sinners. ‘To those who knew him well, it was a mark 
of his character to be forgiving. To those who tried to blacken 
his character, when he left the Episcopal Church, he never gave 
an answer. He knew that time would write his epitaph. And this 
is true. It is now sixteen years since his conversion; but his influ- 
ence in the Episcopal Church is not forgotten. It is still evident 
that his conversion is causing unrest. It still has to be explained 
away. It is still necessary to prove that he was wrong. But we 
know that he was right; and we also know that every moment of 
his life as a Catholic proves that he himself was convinced that he 
was right. 
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